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(Continued from our Tune No.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tur Privy-council, held at the tea-table of the 


‘ttle villa in the neighbourhood of Chelsea, to de- 
berate upon the splendid and tempting offers 
covertly made to Charles Herbert and his wife, 
upon condition of their assuming the guardianship 
and tutelage of a future duke and duchess, ended, 
‘ke many other and weightier deliberations, in 
withing perfectly satisfactory to any party. <A 
vlarv of his own naming, and the most liberal 
ppointments that he could desire, were flatter- 
ingly offered to Herbert and the ladies, whose valu- 
Je friendship the Duke of Plantagenet had the 
ood sense to wish to secure for the partner of his 
whappy heir, and for what he now considered his 
oomed family. 


OfHerbert the Duke had formerly heard the high- 
-characterfrom his late friend, the Earl of Tarbert, 
-well as from his confidential solicitor, Mr. Gry- 


wn; and, to make assurance doubly sure, he had 
sade private inquiries at Cambridge among indivi- 
ualsof high standing, who had been thoroughly ac- 


vainted with the habits,attainments, and character 
‘Herbert when he studied there. The result was 


rfectly satisfactory, even down to the “slight 
“upposed tendency to Whig politics;” the Planta- 


uets heing, if not Whigs, vet patrons of that 


vty. His Grace became hourly more earnest 
adanxious in the affair; and as he had deter- 


ined not to see his undutiful grandson himsclf | 


nes ‘ | 
atl some distant period, if ever, he was the more | 

. ' 
“sirousto have the self-willed, headstrong, and ruin- | 
“youth placed in safe custody, and, if possible, be- | 


ul seas, and out of the reach of those strange, 
*, and worthless adventurers with whom he had | 


a dies Wal bd ’ j 
“sgracefully connected himself. The Duke had, | 


“ugh most reluctantly, abandoned the hope of | 
“gable to set aside the Scotch marriage. Law- | 
and family friends were agreed as to the de- 
rable fact, that the union must now be held va- 
" Hecould therefore only console himself with the 
“ect of bringing ina bill to amend the Marriage 
*,% far as it related to noble families ; and he em- 
overed Mr, Gryphon to offer Herbert carte Manche, | 


™, ery 


oN TT) my OL. \ BRT. 


and appointed the next day but one, at twelve 
o'clock, to see that gentleman, and conclude the 
affair, * And the ladies of his family, sir.” said 
the duke, condescending to rise and follow the mian 
of business to the door of the library, ” Instead 
of being an obstacle, as in such arrangements 
women too often are, | consider them not the least 


desirable parties to my scheme for the salvation of 


my unfortunate relation—if it be still possible to 
save him. The elder Mrs. Herbert is, | am in- 
formed, a well-bred, well-informed woman, of strict 
principles, and a member of the Church of Eng- 
land: the wife an accomplished and amiable young 
person, and a very pretty person too, [am told, of 
lady-like manners—and the 4/ood relation of my 
late kinsman, Tarbert. In the unhappy, and ever- 
to-be-regretted circumstances of my family, the 
duchess and myself imagine that we could not 
have chosen better.’ The duke was certainly very 
well-informed on these points, and, moreover, his 
informer now stood, hat in hand, at his elbow; a 
circumstance which, with many of the sort, he was, 
like other exalted personages, apt to forget ; the 
knowledge for which he was indebted to others, 
often seeming, and in perfect unconsciousness, to 
have come to him by intuition or inspiration, in 
virtue of his rank and birth. On this principle, 
the duke had most innocently appropriated several 
rather important discoveries in agricultural che- 
mistry, communicated to him by an ingenious man 
in want of a noble and influential patron. By his 
essays on mangel wurzel and bone dust, published 
in certain “ Agricultural Transactions,” he had 
accordingly established a considerable reputation 
asa spirited improver and patron of economical 
science. Ife had once been engaged in an ami- 
cable controversy with “my friend Davy,” as he 
condescendingly called Sir Humphrey, and had 
personally superintended the preparation of the 
first batch of oil-cakes seen in his county. It 
was the more vexatious that so public-spirited and 
really well-meaning a nobleman, ever watchful for 
the public advantage, should be so crossed in his 
private affairs. 
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* Your Grace has, in this important affair, shown 
your usual discretion and perspicacity,” replied 
M r. Gryphon, tothe above intimation of the duke’s 
pleasure. “ And To make no question, but Mr. 
Charles Herbert and the ladies will be most happy 
to meet and forward your views for the advantage 
of Lord and Lady St. Edward.” 

* Lady St. Edward—don’t, my good Mr. Gry- 
phon, L entreat, Jet the duchess hear you thus 
name that—that—voung person. Spare the feel- 
ings of that dear woman, whose every hope was 
wrapped up in this foolish but ever-loved boy. 
And lose no time, ny good sir!” he continued, 
craciously waving his hand, in token that Gryphon 
was dismissed, ** PT will see Mr. Herbert the day 
after to-morrow, at twelve precisely. The whole 
of the intervening time is required to frame the 
instructions by which T wish him to conduct him- 
self—imy little A7nts and ideas, in fact: for [would 
not for worlds appear to dictate to the gentleman 
f intrust with the care of St. Edward.” 

* fastructions!” thought Gayphon. * Imust be 
min on that head, or Herbert, restive enough al- 
it ady, will bolt at once.” 


The Duke very long before—before, indeed, | 
coming to the title and estates, hy the death of his | 
elder brother—had, for five months, held office as | 


a principal Secretary of State, which had given 
him an inveterate itch or small passion for scrib- 
bling all manner of * instructions” to his steward, 


his foresters, his came-keepers, and failing those, | 


to his dairy, poultry, and laundry women, in the 


making of cheeses, hatching ducklings, and get- | 
ting up fine linen. ‘ Instructions”? for the direc- | 
tion of Herbert in the delicate and onerous office | 
in which he was, at the same time, to be left en- | 


tirely free and uncontrolled, were a more difficult 
task. Ft had, however, the happy effect of restor- 
ing his Grace to a more equable humour than he 
had shown since the intelligence of the elopement 
haddriven the gout from hisgreat toe to his stomach, 
and from his stomach to menace his head, 

When the long and dreary solemnities of his 
dinner were got through, he courteously request- 
ed the duchess to hear, and vive her opinion 
of the jottings he had nade towards the proper 
extension of the important document, the final 
drawing upof which was to be intrusted to his 


private secretary, and which, before he next saw) 


Gryphon, filled some hundred pages of open, Wide- 
inargined manuscript, written in a fair hand, and 
propery secured with demi-official red tape. It 


Was almost a pity that his Grace's voluminous | 


piece of codification, for the education of a voung 
nobleman and his wife, should have been next to 
thrown away: for it contained, on minor points, 
raany useful remarks, and also various minute di- 
rections, Which amazingly tickled the humour of 
Mr. Gryphon, who mightily doubted whether Dame 
Nature might not show herself too strong and per- 
verse for his Grace's compulsory levislation. Nor 


were the formality, minuteness, and stringency | 


of the duke’s Cc ule to be blamed for Herbert's 


rejection of the offer made him, as he had taken | 


that resolution before he had heard anvthing of 
these coplous “ainstructions.’ He had been the 





| these were social blessings bevend all others: and 













less rash in his decision, as his step-mother hao 
evidently set her heart upon his closing with. 
proposal which would at once, in her language, ys 
only reinstate him in his natural place in seiey 
but from the patronage of the Plantagenets «> As 
the most brilliant prospects toa laudable and 3 : 
ambition. 

While, at the family tea-table Pris V-couneil ty 
Which we have alluded, Charles and his mother 
debated the advantages and disadvantaes attey 7 
ing the scheme,—both, with great ingenuity an 
animation, maintaining the side respeetiveh f 
voured—Violet, apparently fanevine that she was 
sewing, and sincerely belteving herself pert 
unhbiassed, alternately turned her sweet and earn. 
eves to each speaker, though they prohabl 
veered the longest on Charles, whose arcument 


i seemed quite irrefragable. Independenee—a ji, 


which, however humble, was all one’s own —a! 
they were not to be found in any species of courtier. 
lite, nor yet beneath any noble patron’s roof. Ye 


cagain she could fancy Mrs. Herbert in the righ:, 


How true it was that poor Charles might wear ou: 
long vears in irksome preparation for a profession 
which he surely could never give his heart, and i 
Which he might, after all, fail, as many an abl 
man had done! Mrs. Herbert now hinted this for 
the first time, and as her last argument—and dro 
Violet to sea afresh. True, Charles said that he ha! 
conquered the worst drudgery of law, and began t 
feel something like pleasure in his dry teclinica! 
studies; and it was most unlikely that he. wit) 
his brilliant parts, would fail. Every one admin 
and appreciated Charles. Only there might 
much intervening drudgery, and a long time ' 
hang onand persevere; while he might at once,)) 
‘closing with the Duke of Plantagenct’s proposal. 
he raised to an easy and honourable position—r- 
stored to those indulgences and luxuries whic 
habit had made almost necessary, manfully as ! 
had renounced them. And then the dazzling futu 
prospect! Some high, perhaps official situation— 
who so fit as Herbert to occupy one profitably —« 
seat in Parliament—who better qualified, by knov- 
ledve, eloquence, and liberal principles, to! 
eminent service to the country, as a public repr 
sentative and Jegislator!—besides the ability * 
provide easily and handsomely for a family wl 
~was) becoming a frequent consideration with 
thoughtful young wife, about to become a mother. 
| When Mrs. Iferbert, the last speaker, final 
dwelt upon the incessant toil, harassment, and re 
sponsibility attending the most brilliant and pr 
| perous professional career, Violet's work fait! 
dropt on her knee, and she wondered to herse.! 
what new objection Charles could make to reas 
‘ing so conclusive. 7 
“One thing is wanting, mother,” he r ph 
“but it includes all: [should not be my own Be 
ter, Tnidependence! 
| Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye 
the path which he points does not, I suspect: 
through the slippery saloons of either prince 
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VIOLET HAMILTON : on, 


6 If. hy this appointment, vou were To forfcit, 
nays endang rer your perfect : and entire in lependence, 
not another word is to be said,” replied Mrs, Her- 
tert: “though LT own FE cannot see Ft 

“ The independence of any man who, at the end 
ofa few vears, is left to the kindness of the grate- 

fulest noble pe ronthe world ever saw, is in immi- 
i nt jeopardy . My pupil cannot continue always 
boy, nor [a tutor, I should tremble for the 
ne when it might be expected that the master 
vat, In order to )) lease and prosper, become, if not 

hant, yet 2 being who must surren - all 


ee , 
; 


717 


Lsvcop 
erty agi action, all freedom of thought, for 
reel of bread,” and that uncertain too, 

vactly to this:—If Tam in Parhament 


inke’s influence, PF must be of the duke’s politics 
and party : if I, confessing myself totally without 


’ comes 


/ a vocation, or regarding the idea as little less than 
business. 


es mous presumption, were to get a fat living 
n the Church by the duke’s influence, EF must be of 
the Duke’s and the Church’s faith. No, no: com- 
mon sense and common honesty, wisdom and self- 
respect sav that T must plod on—stick to the oar.” 
Violet, with a little sigh, shook her eurls in con- 


THE 


TALENTED FAMILY. 544 
and swiftly, *T dare say the boy is spoilt. © Emme- 
line Crippes has had much about her that should 
make her apologvy,—if an untaught girl of her age 
is responsible for anything. Now, her destiny is 
in her husband’s hands. She still loves him, and 
is proud, if not exactly of him, vet of being his 
wife.” 

“Of being 
bert. ‘* But 


his countess, you mean,” 


replied Her- 


Tinust budge: T only came to warn 


vou, mother, of the temptations and fascinations of 


hy the | 





all such guts, 





| 


; frmation of this brave decision, which appeared 
i! yuite incontrovertible, 
| ~ You are too far-seeing and fine-drawn for me 
for tonight, Charles,” said Mrs. Herbert, in a tone 
iv just shaded by pettishness. “TI believe the Duke | 
of Plantagenet is a man of liberal feelings, most 
\t anxious, certainly, for the good of his grandson, 
¢ the heir and sole representative of all his family 
it honours, and also that he fully appreciates vou. I 
m cnelude that T may believe him when he says, as 
Mr. Gryphon has stated to you, that the obligation 
will lie on his side, and that of his family ; and | 
that the sacrifice of your professional expectations 
is cught and must be requited in some substantial 
- id permanent way.” 
hic: “Al! most fair and honourable, mv dearest mo- 
s . though I fear your generous thoughts do 
tl ses, and all the inferior orders of mankind, at 
on— reat deal too much honour. But of the duke 
a dnself [am not afraid, His anxiety in this mat- 
now- ', knowing his deep mortification as I do, is to 
In astrong proof of right judgment and of right 
epre eart. But the ‘re Is the “hac duke and the future | 
ry chess, and their many talented relatives ;—the dis- 
wh rdant and evil influences that must at all times be | 
ith : play to counteract whatever we might attempt | 
othe ortheir improvement and honour,—these, | con- | 
inal 1e8a, fill me with dismay. In our own case we 
nd re ould surrender a sure, if limited, and perhaps | 
| yr dj fry remote prospect, fora troubled uncertainty ; | 
fait, , nd too probab ly, find the ground, which it had ta- | 
here “en Years to gain, cut from under our feet in a night | 
eas —Worse than all, find our pains and cares absolutely 
; rhe away upon a couple of self-willed incorri- 
ep Mls, whom no labour of ours could render 
1 1 sete since, [ fear, nature in his case, and 
‘um and circumstances in hers, make the mat- 
é oy less to any teacher save old Experience. 
. i their voung Graces, like all other mortals, 
pect, ' ‘vin time be found somewhat amenab <a 
jnce> “We'l] think no more of it,” said Violet, quick- | 





and res) 


Mr. Gryphon, who has set his heart upon making 
all our fortunes by this great cast—absolutely, 
upon our being conjoint bear-leaders and people of 
atfairs to this voung lord, and ladv— 
perhaps some little, but only a very litth— for Gry- 


likewise 


phonis a most friendly man—to keep a future rich 
client out of the clutches of Mr. Burke Barker, 
who might direct him to a very different man of 
rich young duke is a prize worth 
trving for. Have a good dinner for 
phon any way: he is too much of a genuine philo- 
sopher of this world to forget the e mfortable pre- 
sent inthe brilliant future. He enjovs a good dinner, 
and he is self-invited. .... . But if [see aright 
in this q/oamiw light, here comes Marion, sweating 
up the gravel-walk with such a basketful !” 

That faithful ally was already in the hall, and 
in loud communing with Mrs. Herbert’s [Trish 
brevet-cook ; and Violet, whom Mrs. Hlerbert somMme- 
times fancied, if not quite forgetful of dignity and 
propriety, vel somewhat precipitate in her motions, 
Hew down, as Was her wont, to welcome her old 
friend, 

“flow did Pcome?  [ got a cast by water. My 
It's a Tweed saumon, hinny ; and a sma’ 
cag 0’ the pickled saumont roe Mr. Garyphon and 
some folk prize so highly. 


honest Gry- 


lading 7? 


Iimind when we threw 
garbage, and sosseries down Tweed, 
and now it is sent far and near in compliments be- 
entle folks. So Diet Mr. Gryphon in the 
Strand this morning, and he stept me, which he 
Mrs. Lin- 
ton, he was pleased to say, ‘have you any coin- 
mands for your friend, Mrs. Charles Herbert? 1 
am to dine with her to-morrow.’ So kennin’ Tweed 
saumon was reckoned a great dainteth, | thought 
mavbe the leddy would be so good as accept my 
care little about delicates 
in the eating line, an it be not a dish of teay, when 
Ihave by chance a headache, or am tired going 
about mv hoose agencies,” 

* You too considerate for your 
friends, Marion > You rob yourself to enrich others.” 
way, hinny! These orra things come 
cheap to me. Pm sometimes jalousing, that if I 
were a lone body in need, my north-country cou- 
sins might not be altogether so mindfu’. Lord 
pardon these uncharitable thoughts! which this 
owergrown Wilderness of brick and mortar, where, 
in the daily and nightly strife going on, every ane 
comes in, like Harry Wynde, for his ain hand—put 
intoasinner’s heart. . . . . But I hope the 
inistress will not be offended by the freedom of my 
bit offering 2” . 

“Offended! certainly 1 


tween g 


seldom does, for he is aye in a hurry,— 


share, who, to say sooth, 


ure too good, 


* (i4e 


not, with the considerate 


tely, and now plying her need dle closely | kindness of our best frien d,”" 
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“ Wishes to be so anyhow ; but the like of her, 
bred altogether in the lady-line, though a gentle, 
sweet woman, I’m no just so free to deal with as 
wi’ yoursel’, hinny ; who, though ve may have bet- 
ter blude in your veins, ken and have seen far mair 
ov’ the world.” 

“T seen more of life than Mrs. Herbert !” 
Violet, laughing. 

“Ay, but ‘deed have you—of the real weary, 
battling, adverse world, ten times mair. But let 
me hang my cloak on the pin myself, hinny. . . . 
What kens the like o’ her, in ordinar circumstances, 
but to eat their meat, and drink their drink, and 
busk themselves, and take their pleasure, and never 
speer where it comes a’ from, or how long it is to 
Jast, more than that maze o’ midges wheeling and 
waltzing this bonny warm night aboon these rose 
bushes! 
this mortal schene, if it be not their play-houses 
and their spinettes ; and the inside 0’ a millender’s 
shop, or a kirk for an hour ona Sabbath forenoon 
that’s as like a theatre! The men o’ them may 
pick up a little useful knowledge, if they are quick 
and heedful; but for the women,—poor, useless, 
vapourish dawdles!” 

While Marion thus held forth, 
her clogs, Violet smiled to think of the manner in 


replied 
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‘ 


| 


What ken they o’ the strife and sturt of | 


and laid aside | 


Y her head. The poor little man! I could pity i. 


—one o’ your sma’-boned, weazened, sharp-faced, 
cockney cuts—but a matihe creatur. 


And never a 
comfortable meal, or a word 0’ sympathy and 
cheering from his tawpie helpmate ; and, as I said, 
the yirm of discontent never out o ~~ head - 
though, believe his story, it was allenarly he 
pride and vanity brought them to the pass of giv. 
ing up an honest, humble way of doin’ for the 
grand Insurance agency and shares, and sy forth, 
by which they were to make gowd in vowpens,” 

“Who is to make gold by handfuls, Mrs, Lip. 
ton /” cried Herbert, leaning over the balustrad: - 
“are you not coming up stairs to tell us the magi, 
art?” 

* Ah, Mr. Charles—naebody !—that is, naebodyin 
an honest way. ‘He that hasteneth to be rich 
shall not be innocent ;) and that is a word the: 
will hold while Time itself holds.” 

“I fear, Charles, the poor man, of whom Marion 
has been ‘telling me, is the person at —— wh» 
became agent for Barker's Assurance Company,” 
said Violet, as they ascended the stairs. 

* What of him?’ returned Herbert. 

* What, but that he is a ruined and a desperate 
man, replied Marion. ‘* A_ senseless, pridefu’ 


_creatur 7# may have been when the world was pros- 


which this * vulgar old Scotchwoman’s” contemp- | 


tuous pity would be received by its fair objects, if | 


they could possibly be made to comprehend any- 
thing so incongruous or ridiculous. 

* Then you do not envy fine ladies 7” 

* En—vy them! what for should I? Is it for 
the youth and beauty, fleeting at the best, which 
they do their utmost, by their goings on, to de- 


pering wi 7. I can judge as much by the bits of 
airs it gives itsel’ yet, betimes ; but heartless and 
humbledenough now, poor bit mannikin,and driven 


daft and donnert by a handless, doingless, discon- 


strov ? or for the idleset which keeps them vapour- | 


ish and dwining when there is little the matter 
with them, till make-believe crows earnest at last?” 


* You are unmerciful to the ladies, Marion; but | 


do let me help vou.” 
* They 


coming a pest to society. 


While we had but a 


are unmerciful to themselves, and he- | 


sample o? them, o’ the real sort, that could afford | 
such vanities, if ever an immortal being can afford | 
to live with no more thought than a bird o’ the air | 


or a flower o’ the field—a swatch o’ them to act the 
part of hair-dresser dolls for the rest to busk 
themselves by, it was the less matter; but now, 


when all must push forward alike, the draper’s | 


wife cheekie-for-chowie with the duchess, the 
woman’s world seems standing with its heels where 
its head should be. Tam imair than ordinar moved 
this evening. There’s a couple come up from the 
north, that are lodgers in my neighbour's the tailor. 
Things have gone sore against them I can learn. 
The poor man—and 7f’s a vain silly creatur enough 
—hasbeenruined by someof these black bubble com- 
panies—that of Mr. Burke Barker I believe: and the 
poor body is half crazed. But inthe wrack and ruin 
the leddy was spared her bits 0’ satin and gauze 
dud gowns,—(let’s be thankfu’!)—and the tin- 
sel hardware gear that kind o’ women hing about 
their persons. So the one time she is in bed drinking 
tea, and sabbin’ and gaspin’ in the hysterics, and 
the other time dizene a aud dinked out in her auld 
faded frippery ; and either way the yirm is neverout | 


if seqnet- -ring does vield to his wife, tn 
"certain, to be the death of Mr. Burke Bark 


tentit, repining companion ; a wife being aye, Mr. 
Charles, either a crown of glory and blessing t 
her husband, or a perpetual blister on his side.” 

“The same spruce, well-brushed, brisk little fel- 
low, I fear, that bought my phaeton and horses ” 

“The very same: it makes me angry and it 
makes me wae—I would you coul 1 hear him! Bu: 
| have heard o’ ‘the carrige, or else no! Ane 
might think he had been born with it on his back, 
like a snail’s shell.” 

“ wa hat has brought Bigsby up to town! 

‘To get justice, Sir, —justice o’ that unhange! 
villain, Burke Barker, who has been the ruin of 
handvelle. But think ve, he can even get sight 

him? No, no, And there will be mischief? 
among them. The creatur can neither eat nor slee) 
—although he ei enything to eat—and the a 
fu’ pair never agree a minute, save when they 
happen to egg on one another's vanity in blastin 
and blawin’? about their past grandeur. But that 
will not pay Madam Tailor’s—that’ s Jack Crippe> 
auld frien’s—lodgings. She is as real a whinsta 
as ever paved the streets 0’ Lon’on. Article by 
article has she pawned, for the poor senseless things 
to pay herself; and now they are come to, whether 
next, the led ly’s bracelets or the gentleman’ s signet- 
ring on his little finger is to go up the spout— 
which is to go first! I left them hot at it when I 


came away. Bracelets will carry it, I think 
he is, for 


He swears that fifty times a-day 4 and I’j] no 
what black despair may rouse even yon small 
bulk to attemy) t—Tread on a worm and it will a. 
Lam tiuly wae and vexed about the pair, if thes 
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VIOLET ITAMILTON : on, 


provoking vanity would but let me; and would 
fain have Mr. Gryphon’s opinion of ne eir case.” 

The conversation now took a more general turn; 
gnd then Mrs. Linton, duly refreshed with her tea, 
spoke of returning to town. Marion,though expense 
was no longer an object to her, had never lost her 
orginal mountaineer contempt for the cockney in- 
inlvencies of the entire genus of hired conveyances 
and public street vehicles, save when the modern 
Omnibus performed for her, at a cheaper rate, the 
juty of a porter. When she announced her inten- 

tion of walking to town, Mrs. Herbert, with con- 
sdavable surprise exclaimed, * The whole dis- 
tance!” 

“And what is it on a fine summer night like 
this, but a recreation ?” 

“A fine, sultry, August evening, darkening 
rapidly, and threatening thunder,” said Herbert. 
« There are, ma’am, but two ways of it: you came 
all this length with acceptable and seasonable gifts 
and offerings to please vourself; and now vou shall | 
either remain all night with my wife—I know the | 
key of the garrison is safe in your pocket si 

“And pussey’s supper provided,” slid in Violet, 
coaxingly. 

“T could swear to that: and so, ma‘am, you 
shall either remain where you are, or share my | 
hoat to any place you choose that is nearest home 
—I am absolute.” 

* Aweel, aweel, Maister Charles—a wilfu’ man 
must have his way. I may get worse bodes ere | 
Beltane; and as haine I must be—I cannot get that 
Bigshy body out o? my mind—I must just close | 
with vour kind offer; that is, if you were really 
ulng to hire a pair of oars at any rate, and not go- | 

ing into the expense on my account. 

“One pair, or ten pair, we shall do nothing un- 
itting the dignity of the ancient Scottish nation, 
and the incipient governor of a duke,” said Herbert, 

utioning his surtout, and speaking at his mother, 
who was thus provoked to throw in a few more last 
rds on that overture, which, like a good proposal 
‘an over-nice maiden, if once rejected, might never 
wrepeated—probably tothe proud damsel’s life-long 
~rrow and repentance. Violet, meanwhile, fearing 
‘renewal of a subject which might be unsatisfac- 
wry to all the parties, with innocent wiles, tried to 
tum the discourse, by again coaxing Marion to stay. 

She 9 so much more to tell her ask her. 

Na, hinny sweet, dinna ask i said the old 
woman smiling her blandest ; “ton it’s ill I like 
» Tefuse ves and IT have not slept out o? my ain | 
wee bit hame yonder, in the heart’s core 0’ Lon’on 
“ wonder what gives me the likin’ for it—since I 
"as the proud woman that, after long service with 


0 ® fremit Was happy enough to own a hame o’ 
uY ain,’ 





“Tt is because vou won't bres ak faith with pussey, 
re you unkindly refuse me,” said Violet, in mirth- 
reproach, 
“Not altogether: :—ay, ve may laugh; but I be- 
“Ve the creature kens every word I sav, and the 
ry hour I promise to be back to her : for she'll 
" we and slee ‘pin the easy-chair till she hears the | 
x t—and Iny pussey, like mysel’, is no aye | 
‘pin’ when she’s winkin’ s—and thens she ‘ll jump | 
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down, and run seuddin’ about the floor-head, miau- 
ing like a wude thing, and as if she were shod with 
walnuts:—who can tell what comes and goes in the 
head o’ a dumb creature that has been well treated, 
and made a friend and companion o'?” 

* Pussey’s faculties have been remarkably de- 
veloped by high culture,” said Herbert, laughing. 
“If there were still witches in the land, I know 
net What might be said of her and another; but 
I do owe her a spite to-night, since IT believe she 
is the sole cause of vour refusing to grant Violet’s 
petition.” 

“It's not altogether pussey, Mr. Charles :—and 
your bonny lady must not be offended. [have re- 
fused half the nobility of England—the ladies o” 
them—and their housekeepers, to visit at their 
grand places and stay till P tired. It's no few 0’ 
them I have come across in my time; and they 
ken weel who can be serviceable to them; and 
some of them, which is rarer, ken, and are thank- 
ful, when they are weel served—no folk better. 
There’s nae upsetting, unsavoury pride about them, 
like some of your sma’-beer, new-fangled gentles. 
But fora’ that, they ken their ain place better than 
they understand the like of mine; and as Lam just 
as independent o’ them as they are o” me, I bide 
by fair good een and fair good morrow; and am 
ave ready and willing to requite courtesy with 
civility and obligingness.”” 

“1 know you have refused situations of great 
trust in several families of distinction,” said Her- 


| bert. 


* Howt ay, have I, half a score o’ them, with the 
ereatest grandees 0° the batch, and might have made 
Weel out by it, too; that is, if | had not bought a 


life annuity from Mr. Barker’s office with my 
-savings.—But T aye liked my ain ingle-nook ; and 


if | was a servant—and all must serre—it’s the 


Prince o? Wales’ motto :—the King on his throne, 


the judge on his bench, must serve—but there’s a 
choice o? masters; and if IT was to be a servant, | 
preferred that it should be of the public at 


—darge.” 


* Exactly my idea of it, sensible Mrs, Marion,” 
said Herbert.‘ What think vow, mother, is com- 
parable to one’s own ingle-nook, and for a master, 
—the public at large?” 

*“[T see no similarity whatever in the cases, 
Charles,” replied Mrs. Herbert. ‘* What we talked 
of supposed no dependent, no menial capacity.” 

Ay, so they said,” put in Marion, not exactly 
comprehending what was meant. ‘ You will be 
entirely your own mistress, quite independent, Mrs. 
Linton. But thank your ladyship, or your lord- 
ship, as the case might be. I ken ower weel what 
perfect Independence means. It’s a stubborn plant 
that same to grow in a fremit soil; and seldom 
thrives for the poor man, if the rich has a hand in 
the culture.” 

* [ should have guessed you for the sort of per- 
son Who would choose to be your own master, 
said Herbert.” 

“ Because ve think me a dour, thrawn, head- 
strong auld wife,” replied Marion, laughing, * that 
must have my own way, and will no bear to be 
contradicted; and it may be sac; but still and on, 
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VIOLET HAMILTON ; © 


‘ Ah, freedom is a noble thing, 
It makes a man to be a king.’ 
Ye remember, Mrs. Charles, hinny, what our coun- 
try poet says! But freedom does mair: it makes 
a king to be a man—and yon bit sky-parlour in 
Fleet Street a blythesomer, brighter bit, than my 
Lord Duke of Plantagenet’s braw hhousekeeper’s 
room, or the haill suite o? damasque chaumers that 
are v at her command in his grand castle.” 

Mrs. Herbert had never listened to Marion’s 
cloquence with so little profit or patience as upen 
this occasion. She wondered more than ever how 
her young friends, but especially Charles, could 
listen with so much apparent satisfaction to this 
egotistical maundering in a barbarous dialect. 


THE 
lord. Llere 


-respectful servants. 


| from those nubodies, their valets. 


Something might be due to the old lady's clannish | 


attachment: 


tion, real or affected, as it might be, for Scottish 


scenery, Scottish music, plaid ribbons, and smoked | 


whisky, had the credit of having done the rest. It 
Was hot easy, she owned, for an Englishwoman to 
understand it all; and she could only hope that 
Charles might not live to repent. 

The night was sultry and lowering, but calm 
and still, when Charles Herbert and his 


hut the Waverley novels, which had | 
sinitten the voung world with enthusiastic admira- | 
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there 


Were present only two Wri 


Those, however, are h ty 
families who have nothing at times to cone. 


Was taken away; the dessert and wines 
placed on the table; and “the gentleman ou; 
livery,” or butler, adjusted an elegant screen 4, 
protect the glowing face of his lady from the seor 
ing fire; touched the wicks of some of the 
lights with a light, knowing hand, and glanciy 
round to see that all was in high order, Be :. 
leaving the silent pair to unwatched conversatiny, 
Mrs. Barker first stole, on the tip of her velvet Pay). 
sian slipper, cently opened t] 
door, found that all was snug, and shutting 
quietly resumed her place, and threw herself Jack 
in her chair, waiting until her husband should tip: 
speak. Ile was sunk in reverie, but frequent), 


{ 
. 


- 


} 
across the Yroom, 


helped himself to wine, and yet as if unconscinys 


| 


fair come | 


panion embarked aut Chelsea Bridze: the courteous | 


cavalier who, ata brighter hour, might not have 
courted close observation, taking the 
of his charge. 
down in the dark by the passing craft, were not 
altogether without foundation; but, by and by, 
the sky cleared, and a young harvest incon showed 
a portion of its broad ruddy face. 
elapsed since Marion had enjoyed a frequent and 
clear sight of the well remembered orb: and : 
vive Charles an idea of what 
moon really was, as seen in Scotland, 


Was endeavouring to 
a harvest 
and in ] 
Teviotdale, w 


maurticular When rising among 

hen her worst fears of perils by water 

were almost realized. 
But before we can accompany the 


vi Vacers, 
we are called for a short tle to another Croup, 
of looking round and 
shifting the scene to a handsomely, or, more cor- 
rectly, a sumptuously furnished dining saloon, in 
Which sat Mr. and Mrs. Barker, t'te-d-téte—ser- 
Vants counting as nothing In high life at dinner. 
both parties here, however, considered servants so 
inuch something, that an effort at lively disengazed 
talk was from time to time made, though both were 
moody, or, as the silent observers said, * wastly 
glum.” 

The well-cut features of Mr. Barker 
an expression of harassing anxiety and = corred- 
ing care: he looked almost haggard: and, colourless 
at all times, he was now deathly pale ; his com- 


and now clain our privilege 


wore 


plexion contrasting strangely 
lady, Whose bold black eVes absolutels flared like 
Hambeaux, over her highly rouged cheeks, as she 
stealthils watched the of her hus- 


band, and £; to time addressed to him some 


eountenance 
In thine 
trivial sentence, on the self-same principle which 
makes Lady Macbeth, in the banquet 


deavour, hy overacted 


scene, cCli- 
courtesy, to cover the 


pe rturbed and moody 


the hills of 


| it means; 
createst care | 
Marion’s apprehensions of being run | 


Many vears had | 


of what he was about. Barker usually allayed his 
Wine with a good deal of Thames—but not to-nigh, 

* Have vou seen St, Edward to-day?” asked Mrs, 
Barker at last. 

ee gs 

* Did you meet Sir George Lees 7” 

* No: d—n him !—he is shirking me, the selfs) 
scoundrel—St. Edward, too—L don’t know what 
I looked for him twice at the club—at 
his hotel—in the park” 

* Could you indeed ride to-day with so muc!: 
business to annoy vou, Barker?” 

* Pshaw.—But Emmeline was with you | under- 
stand. Have vou been at the Herberts! Hav 
vou prevailed with Herbert’s wife to accede to ny 





plan?” 


* Prevail with her, indeed !—oh, simple man, 
vou could but know what vou are saving! } 


the Herberts will be ready enough to take} 


with that of his | 


sister out of our hands.—Cunning, deceitful hyp 
crites! .o. . . You pique yourself on your peti 
tration, sir; are you prepared to hear, that whi! 
you fancied yourself Inost secure, a Mine 1s ready 
spring at your feet, which may overwhelm vo 
es, Barker, you may stare; but the game which 
has cost us so much trouble is fairly in the hana 
of these Herberts, unless vou instantly fall up 
solIne measure to counteract their pretty pre. jects. 

“You speak in riddles, ma’am, Deign to be es- 
plicit ; man Tor aaiee straightforward,—if you can 

“Tf Tecan! but I will keep my temper, Barke: r 
he as insulting as vou will, You have made your 
Se . more the object of my pity than rese ntment. 

* Thanks, gracious tnadain ! and now proceed, 
pray, and keep as near to the unvarnished truth & 
possible.” 

* Do not perreee me, Barker; have 1 net 
enough to endure 7”? and the lady applied ie 
laced and embroidered French handkerchief to bi 
niwoist CVS 5 vet so hex ‘<dfully as not to discompore 


for 
- her artificial ¢ omplexion, It Was hot customary} 


Mrs. Barker to wear rouge in her own house ak: - 
small parties, but she had been for some di ys loo 
ing vellow and bilious, and was compelled to lo 


| 
tid 
her he ‘st, as, in the storm of fate, her husband ¢ 


his held 


aia 3 , - of } hat 
* That Santis creature from the north, 


“2PPyY 
At last the Cloth 
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VIOLET HAMILTON ; or, 


Bigs! IV, who has so often been attempting r tO see 

jy,annoyed me again this morning. 1 was com- 
elled to threaten to commit him, but that made 
matters Worse ; and, to prevent e Xposure before the 
ervants, LE was obliged to promise that you would 
we him this evening, and L expect him every mi- 


** 
1 li aaa 


«Most considerate! He, that person, must be 
eared for—but never mind himnow, Your brother 
— is likely to call to-night? he likes to have 

jis pill-box on the pave at all hours,’ 

*} expect Kdmund : vou are aware of the deli- 
ate condition of the countess ———. I wish: to 
hear every day what he thinks of her.” 

“Q ay, true—which leads to the main point— 
the Herberts. I have never yet been able to con- 
Maria, of the importance of obtaining 
It will 


vince VOU, 
Mrs, Charles Herbert’s care for your sister. 





THE 


‘ ie the salvation of the girl, if anything will, and of | 
assume the immediate guardianship of Lord St. 


all depending—of all znterested, Ime: in, in her pro- 
ver conduct.” 


Barker would not willingly have per- 


mitted the wife of his bosom to perceive how much. , 


he felt himself dependent on the noble connexion 
his address had achieved for her sister. 


“You will be gratified, sir, ay, to vour heart’s | 


content!” replied Mrs. Barker, bitterly enunciat- 
ing these words from between her set teeth: * O, 
Barker, how cruel is this corroding scorn with 
which you speak to me of my family—of my sister ! 


“What do you mean, Maria / 
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dent, presuming, young rascal—and poor Emmy,a 
neglected girl—a child. Mrs, James Stocks spoil- 
ed the sauey boy, her pet tiger, and most un- 
fairly neglected Emmeline ; to whom she fancied, 
[I suppose, it was enough that she gave food and 
lodging, while our family was in a state 
transition. ‘Thank heaven! the laws of England 
are more watchful over the rights of a wife, what- 
ever may have been her original station or that of 
her husband, than to permit St. Edward to shake 
offmy sister, although she should have had twenty 
lovers before her marriage—that is, if he had any 
such wish—which, Lam sure, he has not, poor simple 
fond boy {| wish our worst fears were from that 
rascal ‘Tom Groombridge... . . You long for Mrs, 
Charles Herbert and her mother-in-law assuming 
the care of my sister—of the Countess St. hadward, 
for which poor J, it seems, am all unfit. You will 
be gratitied :—and more—Mr. Charles Herbert is to 


of—— 


Kdward, for which Mr. Burke Barker is held qui 
as unqualified as is his wife to be the maternal 
companion of her own sister.” 

“What?” shrieked Barker, with a tone and 
clare which frightened his wife; but instantly 
commanding himself, he said in a quiet voice, 
? Tam fatigued to- 
day—worn and chafed, and in no humour to be 


_trifled with.’ 


. . Whatthink you Emmeline has confessed | 


tome /—I have been in utter misery till you came 
in, sending over all the town, and bursting during 
this tedious dinner.” 

“More, | presume, of that d——d groom-boy— 
that former lover of hers?—By the Eternal! I 
could kill her with my own hand!” hissed forth 


Barker. We are 


| tested him since the 


Barker, clenching his hands and teeth: while his , 


naturally pale complexion became livid with the 
rife of deadly passions. 
: * Trash—nonsense :—worse, much worse than 
that childish stuff is this new affair.” 
“Worse, madam !—worse than an elopement— 
tan utter disgrace to her, the voung wanton! 
and ruin to us?—what the Duke of Plantagenet 
loiys for—would rejoice at; what that fellow, 
Gryphon, who to-day at a meeting of these cursed 
pr ipretors, has baited ne till mny blood boils—what 
- would bribe for, plot for. I tell you, nothing 
‘sthan placing the girl under the immediate and 
“ose Cure of the Herberts can save her re puts ition, 
~ and leave us some chance for the future. This 
vlack Assurance in which you know, 
Maria, I have heen myself most grossly deceived, 
a tasdone me inconceivable mischief—even with the 

ie, St. Mdward. He is incapable of forming 


business, 


| 


*T was never less in the humour of trifling, 
sold! That cunning fellow 
Gryphon, the Duke’s solicitor.—how | have de- 
interviews we had at the 
time of Emmeline’s elope marriage! 
abominable eves, while he was at the civillest, told 
ine that he did not believe one word T said. Iwas 
sure, then, he hated us—and now he has done us ; 
lie hias scented out those post ofits vou obtained froma 
St. Edwards for your city friends.” 

* Done what?” pray, 
do for once be straightforward—forget vou are a 
( ‘rippes.” 

* ] will not be angry, 
in not the calmest voice. 
vourinnuendoes,-—The planisthis-—Gry phon’s plan, 
though the duke—the old noodle—takes credit for 
it :—DPoor dear Emmy sucked the whole out of her 
simpleton last night. He, you must know, is in 
secret communication with his grandmother the 
duchess, or rather with her favourite maid, 
was also St. Kdward’s nurse, Both the old Woollen 
spoiled and petted the boy while they tormented 
It is not easy to say which is still the most 


The old 


: : 
when his 





make diaste, ma’am, and 


Barker,” replic lL the lady, 
“| pity vou, and despise 


who 


him. 
dotingly fond of him—probably the nurse, 


' duchess was bred at Court and delights in all man- 


ot iv de inion of himself; but he has learned to inter- | 
er t the Whispers and sneers of the puppies whom 
: hemects. —But what of Emmeline?7—has the young 
ae Yavabond not consented to return to the country 
for ‘ud vive her no more trouble? I thought [ had 
at nght ened him sufficiently.” 
ke ne re quite on the wrong scent, Barker: 
= a _ (etests the linpude nt low- horn vi arlet, whose 
did ish—to which he has probably been put up 
‘ wn one—is to extort mone yout of her fears.— 
nat we What has he to tell “That he was 


an impu- 





ner of petty strategy. She would scheme to cheat 
the duke, were it but about the hour or manner 
in which her poodle is to be washed. Of course he 
has no idea that she has been guilty of the petty 
treason of sending messages and money to St. Ed- 
ward by her trusty back-stairs plenipote ntiary, 
with whom Emmeline has made friends. You know 
what an ingratiating, what a fascinating cre ature 
the countess is, when she wishes to gain any one.” 

“— know Emmeline’s natural cunning tran- 
scends :—but no matter—go on Maria.” 
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552 VIOLET HAMILTON; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


“ Well, the development of the grand scheme is, 
that St. Edward and his wife shall immediately go 
abroad, accompanied by the whole Herbert family ; 
travel for three or four years in a manner which 
becomes the rank and prospects of the parties; while 
the St. Edwards shall have all the while—mark 
the cruelty, the atrocity, the villany of the scheme, 
—no intercourse whatever—not the slightest, with 
us or with my family,—with Emmeline’s family, 
eut off from all possible connexion with us for 
three or four vears,—for ever! [ may say,—for if 
this hold, St. Edward and his wife are lost to us.— 
He isto pledge his honour to his grandfather and the 
other friends of the family, that we shall be to him 
as utter strangers,—and she—imy sister, oh, mon- 
strous! is to be graciously allowed the means of 
making some paltry provision for her parents of a 
few hundreds a-year, if—mark the condition—they 
scree to receive it in the country and through Mr. 
Gryphon.” 

Mrs. Barker paused, alarmed at the stony, fixed 
look of her husband, who said, **Go on—tell me all,” 
and vet relapsed into musing. 

[sit notenough ?—good merey, Burke, what more 


would you have /—Herbert is to have a thousand | 
a-vear of salary for himself, and I know not how | 
much for his ladies.—They travel in the first style | 


—and the most brilliant reversionary prospects 
are held out.—But let them alone. Emmeline is 
but a child, and will soon forget us ; St. Edward, 
the most facile of young men. Give them these 
few years and he is the Herberis’ property for 
life—the estates that vow were to manage, Bar- 
ker—the seat in Parliament that vow were to hold 
—see now the event! But, goodness, love, how 
horrible you look! Have T done it? Did [ not, 
as an affectionate wife, warn vou against. the 
awful responsibility of obtaining that match for 
ny sister’ Am not J the person, of all others, 
most to be pitied 2? But, no, nol’ screamed thie 
lady in another mood, and starting to her feet, 
* this infamous conspiracy, to tear my beloved 
sister—my dear brother-in-law—froin their coun- 
try and from us all; to crush our hearts—to wound 
us through our tenderest affections, never shall 
take effect. Nature and law alike 
disclaim it. Can you not write something in the 
papers, Barker—you who are so clever—to defeat 
ne 


Monsters! 


“Be quiet, and sit down,” said Barker sternly ; | 


and shading his brow and eves with his hand, 
he was again Jost in tumultuous thought. Too 
surely, as his wife had said, the ground had slipped 
from under him; yet such, ina mind of high in- 
ielligence, is the involuntary homage which error 


pays to rectitude, that, unlike his wife, he could not | 


meanly heap reproaches upon the Herberts. That 
they would at once close with these tempting and 


Inost advantageous proposals he made no question : | 


indeed, it never occurred to him to doubt; but 
neither did he question that every part of Herbert's 
conduct had been most fair and honourable. He 


had but one hope. It was placed, not in Herbert’s | 
ne w-] orn ] hi il ys a hy or h is iT Ve of j Ih¢ ley elie le) Ice, 


but upon his imagined weak side; his overstrained 
delicacy on Unaginary points of honour; and that 


















































overweening if latent pride for his wife, wi; 


} 
4aacl} 


might make him, if properly stimulated, revolt 4; 
the idea of her becoming even principal lady of the 
bed-chamber to Duchess Emmeline, and thus rey. 
der the whole plan abortive. 

Barker was roused from thought by vyiolen: 
ringing and knocking; and ina half minute ¢h. 
tall servant came in to say, that the COUNTY) per. 
son, Whom Mrs. Barker had appointed to come «: 
half-past eight, was waiting Mr. Barker in th. 
Statue-room. Barker nodded, and the man With- 
drew. 

* Frantic idiot !—but I will see him; and pris 
vide for him too. There is a class of people—the 
very poorest creatures in intellect—with whom }: 
is most dangerous to have anything to do.’—My, 
Barker’s phrase would have been morecorrect in th: 
slang sense, “most dangerous todo.” “ A manofany 
sense, Who knew the world,” he continued, * would 
have been quiet under his losses, or sought satisfac- 
tion at law: this drivelling shrimp runs about from 
coffee-house to coffee-house; nay, he gues to the 
newspapers, and does more mischief than ten men 
of any judgment would allow themselves to do,” 
Another visiter was announced: —* Ha! Edmund, 
—sit with your sister till T give audience to a luna- 
tic.” 

Dr. Kdmund Crippes, who, in virtue of smooth 
manners, a handsome equipage, never off the 


streets and squares of the West End, great fa- 


mily industry, one fashionable, dashing, young 
patient, to break the ice with, and a most judicious 
and rather delicate system of pufiing,—was become 
a rising accoucheur in the fashionable world, « 
man Whose fortunes rested apparently upon a more 
secure foundation than those of any other member 
of his Talented Fainily, provided that he played 
his ecards well. All depended on that, as his 
brother-in-law sometimes condescended to tell 
him. ‘* There is Jack, your brother,’ Barker 
would say, “ with much brighter natural part— 
with many unquestionable accomplishments—goue 
to the dogs—and will go. No saving him, He 
has no discretion—no_ self-command— no self- 
respect. That forcign lottery business, which in 
other hands promised so fair, is blown, by his arrant 
folly; and himself—but IT wash my hands of him 
—there is no serving a person of his kind—and | 
will not farther share his disgrace.” 

* Nor I,” said the stately physician. “ I shall 


contribute, like you and Polly, my mite, to send 


him to the United States; but if Jack will come 


back to London, to disgrace his family, 1 know 
what we should do.” 


The learned Doctor, seeing Barker absorbed, 
now began to make his diurnal report of the young 
countess’s hopeful state, in confidential whispers 
to his sister. Lady St. Edward was certainly 
evcemte; an event of nearly equal importance to 


i , 4 
the House of Plantagenet and the Talented Family 


of Crippes. Her accouchement, if all went fair, 
might be expected to take place in about sev 
months.” Yes, Polly,” said the facetious pr 
titioner, “ I shall have to congratulate you on ye 


nephew, the heir to ducal honours, some time 1 
February next. 1 shall have Emmy end yout 
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.. William White, the rich old banker's voung 
wife, (who takes such deep interest in’ the coun- 
poss's progress, ,) confined in the same week. ‘Toler- 
able work that; but Emmeline is really likely to 
ye a good nest egg to me;—all the young wives 
— with the city are so proud to be attended 

- a countess’s physician. I shall certainly raise 

; Ay fees forthwith.” 
“swish you joy of her, if it last,’ said Mrs, 
Barker—always piqued at being thrown into the 
jade, though but for a moment, by the younger 
jster, Whose fortune she had made. 

* Polly cross and Barker silent,’ said the 
It was but of late days that 
Dr. Edmund had ventured to address his ** intel- | 
lectual” brother-in-law without the formal M7. The 
emission Was svinptomatic. He went on—* But 
Emmy’s first child may be a girl;—your sex are al- 
ways forward, Polly —but no matter, there will be | 
plenty of “em—tine thriving planta genistas. My 
mother had eleven ot us, had she not, Poll? if. 
the first prove a girl in spite of ine, it may antici- | 
pate my time by from thirty to forty-eight hours ; 
—your sex are always in a hurry to make a figure 
in the world, Mrs. Barker,” 

“Goodness, Edinund! what a chatter-box you 
have become—you who formerly durst not open 
your lips before Mr, Barker; and how inde/icately 
vouch: atter—knowing how very fastidious my hus- 
band is—and he is not quite well to-night... . 
My dear, you have surely forgotten the man waits | 
yous... » Don't you think, Edmund, that the 
countess decade have other professional advice | 

sides yours! You are but young in the profes- 
Son: and there is all the difference in the world | 
between the Countess St. Edward and those city 
women you attend.’  Loudly as Mrs. Barker 
sunded her brotber’s praises, where so great an 


humorous Doctor. 


rere was at stake as her auntship to a duke, | 

i had misgivines, which, however, Dr. Edmund 
aed with the utmost coolness, though Mrs, 
Baris rs appe ‘al to her husband at once gained 
iii to her side. Mr. Barker indeed profe sssed the 
createst. confidence in’ Dr. Edmund’s. skill and 
scence, but for his own sake solely, he considered 
the responsibility too great, and thought that other 
alvice was desirable. 

While this important point was debated, the 
unhappy provincial Ex-Agent of the Middlesex | 
wil Surrey Philanthropic Assurance got out of all 
patience, Te had been wandering in the neigh- 
hy 


murhood of Barker’s house half the day; ex- | 

tusted, highly nervous, and in the most ineits ible 
condition. Without even the means of procuring 
per refreshment, and unable to return to his 
listant lodging and came back at the appointed 
hour, he lingered on for hours that seemed like 

wavy vears, until the imagined author of his 
is ry, having fared sumptuously, should conde- 
wend at last to give his victim an audience. 
Al ut seven in the evening, becoming exceedingly 
dies, he went into a plac e—not a gin- -palac 2, but 
‘siu-erih, frequented by cab-drivers and servants 
“ livery—and paid his last twopence for a glass of 
“in, and a morsel of bread. While he slowly | 
ed the unusual and harsh beverage, which | 
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supplied fuel to his previous nervous excitement, a 
gong was heard booming over the neighbouring 
vardens, 

* My master’s summons,” said a person, who, 
like Bigsby, was seeking refreshment in this re- 
sort, ; 

“Mr. Barker's place you are in now?” inquired 
the keeper of the gin-crib, 

* He, the villain, the scoundrel !—is Barker 
called to his fat dinner by a gong, as if he were 

lord?” cried the little quivering man, to whom, 
in his present state, this trifling circumstance was 
as the last drop which makes the full cup over- 
How, The man stared, but took up his change 
and walked off,—by no means disposed to become 
the volunteer champion of a master considerably in 
arrear with all his servants’ wages, and of whom 


many queer stories were abroad, 


Bigsby afterwards wandered about until the ap- 
pointed hour, whenheentered Mr. Barker’sdwelling, 
if not intoxicated, vet under violent excitement ; 
which increased, as he hurriedly paced the Statue- 
room, planning what stinging things he was to say; 
wondering what satisfaction he might obtain, and if 
he could get—provided he should condescend to 
accept of it—any part of his lost money to carry 
home to his wife, and their dunning landlady. 
There was little to soothe a man in this mood in 
those surrounding objects of expense, taste, and 
luxury, all of which were procured, as he morbidly 
fancied, by his ruin, The sound of the gong, when 
he recalled his own silenced humble dinner bell, 


_and his incapacity to procure a meal, had wakened 


the lurking devil in his breast, and the other marks 
of Mr. Barker's splendour did not contribute to 
lav the demon to rest. After waiting in the Statue - 
room—the very name of which was maddening— 
for probably tive minutes, which seemed an age, 


he furiously rung the bell: “ Does your master 


know that / wait/—Mr. Robert Bigsby of a 





“Mr. Barker will be here presently, sir.” 

“Hla! very fine and handsome—those, those 
mirrors—those silk damask curtains, and budlion 
fringe!—May I have a glass of water?—Whiat’s 
that—what’s that?” and he pointed to a statue of 
the size of life or larger, which stood in a recess 


behind the marble pillars at the end of the room. 


“That I believe, sir, is a statue of Justice, done 
by a Frenchman of the name of Canova, which, I 
am told, cost Mr. Barker £1500 or £2000, My 
master has a fine taste for Virtue.” 

* No, sir, it is not Justice, sir; though she is 
blind. ‘That’s the devil, sir—the black devil— 
ha! At him—at him! It’s Barker. There’s his 
gong again. It splits my ears. They ring—ring 
And the frantic man rushed forward,and smashed at 
the pieces of choice sculpture in the room, on which 
the small cane which he carried fell innocuous, 
but in his frenzy he shivered one large mirror, before 
the servant could rush upon and overpower him. 
This he would have been unable to do for any 
length of time had not Mr. Barker and another 
servant heard the uproar, and come to his assis- 
tance. ‘There was now no doubt of the stranger's 
madness; yet the shrewd varlets present were not 
slow to extract a meaning from his incoherent 
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ravings, which were anything but favourable to 
the honour of their master. 

In the meanwhile, Barker, believing him mad 
with liquor as well as with passion, which he partly 
was, soothed him as he best could, and promptly 
decided on his own line of conduct. 

* You teli me, sir—nay, take more Water—you | 
are excited, Mr. Bigsby—it will cool you and do | 
vou good—you tell me Mr, Charles Herbert warned | 
you against this bubble office, —would to God, sir, 
he had warned me—who, in purse and reputation, 
am a much deeper sufferer than yourself. Mr. 
Herbert is one of my oldest and best friends; will 
vou accompany me now, late as the hour is, to 
his private residence near Chelsea, and let us try 
whether his opinion of the things of which you 
complain, and which, upon my honour, L deeply 
regret, does not change your mind as to my share 
of this damnable business? . .) .) Lhave a busi- 
hess appointment at my chambers at nine, and 
am behind already; but if you will take a crush | 
in my cab—we can, when I have finished my busi- | 
ness, take a boat, and reach Herbert’s residence be- | 
fore ten.—Come! T should be sorry to see vou labour | 
under such an unhappy prepossession for another 


| 
| 


night.” 

Bigsby looked anxiously in the face of the | 
speaker;—could he trust to him? and vet what 
motive could Barker have to deceive him in the 
proposed Visit. 

* Come, come—Herbert understands business, 
and something of the rubs of life too: let him be 
umpire—and, by heaven, if he gives it against me, I 
am ready tu share with you to the last shilling I 


possess.” 

* That is fairly spoken Mr. Barker—I shall at- 
tend you as vou say: and my poor old aunt, who 
brought me up—who was more than a mother to 
me—whom | compelled, idiot that Lam! to take 
her trifling savings out of the hands of the Duke of 
Plantagenet’s steward, for which his Grace vene- 
rously allowed her tive per cent. as she was the 
widow of a favourite servant—to take her little all 
from that safe keeping and invest’—— 

“Say no more, Mr. Bigsby,” interrupted Bar- 
ker—* [ assure vou [ was deeply affected by read- 
ing vour statement of the good old lady’s case:— 
the Duke of Plantagenet’s head-cardener’s widow 
was she /—don’t let another word of it transpire,— 
vou are aware how closely lam by marriage con- 


nected with the Plantagenets: I may have some- | 
thing to sav in the management of inv brother-in- | 
law’s property by and by—and some pretty pick- | 
| ting, cold and hungry, in our unpaid lodging.” [ar- 


ings to dispose of too:—come, my gor id fellow, vou 


allow vourself to be too much overcome: the old 


lady's annuity I shall pay out of my own pocket 
—on condition that not another Auwsh is heard 
about it, till the Company’s affairs are wound up; 
I do not despair of a good dividend vet.” 

Bigsby shook his head, incredulous, and Mr. 
Barker went out, and in two minutes obtained a 
formal certificate from his brother-in-law Dr. Ed- 
mund Cripps. 

*(, mad as a march-hare! I ean testify that—to 
smash vour beautiful mirrors, and destr V so much 
valuable property! Dut, really, Barker, you give 





yourself too much trouble about him: can’t yoy 
send for the Police? Know his friends in th 
North—Pooh!—who is to care for the relations , 
all their friends who choose to come up to Londo, 
and take delirium tremens? And are Vou saf- 


-alone with him, Barker! You are a man of gros: 


physical courage—but to go alone, and by water, 
with a maniac at this hour’ 

* Not a word—the servants’ —and Park, 
made a signal of silence.“ L must enjoin seerey 
the most strict; there is always implied disgrace jy 
such attacks: and if, as | hope, a few weeks restoy. 
the poor fellow’s intellects—never great—rv , 
need be thewiser, Don’t sit fer me to-night, Maria: 
I need not bid you be silent and secret.” 

With the certificate in his pocket, which ena. 
bled him, as he imagined, with the aid of a tri#- 
ing sum of money, to deposit his companion in any 
private asvlum for lunatics which best suited his 
purpose, Mr. Barker embarked with Bigsby, giy- 
ing the hoatmen private orders where to halt. He 
had already apprised the keeper of a private asvlum 
for the insane, which had a gate and stairs opening 
to the Thames, of his approach with a patient whose 
case demanded the utmost caution and secrecy, 
The house, surrounded by high-walled vardens, 
had tiftv vears before been the villa of a nobleman; 
and, in the twilight, it might easily, for one half- 
hour, pass for the residence of Mr. Herbert. More 





time was not needed: with the keeper he antici- 


pated no great difficulty; and the patient was fer the 
moment certainly mad. To make this more sure, 
Dr, kdmund Cripps, who had no doubt himself, 
had got one of his black brethren of the faculty 
to subscribe his own certificate. 

Another half-hour past, and they were fairly 
afloat on the Thames, Bigsby muttering to him- 
self—* Pll hear what Mr. Herbert has to say 
—he warned me—he is a gentleman—and thoug) 
all the world were against me, I can’t be worse 
—I can’t be worse: poor Jane!—she is ill, poor 
virl—and we parted in anger, as too often of 
late; but | may have cheering news for her when 
I return; and the landlady shall have my ring be- 
fore her bracelets—poor Jane!” He sunk into 
silence, from which he was roused by the trivial 
circuinstance of Barker unconsciously, and with 
little music in his mind, humming a fashionable 
opera tune, which wound him to rage. 

“Ay, you can sing, sir—you can sing; you 
live in a fine house, drive your cab, and dress your 
lady, and strike your gong—while my wife, sir, Jane 
Stokes Simmons, born and bred in affluence, is sit 


ker, at a loss what to reply, whistled with affected 
carelessness. The sounds appeared to jar on the 
exasperated nerves of Bigsby. He cround his teeth, 
and entreated Barker to desist from torturin: 
him by those sounds, or he should go mad, Mr. 
Barker at once desisted, somewhat astonished to 
hear that he had been whistling; vet, 5° absent 
was he, that in another minute he unconsciously of 
peated the offence ; and Bigsby started up in fury ane 
broke forth in a wild strain of execration and Mi 
braiding, telling the hoatmen, to whom he os 3 ae 
of his wrongs and losses, and of the despair a? 
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misery to which he had been reduced by that man 
before them. 

Barker, fixed in his purpose, and knowing 
that Jess than another hour would rid him of 
this petty source of annoyance for as long as he 
chose, restrained the expression of his indignation, 
and entreated and expostulated with his violent 
sceuser, but in vain, “I wild tell these men—I 
vill tell them,” he cried aloud, * of your damnable 
villanv;—they are Englishmen,—they are honest, 
hard-working, hard-faring men;—they love fair 
nlav:—they have, like me, wives and children,— 
but they do not, like me, see them naked, house- 
less, and starving,—and through you, sir, you!— 
false, treacherous, smovth-tongued, remorseless 
hypocrite:—called toyour sumptuous meal by your 
gong. Do its sounds drown the cries of your 
vieims? Yes, boatmen, this fellow—this upstart 
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beggar, Who married the daughter of a tiddler, and | 
° . . | 
made a lady of her, is called to his dinner by a 


cong, as if he were a duke, while Jane Stocks Sim- 
mons —— 

* Push on my lads,” said Barker calmly—* the 
poor wretch is—as you see :—push on!” 

“You would say that I am mad, would you, 
scoundrel?” cried little Bigsby, who seemed like 
one inspired, and springing to the throat of his 
enemy, he called out—** it is as false as the hell 
that yawns for you.” 

“Sit down, sir,” replied Barker, beginning to 
jose temper, and pushing his puny assailant otf— 
“Sit down in quiet, or by Heaven [ will pitch 
you overboard—would you overset the boat? Strike 
out, ny men, and heve is a crown for vou.” 


rady reply; and Barker, finding himself recog- 
ised, calmly said—** [f this excited person has 
uything of which he may justly complain, the 
tribunals of the country are open, and [tam pre- 
pared to ineet him there.” 

Villain, again! cold, insulting, stinging, damned 
villain,’—eried the frenzied dwarf, shivering vio- 
atly with emotion—* The grave is open—the 
Thames is open :—At the only tribunal to which 
misery like mine can appeal are you ready to meet 
me‘—Then ho! for it.’ With the energy of mad- 
ness he avain clutched at Barker; and after a mo- 
nent’s grapple the little skiff heeled, and both were 
}iunved into the river. One man, to save himself, 
‘prung into Herbert’s boat, which was passing at 


stant swaying hither and thither as they grappled ; 
until, While one man sprung into Herbert’s boat, 
with a plunge that made it heel, and placed the 
passengers in imminent danger, several seemed to 
he precipitated into the water. 

Herbert’s boatmen were at first’ enraged at the 
intruder, and shoved lustily off, in order to ensure 
their own safety:—* Halt!” shouted [Herbert,— 
* ship your oars—you may strike down the drown- 
ing men,—a sovereign—a couple of them—to hin 
who shall first rescue a fellow-creature!” 

* Three, four, tive, er o° them!” shouted Marion, 
throwing out her arms like a sybilinspired—** Oh 
what's world’s year to the dear life of perishing 
sinners! Oh what awfu’ words were von! . . 
There’s a human face a bit ahead, bobbin like a 
herrin buoy ;—Lord guide us !—there, there—now 
vonder ;7~¥e flit about sae in this bit cockle shell: 
—ve'll surely whamle us a°!” 

* Where? where?” cried Herbert, who had sei ved 
an oar, and who made the little vessel wheel 
and quiver in rapid evolutions, with probably more 
bravery than nautical skill, though the boatimen, 
keeping a sharp look-out, did not remonstrate with 
him, nor deprive him of a post, which said some- 
thing for his Cambridge science. 

* Itwas vonder—yonder,”’ cried Marion, pointing 


— and there—there again—just below us; Tim 
vsure, I could swear it was the poor little man, 


the tailor’s lodger, that I saw first. Oh, sirs, strive 
hard; and as ’'m a true woman, ve shall not lack 
vour reward both here and hereafter.’ Herbert 
and the men pulled stoutly for a few strokes in 


the direction specihed, but nothing was to be seen. 
* Thank you, thank you, Mr. Barker,” was the | 


The ery of * men in the river,” had now spread 
wide and far, and craft of all kinds, some of them 
with lamps, were already skimining about in every 
direction, Yet some minutes had elapsed before 
ghe nan was picked up, apparently little injured, 
and who had probably, after the first stunning 
plunge, sustained himself by swimming. 

* Do Lowe my providential escape to vou, Mr. 
Herbert /” said this dripping person, rescued when 
hoisted into the boat, “your passing has been most 


critically timed forme ; a maniac got into the boat 


} 


‘hat moment, and the other dexterously recovered | 
‘he balance of his own, though it was now half- | 


led with water. 





CHAPTER XXIIT, 


We how return to the homeward vovagers, 
wl 


‘he young harvest moon rising broad and red 
“rough the hazy atmosphere. 

In 4 boat passing in the opposite direction, and 
tugved slowly against stream and tide, loud and 

“ordant voices were heard by Mrs. Linton and 
ethert, as of those of men in anger; and soon 
“rds of fearful and threatening import were dis- 
“guished, while between them and the murky 


horiz, 3 ° ° 
Mon, figures were imperfectly seen for an in- 


“li we left on their prosperous way, admiring 


| 


with me, and had nearly drowned us all.” 

* Lord-sake man, if ye have the heart of a man, 
help the other folks to suave life, and dinna think 
Mr. Herbert will listen to you while there’s a darg 
like this at his door,” cried Marion. 

* What did you say, ma’am?—I do not, I bey 
pardon, perfectly understand Seotch,’ replied 
Barker, dripping and shivering, vet with a gentle 
kor heaven’s sake, land me 
at all events—as well be drowned as die of cold :— 
your chance of picking up the lunatic is about as 
good as that of fishing up the Royal George.—He has 
been in the water a full quarter of an hour now.” 

Herbert, who was anxiously looking out in every 
direction, and calling to the people in the other 
boats, made no reply. He indeed began to despair ; 
hut he would not cease in his humane endeavours. 
Onee or twice he flattered himself that he heard 
the voice of the missing man—now here, now there; 
and once a floating oar, which he had himself 
thrown out, deceived him, 
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The boatmen gave as 
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their opinion, that the tide and current must hy 
this time have borne the man a good way off, and 
that, if found at all, it must be farther down the 
river, and probably with life extinct. 

“That is the common sense of it, Mr. Herbert,” 
said the impatient Barker. “ Don't, for God's 
sake, kill a living and sane man for the chance of 
recovering a drowned lunatic.” 

Herbert was still silent: whatever sympathy he 
might have felt with the uncomfortable plight of 
his former friend, was neutralised by this speech. 
* Land me as quickly as possible, boatmen,” pro- 
ceeded Barker, in a more imperious tone ; for he 
was irritated by Herbert’s silence. 

“The boat is the lady’s and the gentleman's,” 
said one of the rowers, more inclined to obey his 
pay-masters than this imperious stranger. 


* Once again I command you to row to the 


shore,” said Barker haughtily.  “ T shall have 
you before a magistrate, fellow, for your insolence ; 
and for thus detaining me at the risk of my life.” 
* The boat is the company’s, sir, and noi ours,” 
erowled the senior boatman. 
Good sake, man! you were but even now withi- 
in an ace of eternity yourself, 


ner, Who, mad if he be, has maybe had good cause 
to drive him mad.—Do you think it is any plea- 
sureto Mr. Herbert to be hazing and whirling about 


i? the dark, on the Thames here, in a bit cockle | 


shell, if he could help it? Ifthe poor man be daft, 
he is just somuch more the object of pity, espe- 
cially to those who have brought him, poor soul! 
to such a pass.” 

* You seem well informed of his affairs, ma’ain,” 
replied Barker in a sneering tone. 

* Tf all Lon’on be not so, it’s not for want of his 
exposing the source of his calamity, high and low: 
I mean the unhanged raseals he has been the 
dupe of—name and surname.” 

Those names were not inquired after by the for- 
mer speaker; and nowacry came across the river, 
* Picked him up!” and Herbert’s barge was stoutly 


pulled to the landing-place on the Surrey side, | 
whither the body of the poor man had been borne. | 


The whole party now landed. * You are now 
at liberty to proceed whither you will, Mr. Bar- 
ker,” said Herbert, speaking for the first time to 
his old acquaintance; and he civilly added, * the 
sooner vou change your wet clothes the better. —. 
. . . . Carry the body carefully into the first 
respectable tavern—get a surgeon—all the help 
possible—fly!” 

* Til go myself for help,” cried Marion. 

* And I,” said Herbert, “will see that all pos- 
sible is done here.” 

“T owe you everlasting thanks for the efforts 
you made to save me from the consequences of that 
unhappy maniac’s frenzy,” said Barker, while his 
teeth involuntarily chattered from cold and agita- 
tion. “ Life, I fear, is utterly extinguished in the 
poor wretch—your efforts will prove useless.” 

* T hope not,” replied Herbert.“ But no means 
shall be wanting to restore him. 
friends? He was in your company.” 

* ] know little of him save his evident madness, 


You may surely | 
have some compassion for another perishing sin- | 
of the patient by Mrs. Marion and Mr. Barker, 


Who are his. 


I deserve my ducking for my folly in pernittin- 
him, in his excited state, to get into the boat with 
me.” 

“We have searched his pockets,” said the boat. 
man who helped to carry the insensible body 
* Devil a ha’porth in ’em, save a bundle of ens, 
cilt bills of the famous Surrey and Middleses 


Bubble Company—one of its gulls belike, who, a 
he could not get on by wind, tried to get off hy 
water!” c 

The expression of Barker’s face, the basilis: 
glance that shot from his deep-set eve upon the 
speaker, while he said, ** You are a wag, are you ” 
were not lost on Herbert. 

In another minute, surgeons and apothecaries, 
to the number of a round dozen, hearing that « 
humane rich gentleman had picked up a drownine 
man, crowded to the tavern, where every means 
were employed for more than an hour and a half 
to restore animation. Meanwhile, Barker, wet as 
he was, lingered with Marion in the bar of the 
tavern, spell-hound, as it appeared, to the spot. 
He seemed to feel that his continued presence until 


i 


the scene closed, was necessary to his own defence, 


As waiters and assistants occasionally passed the 
bar, they were eagerly interrogated on the condition 


though from widely different motives. Their re- 
ports varied ; but at nearly twelve o’clock, Herbert 
himself descended, and sadly announced to Marion, 
that he had at last surrendered all hope. 

* The will of the Lord be done!—and oh, the 
poor widow vonder!” 

Mr. Herbert was somewhat surprised to find 
Barker still here. That gentleman had, however, 
partially dried his clothes, by standing before the 
kitchen fire, into which he had thrown the useless 
certificate, carried within his glove, which was to 
consign poor Bigsby to amad-house, He was now, 
im safe enough custody. 

“Mr. Barker, I am afraid you have neglected 
yourself,” said Herbert, touched by the appear- 
ance of the shivering man, who looked almost as 
like a corpse as the body laid out above stairs. 

“T wished to see the end of it... . The 
miserable, frantic creature who has paid so dearly 
for his folly, was an agent of that infamous com- 
pany, of whose real character I, upon my honour, 
Mr. Herbert, knew as little as the unhappy pe 
son himself. In a_ professional capacity—one 
strictly professional—I was connected with the 
proprietors—scoundrels and swindlers!—for a short 


time, to my cost ; and the poor wretch fancied he 


owed his embarrassments to me. He was’—— 

* 1 know what he was,” said Herbert, coldly; 
and, turning to the mistress of the tavern, he gave 
her his card, . 

* And the funeral, sir, and the erowner?”” inqull 
ed the landlady. * Ido not see how our great Teo! 
can be given up to-morrow for the ’quest, unless 
you have all over by one o’clock, as we are n 
spoke for a dance and a wedding-party.” 

“7 hope that can be arranged.” 

“Til take charge of the funeral in the mean 
time,” said Marion, briskly, “ and of the boatmen 
and the doctors, Lhave plenty of siller in my poucs 
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the night, by chance, Mr. Charles ; and ye maun 


just let me for aince be your banker;” and Marion 


cheerfully counted out her cash, and found the 
different expectants more moderate than she had 
anticipated ** Lon’on cormorants and river sharks” 
likely to be. 

“| must let you have your own way, my for ul 
fiend,” said Herbert, half smiling at the airs of 
jusiness and modest patronage with which she 
proceeded. . « « « * You have been kept far 
too late out ; and now I must conduct you home : 
a walk will do us both good: a most) painful 
Juty, I fear, still awaits you.” 

“ The widow !—ay, poor, virming thing ; she has 
votten a real cause of repining and sorrow now.” 
a Will vou have the goodness, ma’am, to take 
charge for me of a few pieces, to be applied to the 
yee of the unfortunate woman to whem you al- 


lude,” said Barker, feeling in the breast-pocket of | 


his surtout for the pocket-book already sunk deep 
inthe mud of the Thames. <A sharp spasm con- 
tracted his features. He grew blind, and recled 
as from a mortal blow. “Great Heavens! [am a 
ruined man!” 

Herbert hastily supported him. He gasped for 
breath. A cold perspiration burst from his fore- 
head, 

“T fear you have met with a loss, Mr. Barker,” 
said Herbert, gently, “ but thank Grod for the pre- 
servation of life.” 

“T—I am undone! utterly undone! — Every 
farthing—every document which [ possessed that 
could,’ he paused, ** that could clear my good 
name from the infamous lmputations heaped upon 
me, was collected into that pocket-book ; the con- 
tents of which 1 proposed to lay before vou and 
Mr.Gryphon to-morrow. The swindlers have fied 
with their booty, and I am left here in disgrace.” 


-allthat it inherits? . oo... . 


| 
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of awful reckoning—that day of consuming wrath : 
Prepare us and be our Stay, sinners as we all 
are!” There was a solemn pause, ere Marion re- 
sumed, ‘And to think how a gracious Provi- 
dence brings things round ; making the wickedness 
of inan work its righteous will, and that you, sir, and 
vour dear leddy, should be preferred and honoured, 
and brought again to wealth and respect,—but 
that ve never wanted,—and set in high places, 
and all mainly in and through the wicked contriv- 
ances and mawchinations of those who have bitten 
their ain bridle.” 

* So vou, too, have heard of our promotion hi 
said Herbert, in some surprise ; “ and you congra- 
tulate me, it would seem, upon it.” 

“ Mr. Gryphon was so good as to give me an 
inkling to-day, kennin the joy it would be to my 
heart to hear of any prosperity that might befall 
you or yours, sir. 

* Have you so soon forgot your quotation of this 
evening, vou fickle woman ! 





*O freedom is a noble thing.’’ 


“ Are you at that, Mr. Charles! Well, ye may 
be in the right. After the awful and warning 
schene we have witnessed this same night, sir, 
what seems the value of this fleeting warld, and 
And here we 
are at hame:—and oh! how am I to tell that 
friendless, feckless woman of her bereavement.” 

* Gently as you can, dear ma’ain,—I shall write 
her friends to-night, and call for their address 


| from you early in the morning. We must, I fancy, 


° ° | 
He dashed his open hand on his forehead, unable | 


to conclude the sentence, which Mrs. Marion men- 
tally did for him, by thinking—* and I have lost 
uy share of the plunder in the Thames. 
come, light go.” _It was clear that, whatever might 
he the cause, Barker’s was no feigned anguish. He 
was hardly able to support himself to the cab, in 
which Herbert sent him home, considerately pay- 
ing the hire in advance. 

“God bless you! Mr. Herbert; inquire for me 
to-morrow,” 

“That’s a fey man,” said Marion, taking the 
anmm Which her cavalier kindly offered.“ It’s no 
“common wanness of colour yon ; and the sharp 
traits of the face, and the wild flichterin’ gledges of 
meeyne, T sat and watched him while ve were 
“etter employed, Mr. Charles. 


/ 


. 
le 


I'm little used oxtering with young gentle- 
en. I have not been seen cleeked with man kind 
ince I] saw my bonny protty-jee, Jack Crippes, off 
y the Berwick smack. I’m a highly favoured 
-uld wife wi? my beaux. . . . But yon for- 
pohen man, Mr. Charles ?” 

“Pooh! ‘long ere the devil’—vou remember 

Wr national proverb 2?” ; 

. Ay, ‘lang ere the deil dee by the dyke side,’ 
ut it comes at length, sir; that dread Tribunal to 
“ich the despairing creatur cited him—that day 


Licht | 


| 


be prepared to attend the inquest on the poor fel- 
low.” 

* How will Mr. Burke Barker stand that ordeal, 
Mr. Charles’? how look on the corpse /” 

* Barker has nerve enough a 

* And he'll need it.—But take you care of your- 
self, sir,—ye got a good sprinkling o’ Thames water 
yourself,—mind P’m answerable for your safety to 
the leddies, Take a drop brandy and water, as hot 





| as ve like, ere ve go to bed; were | myself the 


night, [ would insist on your stepping up stairs to 
my Patmos, and preeing a Scotch brandy-posset.” 
Herbert gently smiling at these incongruous 
images, they thus parted; Marion letting herself 
in with her latch-key. 
The tailor, his family, and lodgers, had probably 


been long asleep ; but on the second landing-place 
oa light twinkled under the door of Mrs. Bigsby’s 


But P’'m no tiring | 


chamber. Marion tapped; and the door was par- 
tially opened by that person, who, in a sharp but 
muftled voice, whispered— 

“ Pretty time of night, Big ; how can you look 
me in the face ?—leaving me alone in this odious 
hole, all day long, dying of one of my sick-head- 
aches, and no one to offer me nothing. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself!” Poor Mrs. Bigsby had 
evidently been nursing her wrath, or trying to do so. 

* Madam, you are under a sad mistake,—I am not 
yourgudeman. But be patient and peaceful ; on 
your husband’s account ye will not be much oftener 
detained from needful rest here or elsewhere.” 
Marion knew that the unfortunate pair had parted 
in bitter anger; the wife full of repining,—the 
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husband vowing that herupbraidings and reproaches 


were the keenest-felt of his sufferings, and what | 


cruelly aggravated all else. 

“ 0, good la! 
fancied all the lodgers a-bed,—I was watching for 
Bigsby, meaning to give him a good scolding, in 


fun vou know,—all in fun... . Though matters | 


have gone against him, there is not a better or 


kinder husband in London.—though I do love to | 


tease him a bit betimes.” 

* Tam truly glad to hear you speak so of him,” 
said Marion. 

* Yes, indeed, I assure you ; and [ know that 
papa and my uncles, though they are excessively 


ry with Bigsby, will soon come round, and | 


make things straight again. We were so happy, 


and had everything so nice about us;—I had a) 


fortune of £1500, ma’am, and more to get. Had 
Vou seen us at ——, ma’am, as Mr. Herbert and his 
lady did.—No wonder [ feel the change,—nobody 
knows us here,—there [ could have got everything 
I wanted from every shop in town. I had only to 
say, sendin such and such to Mrs, Robert Bigsbhy.— 
You heard the row, I daresay, this morning,—these 
London rooms are such wretched lath and plaster 
things! It was unreasonable of him, don’t you 
think, to ask me to give away my bracelets, —a 
bridal present ?—but | have done it, ma’am. The 
landladv,—what a horrid woman she is! must have 
money,—LP was never asked for money before in 
my whole life, till [ came to London,—the bracelets 
are gone, and [I don’t miss them. [knew my poor 
iushand was to be fagging about all day, trying to 
ind out that black villain Barker, who has been 
our ruin,—so T got in something nice for supper, 
anda pint of wine, poor fellow,—he needs a drop 





of comfort.—and Lam sure it is not his fault either, | 


he is so late; for he was always kind and at- 
tentive tome. Lhad a letter from my eldest sister 
vesterday ; she thinks papa is relenting,—they have 


the children, and my father is very fond of them. | 
f am the voungest of three daughters, and the first | 


married. DL was a great favourite once. 


But it is | 


a sad thing for a married woman to have to go | 


hack on her own family, with such burdens. My 
mother thinks we should come home,—that is, come 
nearer home. Bigshv’s poor aunt [ told you of, 
will receive us, till something better turn up,—vet 
he was so very provoking about the bracelets, that 
[ did not tell him this morning ; indeed he put it 
juite out of my head.” 

“That, madam, was a sore pity,” said Marion 
solemnity. 
the glimmering licht a gracious Providence was 
casting up out of dark despair 

* WHWist!” interrupted the unconscious widow, 
“that must be my husband now,—I will tell him, 
—I know it is wrong to be so impatient with him ; 
hut T must seold him first :—was it not shocking 
to leave me in this odious place all dav—quite by 
nuvself, with no one to speak to me,—and the nice 
supper T got in, waiting so very long ?” 

Marion’s melancholy duty seemed every moment 
to become more difficult. Silly and almost perverse 
as the voung woman was, she was not altogether 
widhout heart, nay theremight even be strongattach- 





t 


* Had you told the distressed man of | 


ment under the bickerings and mutual recrimjna- 
tions in which the silly pair indulged —th oy. 


there certainly was not that strong vet tender tie 
It is the old Seotch lady. TT! 


which is formed for the day of adversity. While 
Marion ruminated on how she was to disclose ¢h¢ 
awful truth, the house-bell was rung repeatedly ap4 
with violence ; and the tailor, under the customary 
London alarm of ™ Fire,” leapt from hed and pulled 
up his front window. 

“That cannot be Bigsby. . . . . O.some. 
thing has happened!” said the alarmed wife risin« 
and beginning to tremble. ts 
hand, and kept her on her seat, when she would 
have run out, and begged her to wait, and they 
would soon hear what was the matter. After a 
short sharp colloquy over the window, Marion's 
mortal antipathy, the tailor’s wife,in only her night. 
dress, and the old plaid shawl which seemed her 
prescribed costume onall nocturnal alarms, abruptly 
knocked sharply upon the door and then bounced in, 

La, Ma’am, vou are not a-bed then, and Missis 
Linton with you! Do you know what has hap- 
pened? Your husband has drowned himself in the 
River.” 

“Inhuman wra-atch !” exclaimed Marion, ex- 
tending her still vigorous arms to. sustain the 
stricken woman, who fell into a deadly swoon. 

* Goodness gracious, here’s a to do!—wern’t they 
a quarrelling like dog and cat from morn to night.” 

“ Draw up the window, woman—let in air—get 
a bason of cold water:—Poor silly, forlorn thing!” 
and Marion pressed the insensible body to her kind 
breast. ‘ May be ye judge her by your ain stout 
heart, madam; that could take a hushand’s death 
more lightly.” The tailor now entered half-dressed. 

* Help me up stairs, Mr. Snipson, with this 
poor creature! Tl take charge o’ her now until 
she is in better keeping.” 

The tailor who seemed at least in this instance 
to have more feeling than his lady, prepared to 
second Marion’s purpose—contented to lose as a 
lodger the poor widow of the poor suicide, as he 
could retain her few goods for what was due to 
him of rent. 

“T should not have disturbed the poor dawdle,” 
said the tailor’s lady, somewhat ashamed of herself, 
“if orders had not been wanted about the body; 
the people of the Shzp can’t have their best parlou! 
taken up without knowing who is to pay. That's 
hut reasonable you will allow, maa, for people 
ina public way.” 

“T thought that was settled,” eried Marion in- 
dignantly. “7 am answerable,” she proceeded 


Marion grasped hy pe 


with great energy— Mrs. Marion Linton, house: 


holder, No. 900, Fleet Street, is answerable for all 
just and reasonable charges.” 

This was perfectly satisfactory to the person he- 
low. The poor woman was carried up stairs to 
Marion’s apartments, still ina dead swoon; but by 
dint of the efforts of the whole party, who kindly 
co-operated, she began to give signs of return: 
ing sensibility; and then suddenly remembering 
her condition, she fell into a violent passion © 
hysterical grief, from the mere exhaustion of va 
che at last dropped asleep. Marion now requeste’ 
her neighbours to go away, while the tailor’s lsd 
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yessed her services, and protested that she would | 


sit till day-light by the new-made widow in case of 
whatever might occur, 

“* Who could have fancied the diddle-daddle body 
would take on so about it!” 


“You, perhaps !—a Lon’on-bred leddy o° strong | 


nerves like you, could stand the drowning 0” a 
ydeman better!” said Marion, sarcastically. 

~ 6 Yes, faith, or the hanging either, had Snip and 
| lived like them,” returned the woman, laughing. 
« Especially, ma’am, if Thad a chance of my old 
admirer, Crippes, casting up to comfort me in my 
widowhood. I so like to tease Snipson about poor 
Jack—where is he at present, ma’am? Is it true 
that he has a sister rea//y married to a lord?” 

“Tt is SO said,” crowled Marion. 

“I’m pretty sure of it, and Pl tell vou how.” 

“Another time, if vou please—PIIl not detain 
yunow. Jack, vour friend, will cast up sooner 
than a bow 0? meal—never fear him; and T am 
anxious now that this poor creature should get a 
sound sleep.” 

“Oh, beg your pardon, ma’am. I faney my 
absence is considered as good as my company,” 
said Mrs. Snipson, rising. 

“Ye have said it, mem. Ithink these are the 
first words, Mrs. Snipson, we have exchanged for 
some months; and IT have no desire to renew an 
acquaintance, dropt for good reasons; but as ve are 
here on my floor-head, [ may as weel warn ve, 
that, if you can accommodate yourself elsewhere, 
[have other use for my premises.” 

“Oh, by all manner of means, ma’ain, Our 


money is surely as geod as your lodging any day— | 


plenty of houses in London, ma’am.” 

“So much the better for the tenants, mem,’ 

rturned Marion, leading the way to the door, both 
lies parting, the very pink of politeness. 
‘Phat’s the razor-grinding voiced cockney wo- 
man T never could thole,” was Marion’s soliloquy. 
“Av, maukin, ve are mewing—did ye think T was 
taking no notice 0 you? 
What a this stramash in our lanely, quiet dwallin’ 
about? A picture of mortal life, pussey, in a 
sma’ Way. . 2... And so ve aye hide yoursel’ 
below the big chair from Lucky Snipson. Ye are 
like your mistress wi? that quean, ye limmer— 
that very quinteshence 0’? Lon’on impudence and 
Lon’on screwingness, and Lon’on brass s—ay, and 
shard as that same metal. ... What can she 
vaveheard of her gallant admirer, Jack Crippes?— 
[thought he had been in Holland.” 

“o indeed he was, and in no comfortable plight, 
ss the London public most characteristically 
varned carly the next morning. On that morn- 
ag Mr. Gryphon, always an early man, called on 
Herbert at his chambers, on his way to the Bank. 
“Your eyes are asking, what has brought me?” 
“sil he, when the first salutations were over. “I'll 
‘ell you:—But why have you stolen a march on 
“e'—answer me that !—unless, instead of being at 
ielsea, as I suspect you were last night, you were 
“ally returning from Richmond with a party of 
syasthat truthful seribe, ¢ your intimate friend 


lt 
nd 
id 


old schoolfellow, testifies in three Morninz 
pra %9 


> 





Can ye not make out | 
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“Who do you mean? Who is my intimate 
friend and old schoolfellow ?—What ladies?” 

“Why the person you saved from drowning— 
for which neither the world nor the devil owe you 
many thanks—Burke Barker, I mean.” 

“Oh, ves, [ had an adventure with him, sure 
enough—a melancholy one—has it got into the 
papers already ?—and a Barker edition of it, too, | 
daresay.” 

“Curse the cool impudence of that fellow !—his 
paragraph might dish us with the duke, if Jack, 
vour friend, did not furnish the antidote to Barker’s 
wolfsbane. You shall, first, see Jack’s last: it 
is a tickler for the pride of my illustrious patron. 
I could really sympathize in his Grace’s rage when 
he reads this: these fellows are enough, with their 
scribbling, to drive any man mad.” 

Mr. Gryphon now produced, not a common news- 
paper, but a blurred printed sheet of whity-brown, 
decorated with several daubs of wooden cuts of the 
satirical kind. 

“Jack can’t, now-a-days, like his brother-in- 
law, command a half column of A/macks’ Gazette, 
but the penny-papers are open to him vet. T wish 
I could get a few copies of this, though ;’? and he 
read— 

“Txramous Consprracy or THE Duroc AGAINST 
AN ENGLISH-BORN Stunsect.—We understand from 
unquestionable authority, that In consequence of 
an intrigue set on foot by the government of a 
neighbouring state, that would not greatly dislike to 
involve Great Britain and Holland in a quarrel, cer- 
tain fat burgomasters of Rotterdam, have, under 
some extraordinary hallucination, been instigated 
to send to the Rasp-haus a distinguished English 
ventleman, the brother of Lady St. E , the lady 
of the heir of the Duke of P——, as a Comme s 
SwivpLter. This infamous arrest hasthrown several 
noble families into the greatest distress and confu- 
sion; though probably, before the remonstrance of 
the British ambassador has been heardatthe Hague, 
Meinheer may retrace his steps, and offer the 
amende honourable to the gentleman to whom this 
cross outrage has been offered. The spirit of Old 
England has fallen indeed, under craven Whig 
misrule, if an insult is not instantly and amply 
atoned, which in better times would have been 
considered sufficient ground for an international 
war.” 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Herbert, laughing heartily. 
“Jack forever! He really possesses a richer fancy 
than his whole tribe. Fancy Jack the cause of a 
war between England and Holland—it is super} ! 
Poor fellow, in the Rasp-haus! Let me retain the 
interesting record to show to my wife,” 

“With the greatest pleasure; but [ have an 
important use for it. There may, I have no doubt, 
he fifty *d—d good-natured friends’ of my illus- 
trious client, happy to send him this broadside to 
relish his morning coffee, save that it is not likely 





to fall into any decent cleanly fingers west of 


Temple Bar. Yet some one, I prophesy, will send 
it in « neat wrapper, properly sealed, and marked 


‘strictly confidential ’—My illustrious client de- 


lights in the phrase. The thing, you will see, will 


work like a cham. I only hope he may not pro- 
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pose the other side of the Andes, or the interior of | be imagined, when one man leapt into their },, 
Africa, for the place of your residence with Lord 
St. Edward, to keep him intangible to the Crippeses. 
But seriously, Herbert, can a thing of this sort | 
have any effect? Are the Dutch magistrates block- 


heads enough to bite?” 


“Inthe present delicate state of relations, our | barrister and journalist, the intimate friend 
ancient ally will not be fond of affronting the 
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. . . at 
and all the others were precipitated into the river 


One of the ladies, with the greatest presence 
mind, threw out her parasol, which was caught “ea 
one of the drowning men, who, when taken up 


national honour,” replied Herbert, laughing. “If i this romance in real life, it was found that Mr 


this could be got into any leading paper, I should 


not say but that it might give Jack a hitch—for I 
fear he is in adversity, poor fellow. Sut what 
of my ‘old schoolfellow ¢  Isn’t Jack that, too?” 

* A quite different affair: in three morning 
papers that information appears; the same in sub- 
stance, but with each a different heading. Which 
do you prefer—simply, ‘ Narrow Escare FRoM 
DrowninG,’ from the Times; ‘ProvipentiaL Es- 
capk,’ Morning Herald” 

“ Never mind—readany that besttells the thing.” 

And Gryphon, commanding his shrewd counte- 
nance, read as follows:—Romance in reat Lire, 
—“* Last night between nine and ten, as the Hon, 
Charles Herbert, of Lincoln’s Inn, was returning 
by the water from Richmond with a party of ladies, 








their attention was attracted to a boat passing in | 


the other direction, in which two persons were 
seen struggling. The alarm of the females may 





A GARLAND 


BY THE LATE 


SHAKSPEARF. 
Creator! though to thee it was not given 
To make from dust the flesh and blood of man; 
Yet in the wonders of mysterious Heaven, 
Thy gift was sanctioned with creation’s plan; 
That gift which with the thoughts of living men, 
Thou madest the mental beings of thy pen. 
No, not in melodies of word and spell, 
Which charm the hearing of this thrilling heart, 
When Thou the sense of passion would’st impart; 
No,—not in them only Thou dost excel. 
The conscious mind in Thy entrancing page, 
Beholds again as in a mirror shown 
The bright resemblance of a passing age, 
Things that have surely been, and hearts to Heaven 
best known. 
SPENSER. 
Rare artist, Spenser! why so oft, with thee, 
Do I aweary at thy beauties drowze, 
And but the semblance of those feelings see, 
That, stirr’d with life, would the rapt spirit rouse! 
In vain, in vain, thy magic page I spread, 
Thy well limn’d pictures I behold in vain; 
The spell that’s in tem is in influence dead, 
And I but feel a cold and polished chain. 
At all the frost-work of thy wizzard art, 
Whose tinted lights admiring crowds enchant; 
Charm’d yet reluctant sleeps the conscious heart, 
And fancy pall’d can only gape and gaunt; 
But stillthy tapestries are rich and rare, 
Gold broidered stuffs, and done with sample care. 


Byron. 
A wayward wight, an ens of smile and frown, 
Lark of the morn and bulbul of the night, 
An eagle still though far in darkness flown, 
Ile roosts with bats, and wings the owlet’s flight; 
Nor spectral dream nor wizard spell is brought 
To gloom the fancies of his sullen muse; 





te 
proved to be Mr. Burke Barker, the celebrate) my: 
, and e 
j former school-fellow, of M Ts. Herbert. To heighten nuc 
| Burke Barker’s life had been placed in this imyj- 
nent jeopardy by his humane attempts to preven 
a Junatic, who had got into the boat, from eo). C 
| mitting suicide, Weare sorry to add, that althoyeh inte 
, . OM: 
_by the humane efforts of that gentleman, the y)- lire 
happy maniac was picked up, the vital spark was the 
| forever extinguished. The unfortunate man j. if al 
| understood to be from the north. He has lef; » and 
| friendless widow, to whom the gentleman, why there 
| had so nearly been his victim, has acted with the For 
| most delicate generosity.” great 
| * Damnably cool!” said Herbert, who rarely pity, 
| swore, and with whom oaths were more than idle than 
| expletives. “It was, I have no doubt, this pre- of ge 
_clous piece of mystification that Barker penned in Hut 
' . . . . a is 
| his wet clothes last night, in the bar of the ship, dities 
and before we had ceased to attempt the poor man’s Have | 
recovery.” ¢ yrami 
| ( To he continued.) evel ij 
Versit) 
- ly, als 
. Das hee Ziury 
OF POETS, - 
Jp vl I 
JOUN GALT, id cla 
ilit t 
The lurid visions of perturbed thought nd 
| Lower black around, and only these she views. . 
| Lord of the caverns of the guilty breast, e" 
| ‘To thee alone the special task was given -seetiae 
| rae . . > . . } 
l'o paint a mortal damn‘d for erimes contest, il) 
And calmly waiting for his doom froin Heaven. vA 
‘yp 
| Come, Byron, come, in the dread midnight hour; f 
| Come with thy sorceries, come with thy power! 
. ; 1 at 
CAMPBELL. , 
Thou dropping honey-comb, sweet Campbell, ho! 
Awake, arise, and bend Ulysses’ bow; p 
All other suitors of the noble dame 
Have fail’d in elegance, the grace of power. les 
Thine be the triumph in the trial hour ; ev hint 
The meed be thine,—the wedding hand of fame. 7 
. . ' ° ; uate 
Delightful bard! to thy melodious rhymes re 
The muse of tenderness unwearied chimes, mea, 
. . sid\eaes 
And, charm’d by Hope, beholds the future scene HOWL 
Show lovelier hues than “ all the past hath been. — the ], 
Bright gems of thought that glancing gleains surpri®, Action 
While ever shine, so glimmeringly, between ‘ich 
The tear-wet pathos of her gentle eyes. ceed 
Oh, for another song! says Nature, as she sighs. want 
Lenore 
BURNS. ee 





Much lauded Burns, whose manly spirit show'd, 
Perhaps too consciously, the pride of power, 
Still at thy name my irking fancies goad,— 


Sage of the plough and poet of the bower. ger 


How proudly noble, muscular and stern, 

Thou plied’st with flourishes the satyr’s flail! 
And, oh! how tenderly essay’d’st to earn 
Rewarding wishes for the lover's tale. 

Though few, ah, few! on thy courageous crest, 
The beauteous pearls to some may seem to be, 
Yet rich they are, the brightest and the best, 


That e’er were gifted with simplicity. M4. 


I]-fated poet ;—but the morn’s sweet bard; , 
That soars to heaven is tenant of the award. ad 
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« | say to you that. when good and wise men, when ayy men, come forward, and assert any thing, however strange and 
mysterious, the tirst thought should be, not to reject the testimony, but to incline to admit the fact." —PRoFEssSOR SEWRLL. 


« | doubt me that vou do not thoroughly believe the truth of this strange nativity. 
ouch, But an honest man, aud of good judgment, believeth still what is told him, and that which he finds written. 


I eare not 


‘. 


Though you believe it not, 


RABELAIS, 


«Travellers ne‘er did he, 
Phough fuols at home condemn them,”—SH#AKSPEARE, 


Oxrorp, which was long content to act in the 
‘ntellectual world, as a sort of Otp Morraniry to 
Greek and Roman tombstones, has how brought 
she mallet and the chisel to bear on the monuments 
fancient Christian and Anglo-Catholic devotion ; 
and one cannot but acknowledge with pleasure that 
there is a certain advance visible in the change. 
For though Bentley and Porson were no doubt 
geat men, and notable in their day, it was ever a 
yity, and now particularly begets more of laughter 
‘han admiration, to behold such brawny pugilists, 
of genuine English make, wasting their streneth, 
yot in fighting any real battle, but in carving od- 
lities upon the club of the dead Hercules. They 
have how, With time, become weary of these pretty 

¢ grawinatico-metrical cuttings and decussations ; 
even in the antiquated halls of an English Uni- 
versity, a little novelty isagreeable at times 3 part- 
ly,also, they have become ashamed of the little 
glory that is achieved hy the best possible vetting- 
sot the two-hundred-and-twentieth edition ofan 
Without doors, at the 
an opinion has been rapidly gaining 
Latin, trimmed to the very 
go but a small way to make either a man ora 
diay, that they are often seen, rather na- 
and neatly enough, despite of nature's rich- 
lowry, to unmake both; and that classicality, 
was the thing is plied in Oxford, is no educa- 
nh at all, properly SO called, (an educing or bring- 
s-outof the intellectual energies,) but an artiti- 
Jinoculation, an extraneous growth, a parasitical 
Kler, that winds itself about the most sacred life 
‘the soul, and chokes it. These influences, though 
they have not had the effect (as, indeed, was not 
lo nexpected) of banishing pedantry from 
have, co-operating with the great social 
. Wing of the d aay, compe ‘Hed the scholastic souls 
nthe banks of the Isis to put forth their fingering 
‘inetions in a new and a more noble direction—of 
hi we have seen the first-fruits in that 
| phetiiomenon called) Pusreyisa. This 
thomenon, indeed, hy the politic fear of bishops, 
“ns for the present, to lie most de voutly and de- 
sD oa stardized in the dust—but it only seems ; 
ne DENCY ath that cloak of vulgar Protestant drug- 
SWwhich the y have cunningly donned, if vou have 


Roa an eve, and watch the moment, 
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And though the thing be an offence to— 


English eves, and No. 90 was certainly a most 
awkward accident to the No-Popery Tories of this 
religious time, yet we must think honestly, and 
say plainly, that this gospel of bishops, which the 
Oxonians now preach, is, as a study, a thing infi- 
nitely more noble, and more worthy of rational 
beings, in all respects, than that abecedarian litany 


of lambies and Trochees, of which they formerly 


made so barren a boast. To fish pious sentences 
(utoracciay: rw etioxotw) out of Ignatius and Po- 
Ivearp,iscertainly amuchimore dignified occupation 
fora Christian scholar, than to hunt anapests out 
of Aeschylus, or to adjust, critically, every Cretie 
ending in Euripides. So far, therefore, so well. 
The Oxonian scholar has now turned from Ana- 
creon to the Gospels, and from the various readings 
of an untranslateable chorus in the Choephore of 
éEschylus, to the various uses which mortal wit 
may make of the inexhaustible riches of Christ. 
The change is worthy, and God will bless it. But 
the Oxonian is still a mere scho/ar ; 
part of his training. We must expect, therefore, 
When he essays to think, (as in these troubled 
times he can scarcely avoid in some fashion,) to 

him bungling lamentably. It 
favourite trick with hii to laugh at Scotch ‘ fee- 
Alas! 
toreturn; whento spread forth complacently,on his 
sinall stagnant pool, a dappled play of Greek and 
Latin quotations could be accounted much wisdom. 
The little compact classical dapperling must now 
come forth out of his band-box, and attempt phi- 
losophizing as much, at least, as the Bishop of 
Antioch and the Thirty-Nine Articles can teach 
him: and there he stands of a truth in these latter 
times, not requiring to raise himself, (for stute- 
privilege has placed him upon a pedestal, )and waves 
and brandishes his wooden sword valiantly, 
ing big drops (if the creature had it) of blood, and 
conceiting himself, when he is merely frumping 
the face of his own whim, to be beating (Falstaff- 
like) a whole world of buckramed giants into jelly. 
Such a spectacle most of us, who have peeped into 
the * philosophical” world, must have seen more 
than once in many places; but whoso wishes to 
see it in perfection now, let him go to Oxford, and 
hear a lecture on the metaphysics of testimony, 


thinking is no 


was always a 


losoplis :" for the pleasant days yone never 


sweut- 


and the principles of Christian Ethics, from the 


Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL. 

The little volume, whose title we have placed at 
the bottom of our page, isa grand essay Ol the part 
of the Professor of Moral Philosophy in Oxford, to 
hase a new system of Ethics on Testimony, Lt is 
one of the greatest crudities that the present age 


, bas produced; second not even to Robert Owen's 
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famous philosophy of external circumstances ; for, 
indeed, in strictness, it is twin-brother to that. 
The socializing philosophist will change the con- 
eregation of battling devils and demi-devils, called 
men, who inhabit this world, momently into a 
conclave of serenest gods, if you will only give him 
a joint-stock company, anda parallelogram. The 
I piscopising professor ofters himself to achieve the 
same miracle, by a corporation of priests and a 
diocese. They are both imaterialists, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, of the meanest kind: they have 
no faith, no spirituality, no innate ideas. Were 
the world composed of such, John Locke (suppos- 
ing him to have been out and out what some base 
followers made of him) might have made it with 
his own hands; and a neat piece of workmanship it 
had been. But John Locke, notwithstanding his 
denial of innate ideas, really meant no harm: he 
only spoke it; whereas this Sewell both means and 
speaks the most gigantic nonsense systematically. 
Let us hear how it sounds. 

The first step with the Oxford Professor, as it has 
heen with all sacerdotal sophists,* is to beget in the 
youthful mind a morbid distrust of all its indepen- 
dent functions; to convince men that they have no 
legs, and then the eeclesiastical crutch becomes 
not only acceptable, but necessary: for— 

In the first place, who are you that you should despise 
any one? You are not wise, otherwise you would not 
require instruction ; nor strong, fur you cannot preserve 
your life without assistance; nor experienced, for the 
world is immeasurable, and time infinite, and of these 
you see but a part, and think how small a part! All 
that you are quite sure of is the present moment ; just 
as if you were imprisoned in a dungeon, and only one 
little eyelet-hole could be discovered in the roof, over 
which some hand without were drawing a long infinite 
ceries of objects, and only one to be seen at atime. Of 
the future you know nothing; it is all dark. You walk 
on; but beyond the ground on which you fix your foot, 
you cannot see a step. You guess, hope, fear, imagine, 
anticipate; and very often hopes, and fears, and antici- 
pations come true; but they are but guesses after all, 
and guesses are not knowledge. 
past. 


inman was created. Millions of men have been scattered 


over the face of the earth, have seen sights, and done | 


deeds, and collected observations, of which how little do 
you know! 
own home? What countries and nations have you seen? 
What have you read from those innumerable volumes, 
in Which the learning of men lies buried as in a cata- 
comb? And if you thus know nothing of the earth, how 
much less have you seen of heaven—of those illimitable 
regions, sown with myriads of stars, each star a world — 
each leading the eye beyond it into immeasurable depths 
of space—each subject to laws, performing works, obey- 


ing the will of its Creator; but whose laws, and works, 


und obedient movements, no human eye has yet done 
more than guess at? 


I say, then, that you are not in a capacity to despise | 


any one to deny any fact wh ich you may receive from the 
testimony of others, unless it is refuted by other and supe- 
rior testimon uv. 
be. Allthat you know beyond the thought of the mo- 


* When we have finished our observations, we think 
the public will admit that we are justified in calling 
Professor Sewell “a sophist;” that is, 2 fellow who 
blinds with the dazzling show, instead of guiding with 
the substance of wisdom. 
good taste or good feeling in him to apply this epithet 


(as he does, p. 82) to Mr, Locks, is a very different | 


affair. 


OXONIAN ETHICS. 


And so, too, of the 
Upwards of five thousand years have passed since | 


How far have you journeyed from your | 


You cannot say what may, or may not, | 


How far it displayed either | 


' ment, you must take upon trust from others: you must 


live upon their contributions ; trade with their capita). 


build on their foundations ; follow in their footsteps ; ,; 
you must perish ;—in one word, your whole existe je, 


pends on the belief of testimony. 


? 
‘lee 


_ And now, we request particularly, let the inte}. 
Jigent reader consider this: OUR WHOLE ENXISTEY¢¢ 
DEPENDS ON THE BELIEF OF TESTIMONY, Tis the prime 
postulate of the new philosophy; ’tis the new phi- 
losophy bodily, postulate, proposition, and. all, 
|The whole of Mr. Sewell’s book, he tells us. js 
built on this fact:” the whole of Puseyism, 
add, is built on it; the whole of priesteraft, Let 
/no wise man blink it, because it borders on the 
‘unfriendly region of metaphysics: it is a practica] 
/matter; and by the Puseyites, of all men, most 
practically meant. A man’s head may come ty 
depend on it; acivil war (more strange things have 
been) arise out of it. Let us, then, consider, 
Is it seriously meant? Does a hungry stomach ery 
for food ; a healthy eve delight in green grass: ap 


. 
honest heart in truth depend upon Testimony ? Is 4 
man born into the world, does he breathe, does he cry, 
does he creep, does he walk, does he dance, does he 
laugh, does he sing, does he drivel, does he dote, does 
he die, upon testimony ? He does; otherwise Mr, 
Sewell’s new philosophy is an old folly, inverted, 
some five thousand years ago, by the first grand- 
mamma that told her grand-daughter, that she had 
seen a ghost in the middle of the kitchen smoke 
last Saturday night, exactly when the clock streek 
twelve. So, also, a modern man may see ghosts; 
and in broad daylight, too, (oraz 7220 garru,) 
when common sense is driven out of her native 
| quarterage in the brain, by ecclesiastical Greek at 
Oxford. 
Does the reader recollect a short, but very ex- 
pressive, colloquy in Hamlet? It runs so, we 
think :— 

Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that is almost i 
the shape of a camel? 

Polonius. By the mass, and ‘tis like a camel, indeed. 

Hlamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
| Polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 
| Hamlet, Or like a whale? 
| Polonius, Very like a whale. 





We see here a very apt illustration of the learned 
|Oxonian’s great doctrine:—“ If any man says 1 
/you any thing, however strange and mysterious 
the first thought should be, not to reject the testi- 
-mony, but to incline to admit the fact.” And i 

Hamlet, holding discourse as he here does, instead 
_of a profane prince, had been a holy priest, boast- 
ing apostolical succession from the magic touch 0 
| Episcopal hands, then the last thought should have 
been like the first ; and the cloud had been a came, 
and a weasel, and a whale: first the one, and then 
‘the other, and then all the three together, thst 
"men might be damned to all eternity for not belie’: 
ing contradictions, 


Let not the reader imagine that we are Jest: 
in aD) 
J 


| 





distorting, exaggerating; misrepresenting, 1°. 
‘shape. It is too serious a matter for quips 
| 
} 


quiddities; and the Puseyites, to do them juste: 


are honest men: they make no concealment. “i 
more certain is Mr. Urquhart that Russia Psl- 
| swallow up Europe to-morrow, unless 


| 
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merston be assassinated to-day, than Professor 
Sewell Is, that the whole of human existence, and 
the whole of Christian morals particularly, as a 
art of human existence, depends solely and singly 
on the evidence of external Testimony. He is a 
sophist, as we have said, of the prime order; but 
he has juggled himself completely first, and then 


comes to juggle others; for it is rare, we agree | 


with him, that, from sheer love to deceive, men go 
about in the world preaching lies.* 

hear a little more of his philosophy. He repeats 
his postulate at the end of the second chapter, very 
succinctly and clearly, in three maxims, as follows, 
He is determined that there shall be no mistake :— 


|. IN ALL THINGS ACT BY TESTIMONY. 

» In all things take that testimony which is appointed 
for you by God; which is given to you by persons set 
over you by His hand. 

3. Never depart from this, unless you have the clearest 
and most indisputable dispensation, conveyed to you by 
gy authority also set over you by God, but appointed as 
superior to them. 

Or. in still fewer words, 

Believe in and obey your parents. Believe in and 
obey your king; and never dispute their voice, except 
you are commanded by—whom! 
~ | will tell you this in another chapter. 


And the wise reader, we presume, will ask no 
other chapter toenable him to guess easily. “ There 
are three authorized witnesses,” so the other chap- 
ter says, “to whom we must listen: Parent, King, 
and CLERGY.” + (P. 18.) Consider this, reader: 
the right of a Roman father to begin with; then 
the divine right of the monarch; then the infallible 
testimony of the priesthood! The poodle changes 
into a hippopotamus, and out of the hippopotamus 
comes the devil: an honest sophist truly! 

So, so! such kernel cracked from such a shell, 
A travelling schoolman! the jest likes me well. 

But what clergy? for there are many bearing 
that name. What is the poor boy to do when No. 
“is, by some unhappy accident, played into his 
hands, and his conscience becomes suddenly troubled 
about the morality of subscribing Protestant Con- 
fessions of Faith, with papistical reservations ? 
Shall he consult the Pope? or the Bishop of Exeter? 
or that mongrel thing, half legitimate, and half 
bastard, called the General Asseinbly of the Church 
of Scotland ? or that dog-faced tatterdemalion slave, 
whom we of the Episcopate most fitly designate, 
“AN IRREVERENT Dissenter 27” ’?Tis a difficult 
problem: we are fallen on “ evil times;” with So- 


CXONTAN 


of making choice. 


| 


Let us now | 





ETHICS, 563 
blessed days of good King Charles, to * compel” us 
to go the right way, without the dubious trouble 
Mr. Sewell evidently sees the 
vexing perplexity of this point; and, while he 
attempts to solve the problem confidently enough, 
he solves it only for one class of persons. The pas- 
sage is curious and characteristic: we will give it 
at length :— 


First, then, does your Parent take you to the church? 
Does he tell you that the clergyman of the parish is to 
be your religious instructor! And if this is not the ease, 
[ have little intention of addressing myself to you, 
Here, then, you have your parent’s voice to guide you 
first; and he has a claim from (rod on you to follow him. 
Secondly, what says your Sovereign and the laws of the 
land! I will not at present say what ought to be done, 
if the laws of the land spoke differently. And yet the 
government of the country, ordained as it is of God, 
ought to have great weight; and if your parent bade 
you commit an act which the laws forbade, you would 
be bound to disobey him, and obey the laws. And why! 

secause of two powers both appointed by God, the 
Parent and the State, the State is the greater. But 
happily as yet you are not thus embarrassed; for the 
State agrees with your Parent, and recommends, and 


tll lately it would eren compel, you to take the Church jor 


your instructor, and would prohibit others rom drawing 
you away elsewhere, and would punish them for leading, 
and you for following. Even now the Chureh is“ estab- 
lished ;” that is, the government acknowledges it as the 
body whom it respects, and wishes to be respeeted and 
to be listened to by allits subjects. And so it has done 
for more than 1200 years, 

Now, with these two voices joining together, you must 
he running ad qreat risk, Ne ting at nought rery qra ete ; xli- 


Mon, if you adopt any other teache r than the el PJWNdGa 


of the perish, 


yet men were bound to receive it. 


Still it may be, that both these voices are wrong, 
There was a time when parents were idolaters, and 
kings idolaters ; and Christianity came down upon earth 
with a message from God, declaring against both; and 
And so it may be, 


| that among the many men professing to be Ministers 


from God, charged with a message to you from Him on 


| your duty and your goodness, the true one may not be 
| the same as is selected by your Parent or your Sove- 


reign. What are you todo! J answer, you must ask, 
not the clerguman, hut all the others who come to you, to 
produce the ir credentials. l Say, not the clergyman for 
you have fully sufficient reason, in the witness of your 
Parent and of the State, to believe he is right until he 
is proved to be wrong. Men do not rake up the title- 
deeds of their estates,do not come forth before a judge 
with a busy, bustling, meddling, officious offer, to prove 
their right to a property, w#ti/ that right is disputed, 

until it is disputed not merely generally, suspiciously, 


vaguely, but by a positive distinct charge of a flaw in 


cinianism on this side, and Popery on that, and — 


Dr. Hook in the middle, (quarrelling with his 


‘ishop, too!) there is much difficulty, and consider. | 
«} . . 
able danger: and there is no man now, as in the | 


eu 


For the most part, men are more disposed to warn 
you against evil by their testimony, than to delude you 
‘ato it. They are alarmists; they like to exaggerate ; 
‘ey are fond of exciting wonder, and sympathy, and 


' the old ways, and stand in the old paths ;” 


‘motion; of spreading terror, of exercising power in | 


Cclerring you from action, of leading you away with 
“emselves from possible mischief, rather than of draw- 
‘8g you onto share in a doubtful good.”—(P. 11.) And 
jet they may do all this and be great fools, as we all 
now to our cost on occasions, 

* St. John speaks of a very different threc that bear 


Witness on earth, i, 5, 8, 





some specified point, and that charge made by a party 
who, if youdo not refute him, will turn you out and take 
possession. Until the charge wears this aspect, a judge 
would refuse to hear the cause, and a man in his senses 
will say nothing, do nothing, but remain firm and secure 
on the ground of prescription. And so with regard to 
knowledge ; for knowledge is a possession ; and belief is 
a great good; and freedom from doubt and uncertainty 
in following our teachers is a precious inheritance, not 
lightly to be parted with nor disturbed ; recommended 
to us by God himself in his word, who bids us “ walk in 
who by his 
institutions in nature inclines us all to adhere to what 
we have received, and, through this instinct, binds toge- 
ther into one, child with parent, man with man, genera- 
tion with generation; keeping order in the movements 
of society; giving permanence to principles ; bringing 
mind close to mind, that knowledge may be poured trom 
one into the other; linking and holding all things in 
their place, as the creation itself is kept in place, by the 
cause law which rolls the planets in their course—the 
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law that all things should continue as they are, until 
something occurs to disturb them. . 
Brought up, therefore, to believe the Church, continue 


if. Till a wah impugn that belief, allow no doubt to in- 
trude; and if doubt does intrude, reject it without secking | 


an ansicer—you do not need one, When a man is found 
to impugn it, ask him, first, if he proposes to give you 
anything instead? Has he any better authority of his 
own? Does he offer any good, threaten any evil? Will 
any ulterior measures follow, if you do not listen to him ? 
If none, turn away from him in contempt. He asks you 
to disallow the validity of your title to a possession 
wantonly, and forthe sake of invalidating it, and for 
this only. Does he come threatening you with conse- 
quences! Hid him first produce his own title-deeds. 
Ask the dissenter, who claims to be a minister from God, 
with a right to assist you in your study and in your 
practice of Christian ethics, * Are you appointed? Have 
you been sent? Where is your commission! Where is 
the proof that I shall offend God by not listening to you? 
Where is the evidence that the message you would de- 
liver really came from God?” Till they ean show you 
this, rest secure as you are. You are obeying Ciod in 
obeying your parent and your qorernors. clnd ti// cE 
sends another messenger reruking their COMMISSION, YOu 
cannot depart trom them without a griecous sive And 


what the nature of this commission should be, J will tell | 


you presently. 


The Commission, Wwe need not Say, is the old 
story of the exclusive apostolical succession of the 
Anvlo-Catholic, formerly called the Protestant 
Church of England. For the rest, the passage is 
clear enough; only ‘tis a pity that this missionary 
of testimonial Ethics, instead of essayving the con- 
version of sinners, preaches merely to confirm those 
who hive been already baptized. The sehncelces 
which we have printed in Italics are particularly 
preci LS, 

Let us add a word or two here, before vole 
farther, on the monstrous falsity of the proposi- 
tion, that morality is founded primarily on the 
testimony of papa or mamma, or the justice of the 
peace, or the parish clergyman, or on any testl- 
mony. David Huine wrote a famous essay to 
prove that testimony, even the best, is om no ac- 
count to be received when it runs counter to gene- 
ral experience; forgetting very conveniently, in 
the easy flow of his sophistical urguinentation, that 
this very experience by which he limits his credu- 
litv, is itself the fruit, or say the generalization 
and epitome of multiplied testimonies, | Principal 
Campbell of Aberdeen put him right with regard 
to this matter, ina very Christian and gentlemanly 
style, as most people know. But now here comes 
an Oxonian, a fellow almost damned in Aristotle 
and .Eschvlus; and not content with the wise 
mean of the shrewd Aberdonian, jerks out furi- 
ously into the other pole of absurdity, and will 
have it, in as many words, that credulity and Llind 
faith is the prime duty of a Christian man: and 
that there neither is, nor has been, nor can be in 
the world any virtue, faith, honesiv, goodness, 


loveliness, grandeur, except by the testimony of 


an infallible priesthood, Incomprehensible folly! 
A man might as well say, that the health which 
he brought with him, by God's blessing, from his 
rnother’s womb, depends on the testimony of a 
doctor to the etheacy of certain drugs. Solomon 
says somewhere, * The simple believeth every word, 
but the prudent man jeoketh well to his going 3” 





rial. 


If you will have a certain clue 
To thread the theologic maze, 


by this sentence, seeming to lend his authority ; 
the common opinion of men, that modest doy}; 
the beginning of all higher wisdom. 
Sewell tells us once and again, that doi: i. . 
intruder, to be driven off without parley. 
would drive off the devil ;* and when a poor may 5. 
perplexed, in his struggle through this world, wy) 
the tug and tear of contradictory impulses jy |); 
heart, he must not seek from a rule within. 
science, pure reason, or what vou will.—for powe; 
to control this anarchy: (for there is nothing with. 
in save whim, and fancy, and mutability, we a) 
told, P. 174-6,) but he must seek out “ one teach 
and one only, in whom he has implicit confides ce, ¢ 
receiee from him in faith all that het Is you,” (P.85. 
An advice which is exactly that which the Romis, 
Church gives to her children, and if we recoljec 
rightly, that also which Mephistopheles gives tu te 
theological student in Faust :— 


but Prof, erp 


. 


Hear only one, and swear to every word he says, 


And so far as We have heen able to observe, theo- 
lovians are very much in the habit of following 
But moral science hither, 
has been supposed to take in a wider range: to Je 
a thing by excellence human, and nothing sects: 
It has been reserved for an Oxford Professor, 
in the nineteenth century, making broad his phy- 
lacteries, and sounding the trump ecclesiastic with 
pretenceful blare and fanfare before men, to manu- 
facture heroism by act of Parliament, and to su)- 
ject the heart of inan, in its divinest aspirations t 
the arbitrary mastership bf an Episcopal ipso divi, 
* Look atthe lilies of the field, they toil not, neithe: 
do they spin, —the Voce which spake this Was a 


out this plous precept. 


the voice of 


‘one having authority,” we read: but 
it is hot an appeal in the modern sucerdotal mod 


at all: it is an appeal to our observation of G 


works, to our affectionate sympathies with the living 
and breathing world around us; it is an appeal t 
the innate emotions and Instincts of all hea 
hearts: whereas our apostolical ‘ 
only speaks with an authority rivalling that of 
God (P. 247,) but coully throws nature, YFeasow, 
aid humanity aside, and points you up with a trie 
umphant, IN Hoc siGNO vINcES! to the crosier | f the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the king-made canons of 3 
Church, of which no man knows to this hour whe- 
ther it be a Popish Church ora Protestant. Believe 
Professor Sewell with implicit faith, most duteous 
and docile student of Christian ethics! 
WAS NOT MADE FOR MAN: and “ original thinking,’* 
~o much accounted of among vain men, is praye 
against daily in the apostolic litany as the very 
Worst species of original sin, Hf you happen t 
meet with aman who has studied Immanuel ant, 
and submits himself heroically to do the hests of 
‘ategorical duty upon the mere hint of * pur 


~ 


Church to 


Inthe 


(114.) agains ; 
said to be practised much in I 
) known (happily) in Oxford, 
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eon,” or Who is willing to die rather than recant 
his word, because his heart (his mere natural un- 
episcopized heart) tells him that it is base to lie-— 
ut no trust in that man, because his morality 
traces not its pedigree from the Catholic Church : 
hold his magnanimity vain, because based on no “er- 
»rnal testimony 3”? count his virtues only * splendid 
vices,” (St. Augustine did so,) since Episcopal water 
yever washed him from his native filth ; hold no 
converse With him ; come out and be separate ; 
ve hath a devil—a German devil; he is a very 
dangerous man! 

But we must proceed. Granting the testimony 
of the Anglican Bishops as the only foundation of 
moral truth, to what important ethical doctrines 
ls they bear witness? Professor Sewell enlarges 
mainly upon two:— 

1. The personality and power of the devil. 

2’, The magical and miraculous power of Epis- 
copal baptism to expel the devil. 

With regard to the first important point, he 


“AVS —_ 


Especially we will hold, and realize, and act upon the 
true, unfigurative, literal personality of a Spirit of evil; 
tempting man, lying in wait for him, triumphing over 
him, hating him, “ going about daily, seeking whom he 
way devour.” On this main fact must rest the founda- 
tion of all Christian ethics. With this the ancient 
Church began its Christian education. Her first thought 
was, to stand before the Evil One as his appointed anta- 
gonist; to recognise his power over man, and her own 
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| garments—his hands stretehed « 


power, us God's delegate, over Satan and his angels; | 
ind to adjure him, as Christ did of old, to come out of | 


the victim Whom he possessed. 


fn which passage the reader will see, at once, ¢ 


qe ¢ 


wculiaritvy, which is, indeed, the main characteris- | 


. 


ic of Professor Sewell’s morals, that he altogether 


devil the comer-stone of his Episcepal Ethies. 
Episcopal baptism expels the devil, who possesses 
the bodies of new-born babes literally and corpo- 
rally: by how much stronger, therefore, we make 
the devil, by so much more efficacious is the rite 
of Episcopal baptism—by so much more dignified 
is the baptismal function of a bishop, In order to 
makethis clear, Professor Sewell proposes to restore 
the form ofexorcism, by which baptism: was acecom- 
panied in the first centuries, and also to administer 
the Eucharist to all infants, and te contirm them 
by the imposition of apostolic hands, s/mv/ et seme/, 
with the sprinkling of water. We 
sage, that may convey information to some readers : 


quote il pias- 


When, then, the person whose edueation the Chureh 
was undertaking was brought to be baptized, he wa 
first, either in his own person or in his sponsors, placed 
towards the west, barefooted, and stripped of his oute: 
nt, as aif pushing an 
enemy from him— his head averted—-and thrice he was 
bidden to spit in the face of Satan, as a form ot ohhor 
rence and rejection, and thrice to renounce him aud all 
his works. And then he was turned to the east— his 
eyes lifted up to heaven—his hands stretched out in 
prayer—and he was called on to make a selemn profe 
sion of entering into the service of another master, Christ. 
"Aroracen te Sarawm; Abrenuutiasne Satu Luvragay 
Tw Xowews Adharesne Christo?! 

I will not stop to ask, if sucha form as this, strange 
as it may sound to us, is reconcileable with a disbelief in 
the personality of a spirit of evil. “ You entered into 
the baptistry,” says Cyril; “vou stood turned to the 
west, and heard the order to streteh forth your hand, 
and vou renounced Satan (art ratriaés) as present at 


the spot, as wagers.” “* We turn to the west,” says 


| Jerome, * renouncing him whose dwelling ts inthe west, 


' 


nfounds Christian Ethies with Christian Theo- | 
ty. Itishis professed purpose, throughout, to con- | 


J 


Sund, or sav rather, to identify these two things ; 


nd this he does in the most outspoken and uncom- | 


qui in oeceidente est.” They gave to him not enly a 
personal agency, but a local habitation, as in a place of 
darkness. 

The effects which Professor Sewell attributes to 
Episcopal baptism, are correspondent to the powers 


with which he arms the devil. Read the tollow- 


‘ing passage, and note particularly the sentences 


mnising fashion, declaring plainly, that ‘an erro- | 


eons theological doqma is a moral crime,” (BP. 3413) 
ind, as a me cessary consequence of this, that it is 
‘iemain duty of the civil magistrate to institute 
hrosecutions for heresy, and to compel attendance 
n the Mpiscopal Church, as was done of old by 
sod King Charles. (2. 21.) Our own Preshy- 
‘erlans seem to have had some notions of the same 
“Mt, as any one may gather from the much-be- 
ken 23d chapter of the Confession of Faith. 
We apprehend, however, that the Confession of 
Faith aul Professor Sewell will be powerless 
alike, in these “evil days,” to convince any rational 
an that theology and morals, though closely con- 
“ted in speculation, are not, practically, very 
“Unet and separate things; and, if they are so 
*parate, Wwe cannot help thinking, that the per- 
nality and power of the devil is a doctrine that 
“much more to do with speculative theology, 

un with the conduet of life. Tam bound to keep 
evil lusts in cheek, not in respect of their 
hgin, but in respect of their nature. My belief, 
rab they are caused by the devil, neither makes 
“8 Thore odious in ny sight, nor lends my aru 
“\V additional strength, to root them out. But the 
“amer| professor had a coud reason for making the 
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which we have printed in [talies :— 

All that I am desirous to point out at present is, that 
by the rite of baptism the Church places the recipient 
in an entirely new position ; gives him a great blessing, 
which he is hereafter to maintain ; gratifies the wants of 
his nature, instead of stimulating his desire 3 r- stores hin 
instead of 
urging him to save himself by some subsequent efforts ; 

in one word, throws him inte an attitude of defence 
instead of desire, and fixes by’ this the nature of the 
struggle which he will have to maintain. By baptisin, 
says our catechism, We are not merely urged or encou- 
raged to become, but are actually made * members of 
Christ, children of God, inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Weare not told,that if we do right, we shall 
become new creatures, but are pronounced * regenerate” 
alread y, whaterer re eit ration means: We are not urged 
to procure admission into the society of the Chureh, but 
are declared to be already grafted into its body: we ar 
not told of everlasting salvation as something future, but 
are already described as heirs of it. And if you will 
attentively examine the language of St. Paul, whenever 
he speaks of the blessings of baptism, you will find that 
he uses the past tense. The re ry thins which a heathen 
ui vralist would most desire, such as the mortification of th 


at Once hes f state of security and qQood ness, 


ne sh, the death unto Rin, the creation ofa Hew ¥) iri’ within 
“us, the entight nineut of th. mind, the admission into «a 
noble spiritual polity, the cl ansiud of the conscience, the 
fordgire “wees op eine, and re storation fi the fa reur of Creul, 
pand vunion with his nature.—all these are described in the 

Bibl eRe feck d hy baa ptiain already, /t ia AO thing I’ wt 
j and done. 
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OXONTAN 


an act symbolical of internal purity, but really and 
truly the effective purifier of the soul, no wonder 

that the Oxford professor holds it forth as the main 
and all-important fact in Christian Ethics; as a 
fact, in respect of which, all that Aristotle and 
Plato have written of the ro a@yaJov and the ro 
zanrov, is worthless: a splendid delusion, vanity, 
and a lie; for, though our author has studied Aris- 
totle very profoundly, and quotes him to pedantry, 
(as an Oxonian writer will do, if it were only to 
show that he was a “reading man” in his day,) he 
says, also, plainly enough, that Heathen Ethics 
achieved no virtue properly deserving the name ; 
and that, in fact, they only end where Christian 
Ethics begin, (P. 266.) This is nothing wonder- 
ful, if the doctrine of baptismal regeneration be 
correct; for baptisin thus becomes a“ miracle/ 
wrought daily by the Episcopal Church, (P. 251 ;) 
and virtue ina Christian (episcopally baptized) is 
a thing altogether and generically different from 
virtue ina Heathen. Navy, more, the Church itself, , 
according to the Romish doctrine, 7s @ perpetual | 
miracle; and baptism, as well as every other act | 
performed by a duly commissioned servant of the 

church, is in its nature essentially miraculous, | 
and, like the hem of Christ’s mantle, by simple 
bnach gives forth virtue. This ultra-sacerdotal 
und genuine popish doctrine, ourChristian moralist, 
with grand consistency, does not hesitate, for a mo- 
ment, to maintain. It were quite impossible for 
Hildebrand himself, were he alive, to assert the | 
power of the priesthood more strongly than is done 
in the following very remarkable passage :— 





But PT will rather suggest the consideration of the 
istness of the power claimed by the Chureh—« power 
ied place gat almost on a lerel arith God himeself.— the 
power of forgiving I Sins, hy ini nnd them out in haptisin— 


( a trans: rring souls from heare nN to hell, rithout ur Amitting 


at douht of it, cs when se Ly ap tized infants, it is said, dying 
du fore they c meet actual sin, ar “‘andouhte dly sared,” 
ih power ¢ Phrivgu ye down the § WL iret of (rod from i Ny 
and incorporating it an “th persons of frail and flesh! Yu 
man. Think, I say, of this stupendous power, and then 
ask if any human being could dare to assume it without 
authority from God himself. If such authority has never 
been given, then the Church, in every one of its most 
solemn acts, is guilty of the most frightful blasphemy 
that man can conceive. If it has been given, is it not a 
fearful thing to make light of or dispute it! And when, | 
in this dull, cold, mechanical age, men say thac the age 
of miracles is gone by, that the time is past for spiritual 
gifts, and the deifieation of men, and supernatural com- 
munication, and all the dreams, as they dare to eall | 
them, of the superstitious infancy of the world,—remem- 
her that eren now the Church is upon eotrth claiming rery 


——— 


Jan, and ex reisind, the sane str pr ndous power as it exer | 
cised in the first ages of Christianity. And though the | 
world has grown old, and faith is w axing faint, and the | 
power of vision is departing, and man’s being is sinking | 
down into a dead shell and husk of matter, emptied of | 
the yvlorious spirit which once seemed to animate and | 
colour it; still before our eyes there is a daily miracle | 
working, and a divine power as strong as at its first 
uppearance, and a body perpetuating the inheritance of | 
i supernatural gift, and a communication open between | 
heaven and earth. And those who are sick and wearied | 
with the emptiness of the natural world, may still take | 
refuge in a world which is beyond Nature, and before it, | 
and above it. 

And now, we think we have brought forward | 
enough to enable the intelligent reader to judye | 


system of *¢ Christian Morals,” 


cious, in splendid confusion before them 


ETHICS. 





If baptism (Fpiscopal, of course >) he not mer rely | | for himself, whereii 1 the peculiar tv of this new 


Or, as We Would 
r shrase it, “Oxonian Ethics,” consists, It j, " 
inystical and incomprehensible regeneration of thi 
whole man, effected suddenly, and at one stroke, jy 
the miraculous power of Anglo-Catholic hishy 
it is founded altogether on the testimony of these 
bishops, as God’s only authentic witnesses of moral 


go 
. 


truth upon earth ; it consists subst untially in 4 
willing and comp rhe te submission of the aici He Man 
to the “ordinances and injunctions of the chure 
without * questioning or wishing to alter then” jy 
any point (p. 382); inan unshaken *Le/ief in me, 
rather than in truths,’ (p. 330.) This is a system 
of ethics which may claim the praise of originality 
and novelty, certainly, if no other; and yet th 
learned propounder of it, as we have se Hy 25 (6m 
nothing so much as riginal thinking ;” and lays 
it down as an axiom of all moral reasoning, wit) 
his usual contidence—* Be assured no new discocey- 
des are to he made iit the science of Ethics, ? Is Not 
all this something very notable ¢ 

In conclusion, let not the Chiristian-minded reader, 
after all that we have said and shown, hastily con- 
ceive that the author of * Chiristian Morals.” with 
all his monstrosity, is, nevertheless, not a very ta- 


_Jented and a very ingenious man, and a man from 


whose book a wise student may derive much bene- 
fit. Far from it. Professor Sewell ts no driveller, 
Tay Tuyovrwy, such as you may hear every Sun- 
day ina pulpit. It is one thing to raise a rack 
with squibs and crackers—ancther thing to mak 
the stars dance a jig. The Oxtord moralist isn 
surface-man to dress the roads ; he sceks a vu ¢r. 
whence, having tixed his lever, to move the world. 
He is a substantial man every inch—a man with: 
burning soul—a spirit with Wings 3 and had 

not been early educated at Oxford, (where thes 
inistake a little Greek for the wisdom of the world, 
and the whisper of an episcopal benediction for th 
Spirit of God upon the waters,) might now be 

very proper bird. We have, to speak truth, how- 
ever lightly we may hold him as a philosopher, 

great respect for him as aman; and he Is not th 
first monomaniae towards whose intellectual char 
acter we have felt ourselves thus discordant) 
affected. Your “ one-idea-men” are seldom cob 
mon-place persons ; on the contrary, they are gene 
rally the most agreeable people in the world to hat 

to do with for an hour, if they are not allowed t 


| hore you for a day, and if you hnuow how 19 liste) 


In the shape of a little book of 411 pages, you Bs) 
at Vou 


take them up, and throw them down a 
leisure, ballooning it about gallantly with mu 


| entertainment, and not a little edification. It is 
| astonishing with what a wide embracing swe 


these single-notion men come on like a hurrican® 
carrying corn and stubble, hase things and pr 
It is 8 


real inspiration such a happy one-idea, whieh, !! 


. ; ‘ : . °4 an} 
‘find not materials wherewith to bedizen Its sh, 


folded, far-flaunting prophet’s mantle, is sure 


make them. Friction produces heat, and hes 
produces sparks ; so these persons, rubbing the: 


jone horned whiin against the multifarious stub 


born elements that are in the world, beget elect 
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city, and wax wonderfully eloquent. It is 
shat #9 sober man can teach so many bright ideas to 
lodge peaceably in his wise brain, as such a mad- 


man can conjure up to follow in the train of his 


crotchet. 
ler this, also, that though Professor Sewell is 
mad. clearly mad, on the point of episcopal 


testimony, he 1s yet sane in other matters ; and 
toc besides, like other madmen, lucid intervals, 


ali 
; 


° ° , 1 
luring Which he can speak as much sense ina 


| 
ule 


FEAST OF THE 


Ang there, in these uncasytimes, any political, or, 
the thing be possible, any merely prosaic readers, 
whomay faney that our annual celebration might, 
in the passing vear, be “more honoured in the 
breach than the observance” ; and that, because 
the Whigs are fallen on evil davs, ** there shall be 
no more erkes and ale’? 2 If there be any such un- 
happy individuals, which we doubt, they must 
fom a wonderfully small minority. 

The appreach of September has now, for a good 
many Years, produced a lively sensation among the 
lovers of poesy in general, and the contributors to 
our poetical pie-nic in particular. Up to the last 

‘nute, and long after our allotted space has been 

nined—* pit, vallery,and boxes,’—contributors 

mtinued to pour in, with pressing entreaties for a 

ce, no matter where, so that they might appear at 

: festive commemoration, Sorry are we to ly 
mpelleg to turn 
titled to admission, “after coming so far.’ But 


back, disappointed, any one 
ere ds no help for it. They must be earlier next 
and they inust, even after passiig muster, 
nted to wait their turn. We have no p 
sto indulge, and only two simple grounds of 
ference: the first is indisputable merit, the clear 
ws of a true voeation to the Divine Art; the se- 
lan extreme tenderness, a sympathetic feeling 
ith the modest and ingenuous youthful aspirant, 
ionately longing to impart his labouring soul 


it~ ty ys brethren of mankind in poetic COMMUNION § 


ve .as the ill-natured have it, having an insatiable 
ving “to sce himself in print,’—yet, troubled 
th these misgivings, which are ever a sign of 
it, where they are not the earnest of ultimate 


- tinction in the loftiest field of human achieve- 
ut nt. 
ee 1 ide distr sed state of the eountry has this SCa- 


ree inundated us with a flood of verse, bearing on 
ane. lisjointed times. Ladies, ministers, working- 
a n, unite inguneful denunciation of the corn-laws, 
” il earnest utterances on sundry cognate tuples. 
ii enoour practice hitherto to let the boding, 
ny ning voice of the heralds or poets of the 
Ae © vo forth in our pages, and especially the em- 
he - te cry, “(rire Us hread !’—but for the present, 
the “ effusions are so numerous, that we must lav 
su - asides and, hesides, the offices of the poet and 
ec ophet are about fulfilled: the people are aroused ; 
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Consider this, gentle reader ; and con- | 








ETHICS, 87 
minute as is sufficient to confute all the nonsense 
that, when the fit was on, he had drivelled by the 
hour. And thus, while vou discern, in this Angli- 
can neology of Christian morals by episcopal tes- 
timony, one of the crudest and most extravagant 
absurdities that was ever begotten of reasoning 
brain, you will learn, at the same time, after Social 
Owen and Turkish Urquianr, to look upon Sacer- 


dotal SEWELL as the most remarkable 
p 


be-ldead Man 


| 4% 
or The day ‘ 


POETS FOR Istl. 


the time for the hardy workers, the earn 
mien, has arrived, 
finish the labour poets 
heralded. We have another reason for this vear 
omitting political poetry. 


prose- 
They have now struck in to 
llerculean which the 
Of late there is a tone 
of vehemence, it depth of despair, ad sperave chergy 
in most of the popular effusions which reach us, 
Which is almost appalling; and we have no desire 
to add fresh fuel to the sproading flame. 

In our repositories there Is al crac deal of trals- 
lated poetry—French, (aerman, and Classical : hat 
this also we reserve for soi future, more con- 
venient season. The best, or the wood poetry of 
other nations, if rendered with any portion of 
truth and spirit, we hold entitled to a higher place 
in any work devoted to elegant 


literature than 
’ 7 ' ° ‘ 
merely smooth and mellifluous, but commonplace, 
native, original verse, 
Another section which, with ourselves, is a fa- 
vourite one—that of bellad and legendary poctry, 


. P *, . . EL “ 
is somewhat cribbed of its fair proportions ; but 


that also shail speedily he atone i. The total 
Omission of this species of verse would be a aad 


blank, indeed, in any work like ours, emanating 
from the capital of the fatherland of Burns and 
Scott . and of many iL bright and tender nameless 
’ ’ . ? , 

old ballad-monger long in the dust. 

Having made this brief and necessary explana- 
tion to our favoured contributors, we take leave to 
intimate 


e 


to the Whiole sé attered host of the po ton 
WLLNOVES, the dread revolution whieh: threats Is, if it 
has not already overtaken them. While only one 
youth, or one maiden, in every five hundred thou- 
sand, or say one hundred thousand, composed, occa- 
sionally, smooth and pretty verses to the evening 
star, the primrose, the bulbul, or any such novel 
theme, to their own benefit, and the admira- 
tion of all of their friends who, like Waverley’s 
worthy old maiden aunt, have implicit faith in all 
poetry which was written in unequal lines, each 
by vinhing with ib capital letter, it Wis all very 
well, No young person ever yet penned a stanza, 
(it he did not by it neglect his duty of engrossing, ) 
without, in one way or other, being the better for 
the attempt. 
the number of criminals who cannot read and 
write : we would have added, and who have never 


Wau , Ul ute Lua pt u, au tew doggerel or mediocre bel}. 


Statists are keeping a reckoning of 
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man’s verses, Which is a much surer test of civili- | 
sation and humanity ; ; the one being the form, the | 
husk, the outward snechanieal sign, the other indi- 

cating the presence of some portion of the living 
spirit. To return: while the minor poets were 
thinly strewn, there was a chance for their verses 
appearing in the Poet’s Corner of some newspaper 
or magazine, although periodical publications were 
also comparatively few. But now when, with the 
diffusion of some sort of education, and of cheap 
reading, rhymsters have increased, and are in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio, numerous as perio- 
dical works have also become, there is but a slender 
chance of any but the favoured few being brought 
properly before the public to receive just judg- 
ment; unless, like other folks, bent on pleasure, 
or the enjoyment of such a luxury as appear- 
ing in print—they pay for their whistle; that 
is, for the insertion of their verses in some regular 
Anthology—or call it Refuge or Foundling Hos- 
pital for the destitute Muses. No bookseller would 
undertake any publication of this sort on his 
own risk, for that short and pithy business- 
like reason—* Wont pay;” so that publication 





becomes hopeless, unless the poets guarantee their 
publishers against loss, exactly as the adver- 
tisers do newspaper proprietors. Our notion may 
seem depreciating—nay, degrading; but it is the 
true one; and if one poet publishes a handsome 
volume solely at his own risk, why may not another 
pay for the appearance of his ode or his sonnet ? 
The principle is the very same, and the pecuniary 
risk much less. Many of the popular periodical 
works of the day, nearly or wholly reject poetry. 
Save in known or special cases, the lazy editors 
will not even take the trouble to read anything in | 
rhyme. Some of them go the length saucily to | 
announce that they want no verses, and will 
ceive none. In short, we believe that the time has 
come for the commencement of the system we have 
suggested—one which, we are convinced, would | 
work well for both versemen and prosers—giving 
to one class an opportunity of coming fairly before 
the world, despite of editorial feud or favour; and 
saving the other a world of what they conceive 
trouble. Leaving to “the Trape” this idea of a, 
periodical Anthology with a guaranteed circulation 
of 10,000, for the right of appearing in which, | 
unknown poets, like advertisers, must pay by the | 
scale,—we pass to a more congenial theme, those 
poets, namely, who, bearing the true impress, are 
kindly or proudly welcomed to our own Feast. 
To sweeten, and to attune the minds of our 
readers to the themes before them, and to correct the 
very prosaic or common-sensical tendency of our 
remarks on the revolution in the publication and 
inarketable value of the mediocre verse which 
abounds in the present day, and which we hold to 
be one of its most humanizing and hopeful features, 
we select, as an opening piece, a Grand Overture, 
the following poem, descriptive—and the word is 
inapt and cold—of the exalted destinies, the high | 
calling, of the Creative Poet; and significant of 
the value, to all mankind, of his art or his inspi- 
ration—of, in brief,that heaven-born instinct which 


men name poctical genius, | 





THE POET'S DEATH SONG. 


Quem nec fama dei:m, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit coelum: sed eo magis acrem 
Irritat virtutem animi; confrigere ut arcta 

Nature primus portarum claustra cupiret. , 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit ; et extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia muni ; 

Atque omne immensum peragray it mente, animoque ; 
U nde refert nobis vietor qul 1G possit oriri. 

Quid nequeat ; finita potestas denique cuique 
(QJuantam sit ratione, atque alte terminus herens, 


Lucretius, Lib, i. v. 69-7 


Acs wev orw Kas THY YMY XIYHOW. 


Archimedes, 


Away !—I am not thine—away! 
What to the mighty, Death, art thou? 
Ay—let thy chill creep o’er my clay— 
Let thy dews cling upon my brow ; 
Take all, the all thou canst, of mine, 
Vain tyrant !—I am none of thine. 


Deem’st thou it triumph to release 
From this gross flesh the subtile mind ; 
Come then—and it shall bid thee peace, 
Since all too long hath life confined 
That native of a nobler sphere, 
In dim and fretful bondage here. 


For what is life—the life of clay— 
What—but to trail a galling chain 
From hour to hour, from day to day, 
Shut from the sense of aught save pain ; 
A veil before the inteuse soul 
Half-hiding her immortal goal. 


Death solves the chain—the veil flings wide, 
Bids earth to fellow earth descend ; 
But the pure principle, denied 
Long with its element to blend, 
Or raised from dreams, or loosed from strife, 
Its touch remits to certain life. 


Irradiant emanation thou 
From primal Light’s transcendent throne,— 
Immortal Efifluence, which did’st flow 
From the Imperishable One ; 
That passing veil—that breaking spell, 
Hides thee trom the Ineffable. 


Yet not in vain the bondage borne, 
For soul doth dignity her cell, 
As through a cavern’s pores the morn, 
So, through the frail tabernacle, 
Some rays of glory may transpire, 
Some sparkles of empyreal fire ; 


Gleams of the splendour basely mewed, 
As, by that princeling fool of yore, 
Mind’s glorious martyr, unsubdued, 
To bid eternity adore 
The genius, whose lore divine 
Transformed his dungeon to a shrine. 


Spirit of Song—Oh ! when the world 
Shall, duly wielded, know thy might ; 
And selfishness and w rong be hurled 
Back to the central realm of night ; 
Then—nor till then—thy sons may own 
Their hope, their aim, their guerdon won. 


The spirit found me :—through my heart, 
And on my brain that spirit poured 
Knowledge, ‘twas transport to impart, 
By impartation deeplier stored : 
For thus inspired,—I deemed my mind 
The moral] treasury of mankind. 


Oh for the eestatie thoughts that flashed, 
Like keenest lightnings, through my brain ; 
Oh for the waves of impulse dashed 
Upon my he art, thence e- thence again 
Dashed on the world , to whelm de ‘spall, 
And wake electric om es there. 
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The world lias heard,—nor all in vain; 
There be who treasure deep the rede, 
Mighty, though few—TI see that train 
Swell like a torrent in its speed : 
And thoughts like these have made to me 
This span an immortality. 


And what though none had heard, and nene 
Obeyed the energic impulse wrought ; 
Fame is the breath of man alone, 
There is eternity in Thought, 
I: were the same though Truth’s rebound 
None echo save my heart’s had found. 


One source mine inspiration knew, 
Mind deathless, universal, dear ; 
Or wheresoe’er that influence drew 
Material forms within its sphere, 
And power, and awe, and beauty grew 
From their embrace before my view. 


These were to me as types—I sought 
Their subtle spirit—drinking thenee | 
Thoughts, truths, emotions, such as wrought 
Sublimest spiritual evidence ; 
No sordid, blind devotion—mine 
Worshipped the spirtt,—not the shrine. 


Thus through the vast and the minute 
Nature with mind my mind imbued : 
The flower upspringing at my foot, 
The giant of the solitude, 
The dew whereen did twilight sleep, 
Qcean’s immeasurable deep, 


ee 


The glow-worm in iy path,—the heaven 
Thick sown with stars, as my own brea-t 
With fantasies,—the cloud-storm driven, 
Or borne on gentlest gales of rest, 
Became as wells of truth to me, 
Deep truth, and deeper mystery. 


ut man—the immortal reptile— man, 
My brother,—how on him my gaze 
Was rooted !—Of mind’s noblest plan, 
That wreck sublime,—that unpiereed maze 
Of tangled thoughts, and clashing creeds, 
lat Eden overgrown with weeds ; 


Centre of dissonant sympathies, 
Love, hate, scorn, admiration bleut : 
Now, servile slave of vain caprice, 
_ Now, searce less than omnipotent, 
Now bathed in heaven his glorious Lrow, 
Wallowing in earth’s pollution now. 


From what mine eyes beheld, I turned 


To the unbeheld, my soul before ; 


And my heart’s inspiration burned, | 
__ As central flame, to teach him lore, 
Which, like the Titan's pilfer’d fire, 
Should wake ineffable desire ; 
The glow and energy of soul 
_ Enkindle wide ; give truth to reign, 
Self's dreary dissonance control, 
7 Weave sympathy’s electric chein, 
‘il man with man in concert move, 
\ud earth become the fane of love. 


And what my lore—oh while I saw 
Whence all the ills of mortals sprang, 
Dissembled truth,—perverted law, 
lhe bigot’s venom—tyrant’s fang ;— 
An I, champion in the world’s deep wrong, 
Voured my indignant soul in song ; 


hile truths prophetic did inspire 
High hope, and impulse new defined, 
How should the pulses of my lyre 
Thrill ; but to tones that stir mankind 
™. hate, and scorn no less than hate, 
er force and fraud,—to emancipate 
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The mind, which lives in all,—through all,— 
From hoary superstition’s yoke, 
That Dagon, yet untaught to fall ; 
(No single arm may deal its stroke ;) 
But with mailed heart, and dauntless brow, 
I've taught to make the idol bow. 


Rouse ye—my fellows of mankind— 
Crouch not before a mortal throne ; 
Bend to no chains, save those of mind,- 
No empire, save its empire, own ; 
l'reedom its banner—love its might,— 
Wisdom its law,—its sceptre light. 


“Tis not for me that hour to view, 
That hour, remote perchance, yet sure, 
Which disenthrals the world ;—but you, 
Look forward,—pant,—aspire,—endure, 
And struggle on, howe’er withstood, 
Through hells of fire, and seas of blood. 


‘Tis not for me—that hour— the thrail 
Is on you yet,— that thrall of hell ; 
But bid it cease, and cease it shall ; 
Scatter the mists inscrutable 
By priestly knaves and despots thrown 
Round Truth’s and Right’s eternal throne. 


What ! can ye stoop the suppliant knee ; 
Yield homage to a fellow clod ! 
Arise— resolve —unite—be free- 
And worship mind—the only god : 
Be all religion thus defined, 
For mind is God,—and God is mind. 


Fling wide the casement :—blessed air 
That bear’st the Godhead’s gift above, 
Now, while the spirit lingers there, 
Which may thy fragrance feel and love 
Come to my brow,—and cool my lips, 
And soothe these eyes in their eclipse. 


And thou bright orb—to me that wast 
The image of the eternal light, 
Give of thy glorious flood the last— 
Last draught to cheer this sinking sight ; 
A moment more, and I shall be 
Radiant as thou, and fleet, and free. 


Borne on thy beams,—a kindred beam ; 
Wafted on air,—a subtile pluine ; 
Pure as my fancy’s youngest dream, 
While these shall dwindle in the tomb, 
My spirit shall its life immerse 
Within the spiritual universe. 


l’aint throbs my pulse— and fainter still ; 
Dim, and more dim the mortal ray ; 
Uashrinking mind—-unconquered will, 
Leave the chill phantom all his prey, 
This Hesh—these bones —of all bereft 
Save of the worship ye have left. 


thou dost—thy fearless course : 
Lo the eternal presence nigh, 
Ilence—in thine elemental force, 
Care—chance—change—destiny defy ; 
Death—take thy due—I scorn thy might, 
surst from thy clod—thou prisoned light. 


See—see 


Il. PD. 


Much less vigorous than this noble burst are the 
subjoined lines; but they are in the same key- 
note, and may aptly conclude the preparation for 
our varied banquet. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


Spirit of Song! celestial influence ! 
‘That pourest thy bright visions o’er the mind 
Of the rapt poet, like the gorgeous clouds 
Of summer’s fairy sky—bright visitant ! 
That choosest thy abode within the breast 
| Of Heaven’s most favoured ones, and makest it 
| An gracile, to which the natigns throng 
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And fondly worship, as the heav enly strains 

Swell from their Delphian shrine—thy magic power 
Doth make man all immortal,—shufiles off 
The weary burden of o’er-cumbering clay, 
And lendeth him a spirit that ean soar 

On the strong pinions of unfettered thought 
Thou = fair Nature’s lover! 


! and thy soul 
}s aye familiar with her changeful mood: 
And ever-y arying features,—and in all, 
+ ith an ¢ estatie fondness, thou behold’st 
Beauties, congenial to thy pliant thought 
Aud wild chamelion fancy. In thy son, 
The Bard, thou dost instil this yearning love 
Of Nature’s charms, till, with a suitor’s hast 
He registers within his heart each look, 
Each accent, till his mind ean paint, 
At will, a fair resemblance—like the lake 
That mirrors rocks, and woods, and changing ski 
Thus doats the poet, till he longs to be 
A part of that he worships—would become 
An immaterial feeling, that could taste 
All Nature’s wild delights—a thing made up 
Of incorporeal rapture and light air. 
T ien would his wayward fancy love to flit 
Vithin the silver moonbeam: , as they dance 
irom heaven to earth, and tremulously shine 
On . e unfooted mountains, or along 
The blue lake glance, when midnight fairies play 
Or iaingle in the rosy virgin cloud, 
The earliest that rises to proclaim 
Hyperion’s coming ;—or to hurl itself 
Anud the roaring tempest as 1t sweeps 
Across the boundless main; or in the flash 
Of the wild th under burst from the black sky, 
And crush to dust the everlasting hills! 
within the heart 
Of ian thine empire is, and at thy throne 
The proudest of the earth mus t bend ; thy children are 
The monarchs of futurity theis wreath 
Lives longer than the regal crown—their lyres 
ier monuments than marble piles, 
Byron's genius cruwis 


HAtion ss name, 


Spirit of Poesy! 


\re prou 
And Shakspeare’s, Milton’s, 
With imunortality ¢ 


: . . ; . j 
Lavery one Must svinpathize inthe motive which 
lends ust pre cedence toa few sj ecimens of th ; 


Roperr Nicoti: a igh 


‘attered rays of whose 


posth LWbOuUsS yy CllUs of 
} 


: . ; 
eariy extinguished, some s¢ 


cenlus have already brightened these pages. Ro- 
bert Nicoll, at the time of his premature death, 


Jeft a good many poems which have not yet ap- 
His volume, entitled Poems and Lyrics, 


pe cred. 


published al out two Vears bef fore his death, and 
when he Was ad Tnere lad, has long been out of 
priaut. fn the intervening period inquiries have 


peated y been imade for it, from London, Leeds, 
and Shetheld, where and the brielit 


his wenius, 
had been appreci- 


as around him, 
ated hy a few persons of kindred feelings,—compi- 

tively Ul 
died. Tis 
able, family, 


ony to the Memory of 


. } 
Prigeee Threat vw 
> iS Giles 


uknown and obscure as Nick 
but trulv worthy 
for this reason, 
him in whom they natu- 
placed so much pride and hey «, resolved to 
publish a new edition of the Poems and Lyrics, 
touvether with the posthunfous pieces, Which are nu- 
hierous, T he vreater } irt, or probably all of these 
Hew poems, Were written in England, in the last 
elu Yteen months of Nicoll’s life, while consumption 
was rapidly undermining his strength, and while he 

loi cnaiiel battle for the CUUSE SU precious to 
his heart,—the cause of the Peopl , of his brother 
—ias Kditor of the Le: 


humble. j and respect- 


have, 


rally 


. ’ \ “4 - 
poor men, ls Times Newspaper, 





| 


MW dived and | 


and as a testi- | 
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Robert 


and insidious malady, 





IS41. 


Nicoll, 
wholly without some modest consciousness of { 

cenius which is seen even in his most hasty ety. 
sions, regretted the rashness of his first: public 


that he would publish no more verses, until he yw. 
— that he was entitled to appear before thy 
world claiming the proud and glorious nam 
Poct, Yet he may be said rather to have breat 
forth than composed poetry, in every day of | 
brief career, until finally prostrated by that fat 
which the me} 


strength of his will long bore him up. A good d 


against 


(of Nieoll’s original verse is supposed to be eith 





lost or scattered about. Some of whit eXists j 
Imperfect or unfinished, and must now so remain, 
Yet the pure ore lies richly imbedded there, « 
the dross will crumble away of itself, and be disy- 
carded, 

As specimens of the original poems Which are to 
appear in the projected Collection, we 
following pieces, which are mainly recommended 
to us by their brevity or nationality :— 


select the 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN, 
LY ROBERT NICOLL. 


High thoughts! 
They come and go, 
Like the soft breathings of a list’ning maiden, 
While round me flow 
The winds, from woods and fields with glad 
laden : 


' When the corn’s rustle on the ear doth come— 


t tow | 


When the eve’s beetle sounds its drowsy hum 
When the stars, dew-drops of the summer sky, 
Watch over all with soft and loving eye 
While the leaves quiver 
By the lone river, 
And the quiet heart 
rom di pths doth cai 
And garners all— 
Earth grows a shadow 
forgotten whole, 
And Heaven lives 
in the blessed soul! 


High thoughts ! 
They are with me 
When dec p within the bosom of the forcst, 
rhy morning melody 
Abroad into the sky, thou, Throstic! 
When the young sunbeams gla 
When on the ear comes the soft song of b 
When every branch has its own favourite bird 
And songs of summer, from each thicket heard '— 
Where the owl flitteth, 
Where the roe sitteth, 
And holiness 
Seems sleeping ther 
While nature’s prayer 
{4005 Up to heaven 
In purity, 
Till all is glory 
And joy to me! 


pour 


nee among the tret 


High thoughts ! 
They are my own 
When I am resting on a mountain 
And see below me strown ’ : 
The huts and homes where humble virtues blo 


‘ , 
~ ho Vike 


When I can trace each streamlet through the meadow— 
a n I can follow every fitful shadow 

1 | can watch the winds among the corn, 
ey ce the way long the forest borne ; 


though he could not have Jeey 


‘ 


tion,—much as it has been admired,—and reso] y.) 
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They V1 


jit MOMeNts when the soul is dim and darkened ; 


Th V Cf 


After the vanities to which we hearkened : 
When we ariness hath come upon the spirit 
(Thore hours of darkness which we all inherit )}— 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunsht 
4 winged thought, which bids us not repine ‘ 
In joy and gladness, 
In mirth and sadness, 
Come signs and tokens ; 
Life’s angel brings, 
Upon its wings, 
Those bright communings 
The soul doth keep— 
Those thoughts of Heaven 
So pure and deep! 


su WS 
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a 
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Where blue-bell and heather 
Are blooming together, 

And far doth come 
The Sabbath bell. 
O’er wood and fell : 

] hear the beating 
Of Nature’s heart : 

Ileaven is before me- 
God! Thou art! 


MY GRANDFATHER, 


ROLERT NICOLL, 


iiale be thy honest trusty heart, 


And hale thy beld and snawy pow, 
‘hand of eld ne’er furrowed oer 


A baulder or a manlier brow. 


i 


he 
Has } 


‘laddie wha was ance thy pet, 
een in places far awa’, 


Hat he thy marrow hasna met 
\mang the great nor yet the s 


ice proud aneuch was I to sit 


Heside thee in the muirland kirk. 


\ ruling elder—ane o° weight, 


‘ 
\ 
ix 


"aw a 
; 
read the 
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. +} ° 
Hhalry thing 
g 


ye ; 


bibda 


’ 
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bh ikKeL 


W itl 
Yatiils 


(l how ve 
Mile 


St wa 


; wonder though your oe did smirk : 
neuch was I to find 
preacher’s hand upon, 
While by the kirkyard stile he cracked 
swi’ Elder John! 


hame alang the muir 
rattling by your side did rin, 
rebuked thae thochts 
nd cad them vanity and sin. 
ies frae your auld breek poucli 
lutids O° counsel ye would gie, 
but aye the first 
best, L winna lee 


¥ u uly fireside worship dwalls 

1 this inmost suul of mine. 
rest prayer—sae prophet like— 
earth [ wadna’ tyne. 

fou and granny sang the Psalms 


ti haly rapt sincerity ;— 


Lranny- 


dinna greet, auld man— 
looking down on you and me. 
| 1 forget how lang and weel 
fie carritches ye made me read? 
t the apples— 


rosie anes— 


t to yar me mend my speed? 

| forget affection’s words, 
fiat trae your lips like pearls ran! 
iT forget the heart that prayed 


fo see me aye an honest man? 


il 


wn i " 


i 


gwen 

\\ } 
‘ 
} 


bl 


MrODIT 
pit 


+o 
’ 


ind ye how we gat us beuks, 
d read wi’ mickle care and skill, 
| ye thocht this head wad wag 
‘s haly place intil? 
an idle whim of mine 
iny auld father journeys Range ; 
d heart danced when I did right, 
rit grieved when I did wrang. 
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But mair than a’—frae beuks sae auld— 
Frae mony treasured earnest page, 
Thou traced for me the march of Truth, 
The path of Right from age to age: 

\ peasant auld and puir and deaf 
Bequeathed this legacy to me, 

| was his bairn—he filled my soul! 
With love for Liberty ! 


Ihe blessings on thy reverend head, 
I dinna need for thee to pray ; 
fhe path is narrow, but nae een 
er saw thee from it stray. 
Giod bears his ancient servants up 
ile’s borne thee since thy life began- 
iin noble by descent—thy grave 
Will hold an honest man. 


THE NAMELESS RIVULF’ 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


We met within a Highland glen 
Where, wandering to and fro 
Amid the rushes and the broom, 
A pilgrim thou didst go, 
Tripping betwixt thy gowany bank» 
1 heard thy tinkling feet, 
While with thy solitary voice 
The primrose thou didst greet ! 


Then, nameless stream, | imaged thee 
A pure and happy child, 

Whose soul is filled with guileless love, 
Its brain with fancies wild ; 

Which wanders ’mid the haunts of men, 
Through suffering, care, and fear, 

Pouring its waking thoughts and dreams, 
In nature's faithful ear! 


Like brothers, streamlet, forth we fared, 
Upon a July morn, 

And left behind us rocky steep, 
And mountain wastes forlorn. 

Where'er thy murmuring footstep strayed, 
Along with thee 1 went ; 

Thy haunts were nature’s fanes, and | 
Was therewith well content. 


\down by meadows green we roved, 
Where children sweet were playing, 

We vlided through the glens of green, 
Where lambkins fair were straying. 

We lingered where thy lofty banks 
Were clad with bush and tree, 

And where the linnet’s sweetest song 
Was sung to welcome thee. 


Then came the forest dark and deep ; 
As through its shade we went 
The leaves and boughs, with foliage bowed, 
Were with thy waters blent. 
And through the leafy veil the sun 
Fell lone, and fitfully, 
To kiss thy waves, that from the hill 
Came flowing on with me. 


And when we left the wildwood shade, 
l'rom fields of ripened grain 

The reapers song came sweetly down, 
And thine replied again. 

Away we went by hut and hall, 
Away by cottage lone, 

Now lingering by a patch of wood, 
Now moving heedless on ! 


Where praying monks had been we passed, 
And all was silent there, 

Save when thy voice the echoes waked, 
Which heard the hermit’s prayer. 

We passed by thickets green and old, 
by craggy rocks so steep, 

And o’er leaf-shadowed waterfalls, 
We cheerily did leap ! 
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And then a spot upon us burst, 
Where hills on either side 

itose up, all clad in coppice-wood, 
Which rock and steep did hide. 

The ivy clasped each stone and bush, 
Thou flow’dst along between ; 

While rock and river, bird and flower, 
Villed up the glorious scene. 


hy happy homes of toiling men, 
We this sweet day have passed, 

And have enjoyed each sight and sound, 
As though it were our last : 

And now we loiter lazily, 
beneath the setting sun ; 

My journey ends when starlight conies, 
Thine is not well begun ! 


Now, Highland streamlet, ere we part, 
Which didst thou love the best, 

Of all we’ve seen since, silently, 
We left thy Highland nest ‘ 

Lovest thou best the meadow green, 
Or Highland valley gray / 

Or lovest thou best by hazel braes, 
At eyentide to stray! 


(+; dost thou love where forest trees, 
Thy little waves are laving ? 

Or wealthy fields, where golden grain, 
Ripe, to the sun, is waving ¢ 

‘She rustle of thy fleety foot, 
Upon my ear doth fall— 

Thou stream, like this full heart of mine, 
Dost dearly love them all! 


Without a name, and all unknown, 
lair streamlet, though thon art, 

Be still unchristened ! but Pll keep 
Thy murmurs in my heart. 

My story of thy pilgrimage 
Will to the careless tell, 

How much of love and beauty in 
Unnoted things do dwell. 


OUR AULD HEARTHSTANFE. 


BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


\Whare ance the cosie fire was bien, 


The winter rain-drap owrie fa’s ; 
My father’s flure wi’ grass is green, 
And roofless are the crumblin’ wa’s, 
Auld thochts, auld times, upo’ my heart 
Are backward rowin’ ane by ane: 
We ll bow our houghs and hae a crack 
About them on our auld hearthstane ! 


Gur laigh eot-house I mind fu’ wee!: 
On ae side mither spinning sat, 
Proning auld sonnets to her wheel; 
And purring by her side the cat. 
Anent was sair-toiled father’s chair, 
Wha tauld us stories, sad and lane, 
()° puir folk’s waes, until we wished 
‘Them a’ beside our cosh hearthstane ! 


And whan the supper-time was o'er, 
The Been was tane as it should be, 
And heaven had its trysted hour 
Aneath that seoty anld rooftree : 
Syne ilka wean Was sung to sleep 
Wi sangs 0’ deeds and ages gane ; 
Aud rest was there until the sun 
Cam blinkin’ on our auld hearthsiane. 


Auld stane, had ye a heart to feel, 

Ye wad been blythe as ony kitten, 
‘To hear o° ilka sang and reel, 

And prank made up while round ye sittin’. 
iluw days o” feastin’ eam, wi’ speed, 

Whan dabs were hard as ony bane, 
Jlow Pace and Yule and Halloween 
War keepit rognd our auld hearthstane 
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Whan winter nichts grew white and lang, 
The lads and lasses cam wi’ spinuing, 
And mony a joke and mony a sang 
Gaed round while wheels were busy rinning, 
And syne whan ten cam round about, sf 
Ilk lassie’s joe her wheel has ta’en, 
And courting o’er the rigs they gang, 
And leave us and our auld hearthstane ! 


And mickle mair I could unfauld, 
How yearly we gat rantin’ kirns ; 

And how the minister himsel’ 
Cam duly carritchin’ the bairns : 

Vow, sic a face! I tremble yet ! 
Gosh guide’s ! it was an awfu’ ane; 

It gart our hearts come to our mouths, 
While cowrin’ round our auld hearthstan, 


Weel, weel, the wheels are broken now, 
The lads and lasses auld or dead, 
The green grass o’er their graves doth yrv\ 
Or gray hairs theek their aged head, 
My parents baith are far awa’, 
My brithers fechtin’, toilin’ men, 
It warms my heart unto them a’, 
The sight o’ this our auld hearthstane ! 


When T forget thig wee auld house, 
When | forget what here was taught, 
My head will be o’ little use, 
My heart be rotten, worse than naught. 
Sin’ birds could sing upo’ thae wa’s, 
I’ve been in chaumers mony aue ; 
But ne’er saw I a hearth like this, 
No, naething like cur auld hearthstane. 


Jlearthstane! though wae, I needna greet, 
What gude on earth wad whinging do! 
The earth has fouth o’ trusty hearts, 
Let him wha doubts it speir at you. 
Ae wish hae |—that brither man, 
The warld o’er, were, bluid and bane, 
Sic truthfu’, honest, trusty chields, 
As ance sat round our auld hearthstane. 


WE ARE LOWLY. 
BY ROBERT NICOLE, 


We are lowly—very lowly, 
Misfortune is our crime, 

We have been trodden under foot 
From all recorded time. 

A yoke upon our necks is laid, 
A burden to endure ; 

To suffer is our legacy, 
The portion of the poor ! 


We are lowly-—-very lowly— 
And scorned from day to day, 

Yet we have something of our own 
Power cannot take away. 

By tyrants we are toiled to death— 
By cold and hunger killed ; 

Hut peace is in our hearts, it speaks 
Of duties all fulfilled ! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Nor house nor land have we, 

But there’s a heritage for us 
While we have eyes to see. 

They cannot hide the lovely stars, 
Words in creation’s book— 

Although they hold their fields and lanes, 
Corrupted by our look ! 





We are lowly—very lowly— 
And yet the fairest flowers, 

That by the wayside raise their eyes — 
Thank God they still are ours ! 

Ours is the streamlet’s mellow voice, 
And ours the common dew— 

We still dare gaze on hill and plain, 
And Geld gud sneadow too! 
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We are lowly—very lowly — 
But when the cheerful Spring 

Comes forth with ilowers upon her feet 
To hear the throstle sing, 

Although we dare not seek the shade 
Where haunt the forest deer— 

The waving leaves we still can see, 
The hymning hirds can hear ' 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Our hedgerow paths are gone, 

Where woodbines laid their fairy hands 
The hawthorn’s breast upen. 

Yet slender mercies still are left 
And heaven doth endure, 

And hears the prayers that upward rise 
From the afflicted pour ! 


WE'LL A? GO PU’ THE HEATHER. 
LY ROBERT NICOLL. 


We'll a’ go pu’ the heather— 
Qur byres are a’ to theek : 
Unless the peat-stack get a hap, 
We'll a’ be smoored wi’ reek. 
Wi’ ranting sang, awa we'll gang, 
* While summer skies are blue 3’ 
To fend against the Winter cauld 
The heather we will pu’. 


| like to pu’ the heather, 
We're aye sae mirthfu’ where 

‘The sunshine creeps atour the crags, 
Like ravelled golden hair. 

Where on the hill tap we can stand, 
Wi’ joyfw’ heart I trow, 

Aud mark ilk grassy bank and holm, 
As we the heather pu’. 


I like to pu’ the heather— 
Where harmless lambkins run, 
Or lay them down beside the burn, 
Like gowans in the sun ; 
Where ilka foot can tread upon 
The heath-tlower wat wi’ dew, 
When comes the starnes ower the hill, 
While we the heather pu’. 


1 like to pu’ the heather, 
lor ane can gang awa, 
Bat no before a glint 0’ love 
(nu some anes e’e doth fa’. 
Sweet words we dare to whisper there, 
* My hinny and my doo,” 
Till maistly we wi’ joy could greet 
As we the heather pu’. 


We'll a’ go pu’ the heather— 
lor at yon mountain fit 

There stands a broom bush by a burn, 
Whare twa young folk can sit. 

Ifell meet me there at morning’s rise, 
My beautiful and true. 

My father’s said the word—the morn 
The heather we will pu’. 


THE BRAMBLE, 
BY ROBERT NICOLL. 


Be the bramble in the berry, 
Or be it in the flower; 
Or be it bare of leaf and bud 
Waved by the winter shower : 
That creeping bush that lowly ts, 
As lowly well can be, 
It hath a charm—a history— 
A tale that pleases me! 


When black grew bramble berries, 
Some twenty years ago, 

aan 

rhe dawning often saw us set 
Where mountain waters flow ; 
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And when the gruesome gloaming came 
‘lo keek into our creel, 

It found a fouth o’ spotted trout 
Whilk we had tackled weel! 

The bramble-berries were our food, 
And water was our wine, 

The linnet to the self-same bush 
Came after us to dine. 

As down the glen at e’en we gaed, 
The lambies round us bleated, 

And we, wi’ blythsome hearts, their word 
To ilka rock repeated ! 

And when awa’ we used to gang 
by fieldpaths green and lane, 

The bramble flowered beside our feet, 
And mantled tree and stane ; 

And wi’ the hedgerow, oak, and thorn, 
Its branches twisted were, 

That scarcely through the wall of leaves 
Could breathe the ealler air! 

Then be the bramble-berry black, 
Or be it in the flower, 

1 love its humble lowliness 
For sake o’ days run ower ; 

And grow it in the woods sae green, 
Or grow it on the brae, 

I like to meet the bramble bush 
Where’er my footsteps gae! 

From these specimens our readers may form 
some idea of the forthcoming volume. It is to 
be published by Mr. Tait for the benefit of Nicoll’s 
mother, and his younger brothers and sister—if any 
benefit shall result to them beyond the proud satis- 
faction of having shown all the honour in their 
power to his memory. The work must possess 


-every claim which the author’s undoubted genius, 
his pure and unblemished life, his ardent, if brief, 


services In the cause of the People, and the affect- 


ing circumstances under which the Remains of the 


| 


early lost poet appear, can give it. 


It is the work 


of one of the truest, and one, moreover, among the 


highest, of the national poets of Scotland,—of that 


_race of peasant-sprung bards which rose with 


jurns, and too probably ended with Robert 
Nicoll. In the long interval, no brighter spirit 


' » 
than his has risen amidst that honoured band,— 


though he died ere he had well begun to live. 


Nicoll was just born, when that great agricul- 


} 
} 


tural transition was rapidly progressing, if not al- 
most finished, which has not more completely 
changed the face of Seotland than the man- 
ners of its rural population, He was, while a 


young boy, a little herd, a witness of it, and a 


sharer in its attendant hardships ; and the last 


traces of the rural life of the Scotland of Burns 
_and of the early days of Scott, of the primitive and 


i] 
' 


very poor, yet of the pure, the happy, the merry, 


the religious Old Times, are embalmed in the pages 


} 
| 





in which he sings “of the loves, and joys, and 
rural pleasures of his humbler countrymen ;” and 
the rural scenes of his country. Since the Immor- 
tal, who first used these words to describe his own 
glorious mission, no one, in our humble opinion, 
has shown more decided signs of a call to the same 
high vocation,—more marked tokens of the same 
genial inspiration, than Roperr Nicou, 


Instead of attempting to classify our poetie 
gleanings, as we have formerly done, we shall, this 
season, present them in Groups, or, if our readers 
will allow the phrase, as Zableaur Virans, 
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GROUP I. 


POEMS RELATING TO LOVE AND LADIES. 


MY LADY’S PICTURE. 


Since Solomon, the singer wise, 
First limned his love in glowing dyes, 
Each bard will paint like him ; 
Though oft-times dashed the purposed brush 
By pride, and fear uncalled to rush,’ 
More hopeful instincts brim 
To-day. A spirit whispers fair-—- 
Pursue the hint; thou hast her tiiere. 


Her eye is like the bright blue flower, 
F'ull-petalled in the sunny hour, 
But in the cloudy, shy ; 
Save that I never yet have seen 
Clouds mantling o’er that brow serene 
Infect the gracious eye. 
Is this the likeness of the fair. 
Spirit of my wish, declare ! 


Her locks are like the leafy twine 
Of the careless curling vine, 
And sunny as the May; 
And ever as in sport they move, 
Around the temple of my love 
They shed a golden day. 
Is this the likeness of the fair, 
Spirit of my wish, declare / 


lier cheeks are peaches on the tree— 
A kindly-chastened revelry 
Of mellow-mantling blood ; 
[fer lips are gently round and red, 
Like roses half in blossom spread, 
Half lingering in the bud. 
Is this the likeness of the fair, 
Spirit of my wish, declare? 


Iler teeth, as pebbles on the shore, 

When summer’s sun can bleach no more, 
So white and fresh are they ; 

Her chin—to poise a lingering kiss 

Sv rare a pedestal as this 

Was uever made from clay. 

Is this the likeness of the fair, 
Spirit of my wish, declare? 


Her neck is smooth as the beech tree ; 
ller breast—so daisy-beds you see 
Upon the grassy common ; 

ller “portment, wisely toned between 
A shepherd maiden and a queen. 

So is the picture—if ’tis fair, 

Part of my love is imaged there. 

J.8. B. 


ERMENAIDE—A COQUETTE. 


Fancy ! bring me all thy store 

To paint the mistress I adore : 

tring me balms of Araby, 

With her odorous breath to vie : 
Bring the moonlight-gleam which lies 
On placid lakes, to match her eyes ; 
Coral, moisten’d with the spray 
Of glittering oceans far away, 
To equal the enchantment shel 
U’er her dewy lips of red ! 


In the forests’ upland lawn, 

Silent treads the stately fawn. 

The mist is rising from the hill ; 

All the mighty wood lies still, 
Breathless, dark,—save where the light 
Of the slant sun shines clear and bright 
On that gentle creature ; showing 7 

A form with grace and beauty glowing. 
ring that step to match the slow, 
Proud motion of her limbs of snow. 


Bring from sea, from air, and earth. 
All of most surpassing worth : 
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Go where every flow’r is fairest ; 

Go where every charin is rarest ; 

Bring them all, and quick they'll fee 
Compared with matchless Ermenaide ! 
One other task remains for thee,— 

Fancy, then thy wing is free. 

What ist the vagrant winds are whirline 
In many a strange contortion curling, 
Hither, thither, light it flies, 

Wandering *neath these summer skic- 

A feather from a light bird’s wing ! 
A bright, unsteady, useless thing ! 

Bring that feather, ‘twill be laid 

Near thy bosom, Ermenaide ! 

Emblem, faithful and sincere, 

Of thy fickle heart’s career ; 

Pursued till folly’s hour is past, 

And valueless when won at last! 


LHE BRIDE. 
Her mother has kissed her brow. ‘ 
And has left her for the night : 
With a promise to call her early, 
As soon as the morn is light. 
That she may braid her raven lair, 
And meet, in her beauty’s pride, 
The noble and stately lord 
Who to-morrow will make her his by: 
Iler mother’s step has passed, 
And a shadow of grief and wor 
Ilas come o’er the maiden’s face, 
So bright but a moiment ago. 
But away all thought of sorrow ;- 
And she cast her tearful eye 
On the jewels and the dresses 
That lay neglected by. 
And she chased away the thought 
That her high and queenly brow 
Might ache *neath the eastern pear!-. 
That but rivalled its glistening snow, 
Was a dream of love of bygone day 
To mar a lite like her's, 
When her palace might be her temp! 
And the world her worshipper- : 
Could she think of past vows broken 
When she pictured times to be, 
And herself, of each splendid sceu 
The sole bright divinity, 
At whose bidding would ever wait 
Pages in bower and hall ; 
And whose sphere would be for thi 
The court and the festival ‘ 
She thought of gorgeous robes, 
She thought of jewels bright, 
Numerous as leaves of summer, 
Dazzling as stars of night. 
She thought of the murmur soft and 
Of praise that her ear would greet: 
She thought of the glance of homive 
That her eye would ever meet. 
She turned, and before her stood 
He to whom she had vowed to be 
The partner of hearth and home 
In grief or festivity. 
Iler mother has risen up 
At the rising of the sun, 
And has prayed for her daugiter + we 
In her daily orison. 
She is gone to her daughter's roo. 
With a soft and stealthy pace, 
To gaze again in slumber 
On that loved and beauteous face. 
But, alas! and where is she, 
On whose brow was to be set, 
Ere the coming day had flown, 
A bright dazzling coronet ! 
Where is she ! oh ! where is sh 
Has a spirit of the air 
Stolen ler for his bride 
Because she was so fair? 












Or has a tribe of fairies 
The mighty mischief wrought, 
And carried her away 


To their own calm * land of thought!” 


Or has a band of angels been 
For their sister angel sent, 
From this “ dim spot” to take her 
To their own pure element? 


She is dwelling in a lovely glen, 
Where village bells have rung; 
Where green boughs are waving, 
Where matin-birds have sung; 
Where the blue sky looks deepest 
Through the openings in the tre 
Where the ear is refreshed 
By the murmur of the bees. 
To which man might retire 
From the world’s uncertain way-, 
“ And fleet his time carelessly, 
As they did in the golden days.” 
And bloom is on her cheek, 
And gladness in her eye; 
And she wakes the woods with sue, 
And her voice is melody. 
And her light step is bounding 
As the footsteps of the roc; 
And free as the breezes, 
That round about her blow. 
Jnstead of bannered halls 
With their chivalrous array, 
Ts the “ pomp of groves” and fields. 
And the blue arch of day. 
Aud the murmur of the stream 
Is the musie which she hears; 
And to worship Nature’s God, 
fs the lesson which it bears. 
And her mother has forgiven 
The errors of her child; 
She hath viewed her forest life: 
She hath looked on her anid 
And her danghter has no wish 
But that present times may be 
Of the future in its happiness, 
The type and augury. 


milled, 


MADRIGAL, 


Luey’s eye is heavenly blue, 
Ellen’s is like morning dew 
That sparkles in the sun ; 
ut who with Mary’s e’er can vie! 
Ali! none possess that soft gray eye 
That has my fancy won. 
Lucy’s hair is far too light, 
Ellen’s has too much of night, 
So sombre is its hue ; 
But Mary’s is such glossy brown, 
ller ringlets gracefully fall dowa 
Enchanting to the view. 


Lucy has a pretty smile, 
Ellen many a heart will wile 
Prom out its resting-place ; 
but Mary is so sweetly kind, 
Hach motion has so much of mind, 
She’d witch you with her grace ! 


Luey is scarce above my knee, 

Ullen’s stature frightens me, 
So very, rery tall : 

My Mary is the middle height, 

Her figure’s graceful, round, yet slight, 
Oh, Mary beats them all! 


Ellen often takes the pet, 
Lucy is a young coquette, 
And smiles on two or three ; 
Gut Mary °s constant, firm, aud true, 
As soon the heavens be lost to view 


As Mary change frum me! 
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CANZONET. 





BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


It was no dream, 
Vor 1 beheld affection’s sunlight shine 


Around my steps,—while, promising sweet rest, 


A spirit blest 


Fair was the wreath 


That spirit proffered,—but, vile serf to death, 
Vile foe to life, 1 flung the Howers away, 


And ‘neath the sway 


Of jealous passion, scorched them with my breath ! 


Their memory—shrined 

Within my heart—speaks loud: 
* The love, by doubt once chilled, 
“ Vainly shall vearn 


{ 


I hear it say, 


Lik Lie 


* The heart for what the hand so madly fun 


. 
Riogrs 


THE TRISH PA 


, 


The Green Isle’s beauteous da ehiers 


The virtuous and fair! 
From out their warm and ardent 
(sod, keep corroding care ! 


May their cheeks ne’er lose the roses tint 


Their eyes, the witching light 


’ ‘ 
Lit ty 


Which cheer’d us through the dreary hour 


Of cursed oppression’s night. 
Ooh, daughters of ny fatherland, 
The hour is drawing nigh 
When no longer on your bosoms 
A slare shall pillow’d lie : 


Nor from you drink the draught of lity 


Ay, it will come ere long, 
The bonds which bind us, soon wi 
The weak are growing strony ! 


Let °s toast the partners of our bonds, 


The sharers of our grief, 


Whose smiles so oft have light na 


And given our souls relief 


Vhen sinking under sorrow’s load : 


To them, fill to the brim ! 
And he , that echoes not my toast 
My malison on him, 
Here’s the Green Isle’s lovely da 
Of Erin’s sons the pride ! 

May their paths be strewn with 
Their days all peaceful glide 
Their bosoms’ rest be undisturb’d 

By aught of grief or care ; 


And long be (as they’ve ever been 


As virtuous, as fair! 


0———"— 
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My dreams are of thee !—but the days are gone 
When we could wander by the dark blue sea: 


And I may gaze upon its waves alone, 


And dream of happy days and bright hours ff 


While thought, incessant, ever turn 


to th 


And art thou happy in thy lowland home ‘ 
And hast thou all forgot thine own green glen, 
The sandy beach where thou wert wout to roam, 
The rugged sea crag and the white sea foam 
horgotten all ’mid homes of stranger men ? 


‘The loved companions of thine earlier day, 
The friends who on a Summer's even with the: 
Were wont, along the sandy beach, to stray, 
Watching the wild waves in their billowy play, 
While the red sun set in the deep blue sea, 


And o’er the golden sand to greet thee then 
The foamy billows came—yet ‘neath thy gaze, 

Lest they too boldly greet thee, sank again, 

As “neath thy blue eyes’ light the eyes of men 
Shrink from the beauty which they meant to pr 


Are all forgot ! or, whilst the wild wind raves 

In gusts unearthly through the old charch tower 
Rustiing the tall rank hemlock o’er the graves 
Thinkest thou ever of those dark-blue waves 


Whose murmurs reach’d of old thy 
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TO A FELLOW-TRAVELLER, 


Whence art thou? lady, with the heaveniy eyes ! 
And wherefore journeying to join the crowd ? 


Wher 


e many sounds, all inharmonious, rise, 


Until the smoky atmosphere is loud 


With 


savage execration ; and the cries 


Of human-suffering’s voice of many 2 note, 


Are d 
Lik 


rowned, amidst unfeeling things that float 
e ice-fiakes on the sea. Oh! what hast thou 


To hope for from the fantasies that make 
Of man and woman a coquette and rake ? 


Thy n 


ature-teeming eyes and cloudless brow 


Can best be mirror’d in the quiet lake, 
Where deepest love might breathe his truest vow, 


And yield thee all the bliss our nature’s laws allow. 
b-D, 


REFLECTIVE AND HUMOROUS POETRY. 


These we group for the sake of contrast, or, as 


GROUP If. 


truly, upon no principle at all. 


THE THREE RETURNS. 
Kyypt—LMa—st. Helen, 


\ slender bark is speeding to the shore, 


No loc 


He's | 


»)ker-on to watch its drawing nigh. 
anded— he that slender vessel bore- 


A soldier, with his sword upon his thigh. 


No ha 
(iives 


lt—-but on ; —the turning of the die 
death, or empire. Empire! He has won. 


‘The eagle bursts above the cloud. On high 
Iie rises, glistening in the mid-day sun ; 
And gazing there, with an unclosing eye 
Ilis talon grasps the lightning of the sky. 


Ile co 
Atter 
The d 
Poure 
ile Sil 


And long drawn line of bay’nets. 


Is hid 
Lurid 


mes again, the genius of dread power, 

brief respite to the nations. Hear 

in of arms. Behold the golden shower 

d from the level orb of fire, Just cre 

iks, on corslet of the cuirassier, 

Heaven's b] iC 
the clouds put on their thunder gear, 

» portentous; ‘mid the wild halloo 


Of battle, cannon roar, and curse, and cheer, 


llow 
Teari 


Again he comes—in darkness. 


soon to burst in blood on Waterloo! 
ng the world with a convulsion new. 


"Tis the last. 


Mutely they fare along. The wintry wind 


Dirge 
We li 


sa pwan over glory past. 


ft the pall with reverence. Whit to find! 


A ‘dizened coffin—all that’s left behind 
Qf empire ; and a few dry bones to tell 
Of godlike intellect! Away—his mind, 


His t) 
Upon 
Whit 


Ile sleeps in earth of “ France he loved so well. 


* @ 6 € 
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loughts, his deeds, are History's, to dwell 
her page forever. Here consigned 
could die of him—to his narrow cell, 


y * 


(i, 


CHARITY. 


(Gop! there is a virtue known 
In word more than in deed, 

The first thing in Christ’s goopel shown, 
The last in churchman’s creed. 

‘Tis strange; but, as the wise can tell, 
We point, but reach not high ; 

The best have searcely learn’d to spell 
The gospel when they die. 


© The Cuuren ! toe Cuurci !” they ery aloud, 


And sure the ery sounds well ; 

But how shall Heaven's pure cause be proud 
Of weapons forged in hel! ? 

So Frenchmen freedom preached with swords ; 
You with the tongue of hate 

Preach love— vour gospel, not the Lord’: ° 

The difference how great! 


| 


When the Great Teacher walked ihe earth, 
They said he had a devil; 

Should he again in power walk fort), 
Think ye they'd speak more civil ! 

] guess ‘twould raise a fearful stora 
In this tree British nation, 

Should he, from the Established norm, 
Dissenting, preach salvation, 

He preached a ver commandment, new 
‘To many now as then,— 

© To Gov THE NOBLEST WORSHIL? DU; 
is DEEDS OF LOVE TO MEN,” 

No curious pile of doctrines vain, 
This simpie plan receive ; 

The heart is rudder of the brain, 
Do first, and then believe. 

The lilies of the field declared 
His simple litergy; 

from heaven no vengeful lightning fi 
When blind eves failed to see, 

No legal ban, no felon’s cell, 
Compelled his kindly creed, 

But with the pictured parable 
{le taught the child to read. J. S, B. 


TO A CAGED EAGLE, 
*? , ve . r . ‘ 
psihefcfe sted oy dt J wit ty the Avvlogieal Cauty i, F 


Bird of the far-commanding eve 
Aid wide-spread wing, who will not sigh 
‘Thee cooped and chained to see ? 
‘To me my life *s my liverty,— 
Should it be else to thee ? 
\h, no! thy now sunk, sullen eye 
Gives silent, eloquent reply, 
* tle killed who cabined me.” 
The pleasure of some lady light, 
Or peeping microscopic wight, 
ls harshest hell to thee. 
Him I denonnce who did prepare 
Thy bonds: what title he may bear 
l reck not; he did sin. 
{from his stock more than thy share 
Thy noble theft did win, 
He had the right, by force or snare, 
Where thou wert found, to fell thee i!) 
But so to bar thee in 


‘To rob the wing?ful of lis wing, 


To chain thee here—the mountain king, 
I say, it Was asin! 
A monkey in a ¢age may spring, 


A sparrow hop, a linnet sing, 
But can an eagle fly? 
Or were more space, with lis proud wing 
Hie would disdain to try. 
Think’st thou that Gop made such a thing 
lor scientific torturing, 
Or food of idle eve ! 
( barren bliss to look Upoil 
The eabineted skeleton 
Of falien majesty ! 
Trust thou the instinct of thy heart; 
Thy wit sees but the smallest part, 
When deepest it may pry. 
Let knowledge be thy daily mart, 
Keep aye an open eye; 
But still with holy shrinking start 
l'rom the strange wisdom of an art 
That teaches life to die. 
lor this nor reason ask nor give, 
All living things have right to live, “ 
All flying things to fly. J. 5. 
TO THE ALBATROSS. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
Take not the albatross, 
! love to sve him glide, 


The regal bird, magnificent, 
Over the waters wide, 
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Amid the southern main, 
Where billows rage and foam, 
This wilderness of mountain waves 
Seems his perpetual home. 


Wrong not the albatross ; 
It is a holy thing, 
Still let him fan the desert air 
With his capacious wine. 
It cometh from the sun 
With light unto the soul, 
The drooping mariner to eliccr, 
Where wildest billows roll. 


It clides into the mind, 
in the mind’s thoughtful hour, 
With broadest images sublime, 
Of Peace and tranquil Power. 
Hiow, like a spirit pure, 
Its station doth it keep ; 
A soul of calm amid the stern, 


Lone brooding o’er the deep. 


Qh, spare the albatross ! 
| would not see him slain: 

Still let him wing, as he has winged, 
The immeasurable main! 


As from creation’s birth, 
Iie thus has ever flown : 
As thus unto the close of time 
Hie would soar on alone : 


Still let him seem to move, 
Between the sea and sky, 

A nature pure, that must endure, 
A thing not born to dic. 


We publish the following clever Lurlesque verses, 
mainly to gratify the Cockneys, and under protest. 
LORD BATEMAN S DARTER. 

A Romaunt. 


‘ord Bateman sat in his banquet hail, 

\rter a werry good dinner sot lie, 

Hie drinked up his wine, and his viskers he viped, 
And turned hisself round to his vite So-phy. 


Lord Bateman he cried, “ Oh vere is my darter, 
My own little four-year-old g2l,” he cried, 
“Come bring me now my dear little darter, 

Vot loves on my knee so merry to ride.” 


“Come sit on my knee,” Lord Bateman he said, 
“Not astride! but sit like a lady, so, 
\nd ve'll ride a cock-oss, to Banbury Cros 
And avay Jike vinking ava-a-a-ay ve ll gol” 
“Come talk to me now my sweet little darter, 
Come talk to me now, like a werry good maid;”’ 
“Oh, how can I go for to talk to you Daddy, 
Ven you tickle and skveedge me so,” she said. 
“Oh, you tickles, and skveedges, and pulls me so, 
And you hugs me, and makes sich a riot; 
I've a secret to tell ye, a werry great secret, 
Ifso he as you'll let me bide quiet. 
“Just now, as I fetched a small bit ofa valk 
Vith Nance Dawson, my nussery maid, 
Ve comed to an “ood vere the wilets grow. 
| vonder they likes for to grow in the shade !” 
“Says Nance,‘ Mind the wipers ! the wipers )’ said she, 
‘The warmints will sting ye to death for sartain; 
Bat I lets go her hand, and runs into the ‘vod, 
\ud eries out—* All my eye, Betty Martin !’ 
“Now, as Nance vosaffear’d to come arter me there, 
he stood outside, and didn’t she holler! 
‘he warmints vill sting ye to death, they vill,’ 
“ays she, but the vinding path | foller : 
: fill Leomes to the bank vere the wilets growed, 
‘“l under a hash tree so stately and strony, 
\nd I seed a wery uncommon big wilet, 


Tish « 
‘Hh a stem as long—Oh, hever so long! 
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“1 stooped down to pick it close to the ground, 
Vith a werry long stem, for fear | should spile it: 
Ven—* You let I alone; 1 baint vot you thinks: 
I'm a sperrit incog.’ says the wilet. 


“*Oh, lama fairy a-hiding, a sperrit 

As loves all little gals as is good: 

I'll tell ye a secret ye must tell to Lord Bateman, 
Ven you leaves this here wiletty wood. 

lis Yh, the sparrer so bold, so vicked and hold 
The sparrer has laid a plan cunning and deep, 
For to turn the poor martins all out of their nest, 
The wery fust time he can cotch ‘em asleep.’ 


* This here is the secret I heard from the sperrit, 
The fairy incog. vith a stem so long, 

The wery big wilet as growed in the shade, 

All under the hash tree so stately and strong.” 


Then up rose Lord Bateman in a werry big passion, 
And backards and forards like vinken he goed: 

*] knows vot the wilet meant,” said Lord Bateman, 
* |] knows vot she meant; if I doesn’t, I'm blow'd ! 


“My arms is three martins, ‘tis wery well known, 
And as for the sparrer, there’s no diftfleul-ty, 

The sparrer’s the crest of that wagabone teller, 
Lord George Fitz-Besom, my old ene-my. 


“Let him come ven he likes, he shant besom me; 
He vont go for to sveep me out of my nest; 

If he dares to come here vith his gang, for sartain, 
Ill hang half on ‘em up, and gibbet the rest.” 

So Lord Bateman he votched, he votehed all night, 
He votched vith his men so trusty and true; 

But the fust night nothin at all comed nigh “em, 


They cotched nothin at all, and Lord Bateman looked 


blue. 


But the second night they cotched a fine sparrer, 
Oh, a net full of sparrers they laid hold on then; 
The sparrers vos great big thundering fellers 
Lord George Fitz-Besom and scores of his men. 


Oh, they hanged ’em all up in a row, for sartain, 

As lovely a sight as ever vos seen: 

Lord Bateman he laughed, as he said to his Lady, 

* | thinks as these Besoms han’t a svept wery clean.” 
liver arter this werry extrornry ewent, 

All the Batemans a wilet has took for their crest, 
‘Co. the good sperrit, incog. in a wilet, 

Saved the Martins from being svept out of their nest. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A ROMAN CAMP IN BAVARIA, 


There is a cloud before the sun, 
The wind is hushed and still, 

And silently the waters run 
Beneath the sombre hill ; 

The sky is dark in every place, 
As is the earth helow, 

Methinks it wore the self-same face 
Two thousand years ago. 


No light is on the ancient wall, 
No light upon the mound, 

The very trees so thick and tall 
Cast little shade around ; 

So silent is the place and cold, 
So far from human ken, 

It hath a look that makes me ol, 
And spectres time again. 


I listen half in thought to hear 
The Roman trumpet blow, 

I search for glint of helm and spear 
\midst the forest bough ; 

And armour rings and voices swel}, 
1 hear the legion’s tramp, 

And see the lonely sentinel 
Who guards the lonely camp. 

Methinks I have no other home— 
No other hearth to find, 

For nothing but the thought of Rome 
Is starring in my mind. 
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ie 
Perhaps thou trod’st some humbler walk of life, 
And wert, from truth and virtue led astray, 

By one who promised thee the name of wife, 
And praised thy symmetry but to betray 


The soul, confiding 


And all that I have heard or dreamed, 
And all I had forgot, 

Are rising up as though they seemed 
The household of the spot. 


And all the names which Romans knew 
Seem just as known to me, 


As if | were a Roman too, 


A Roman born and free. 
And I could rise at Casar’s name, 
As if it were a charm 


To draw sharp lightning from the tame, 


And nerve the coward’s arm! 


And yet if yonder sky were blue, 


And earth were sunny gay, 
if Nature wore the summer hue 
That decked her yesterday ; 


The mound, the trench, the rampart’s » pace 


Would move me nothing more 


Than many a well-remembered place 


That | have marked before. 

1 could not feel the breezes bring 
Rich odours from the trees, 

I could not hear the linnets sing, 
And think on themes like these: 


‘The painted insects as they pass 


In swift and motley strife, 


The very lizard in the grass 


Would start me back to life. 


Then, is the past so gloomy now 


That it may never bear 


The open smile of Nature’s brow, 


Or meet the sunny air? 
I know not that—but joy is power, 
However short it last, 
And joy befits the present hour, 
Lut sadness fits the past. W. E. A. 


THE SKELETON FOOT.” 


Oh! fleshless fragment of some female form, 

(if Nature’s workmanship the last and best, 
Which once with life’s mysterious fire Was warm, 
What impious hand disturb’d thy place of rest, 
And, in a glassy slipper thee attir’d, 

Loath’d by the many, by the few admired? 


The calm observers of the works of God, 

In thy anatomy His wonders trace 

With purer pleasure than, when silken-shod, 
The carnal fool beheld thy mincing pace, 

And symmetry which raised a longing sigh, 
Though from thee now he turns his ogling eye. 


Let those whose folly dares to draw a line 
Of broad distinction between dust and dust, 
Thy plebeian er thy noble cast divine ¢ 

They cannot ;—God, immutable and just, 
Alike to all his Heavenly image gave : 

“Tis wan that makes the monarch and the slave. 
Porhaps thou once wert wont to sit In state, 
Amid the circle of the drawing-room ; 

ut no! the bodies of the proud and great 
\re laid to rot in vault or marble tomb; 
lor, ‘tis but fair, the bones of nobler forms, 
left to fat the better sort of worms. 


inuocent, and young, 


~* 


Phat readily believed his flattering tongue. 


Thy perfect mechanism may have served 

Some Opera-dancer, fraught with every grace, 
Save modesty, but with that courage nerved, 
Which always sears a young and blushing face, 


The above reflections were suggested to the writer of these 

on seeing the skeleton of a foot (apparently female) ex- 

ed ina class-case in the window of a fashionable boot- 
In P nd n, 
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' When oft submitted to the searching gaze 
| Of thousand eyes ‘midst thousand lights’ full blaze. 


And where’s the soul that o’er thy frame once sho 
The “ poetry of motion?”’ Who can tell 
Into what realm the immortal part has fled, 
Or, if in misery or joy it dwell! 
D. MI. 


SATHANAS AND THE FRYAR OF HALIERUDE, 





Heir followyth ane maist profitabyll Ballante, schaywyno. 
| howe venerabyll Nyckolase yarnyt to ete ane caulde sy))., 
aud of y* suppyr hee gat: formerlie in use to be reeyti: aft ; 
enactmente of y* myrakyll on occasyoune of y° festyvalle , 
blessyt Sauncte Andro, and supposit to be maid he Ma 
Noeboddie, commonlie callyt y* pypyr quho playit bef 
Mosys. ‘ 


\ 


‘* Rede warili—rede aftener than anis.”’ 


There is monie ane Fryar in Calydon, 
All Fryars of halie mude ; 

But it is mie desyre to speke of ane Fryar 
Quho wonnyt at Halierude. 


This halie man gryt fame y-wan 
lor cunnynge in Cookerie ; 

Thoughe none mot luke in hys Cookerie Buse 
Saafe Misterisse Doddis, shee. 





© y° savourie dyshes of foules and fyshes, 
| The puddynges and pastyes gude, 
Were all of y® beste, as maye ethe be guesst, 
In y° Abbeye of Halierude. 


In appyll-pye ordyr were metes in y® lardyr, 
The celloures were storit wyth wyne ; 

0 y® lippes of ane laye y-sinacken maye 
To see howe ane monke coulde dyne! 





And farthyr y® fame of y® Fryar hys name, 
In y® myndis of menne to rayse, 

Ilee, soothe to telle, was akqwayntit welle 
Wyth y® Devvyl and all hys wayes. 


Nowe, lystene Lordynges, and lystene all, 


For ane tayle of Sathanas aulde, 
| Is at sic ane seasoune baithe ryme and reasoune, 
Soe lyst tyl y® tayle be taulde. 


KXynge Sathane sat in hys smokkie hame, 
And hungrie and hotte was hee,— 

Says, “ Quhare schalle I get ane lyttl devvyl 
** Ane erronde to runne for mee /” 













Sone ansyrit hym, ane impe soe small 
Was twystynge at hys tayl— 

“Tis [am yer manne quho speidylie can 
“ Perform it wythouten fayl.” 









ilys quyssynge-glasse tooke Mahounde to looke 
At y® impe quho spak soe bolde, 

And, thoughe smalle to viewe, hee thoughte hee mot 
So quycklie hys heste hee tolde ;— 








“Cum, packe up yer tayl and wythouten fay], 
* For Halierude hastyn yee, 

“ And y® Fryar y-telle that I hoppe hee is welle, 
* And alsua hys faimylie ; 













“* And bidde hym sende hyther ane caulde suppyt; 
* Ane suppyr caulde and gude, 

* For brennynge coalis and hotte sulphurre, 
“ It is but unsavourie fude. 






a 







cs 


‘And if hee complie, nowe promyse I 

*“ Myne honoure and worde uponne, 
“ Never tempte I schalle hys kydrede all 
“Tyl thrie longe yeires be gonne.” 









Ane hoppe eftsones y® Impe y-tooke, 
And at Etna its toppe hee stoode ; 

Iice steppit over y® Straytes of Dover, 
And jumpit to Halierude. 

“ Longe lyffe to yer Honnoure !” y* impe y-sayd, 
* Hoppynge I don’t intrude : 

* Now certes ye doe.” sayd aa halie I'ryar, 

“ For ye cum for noethynge gude.” 



















« Nowe there ye lye, maiste halie Fryar ; 
“ For sumthynge gude I cum ;” 

Then ane stulle hee gat and doune hee sate 
Just lyke that Feseahe chum. 


Hys erronde hee tolde, that impe soe bolde, 
‘Hee tolde it cleverlie, 

liowe Sathane wantit ane caulde suppyr, 
Y-cookit for hym to be. 


«When dynit hee last!” y® Fryar said— 
“ Ane hundrede yeires ee oa 

“And when dyd hee last y-breke hys fast!” 
~« just ane hundrede moe.” 


The Fryar uprose, and blewe hys nose, 
And walkit to and froe ; 
(F - syx feete gude in hys shois hee stude,) 
nd eryit-—* Nowe, heir is ane goe! 


» hundrede yeires to eten noughte, 
“Maikes Lente tyme blacke and longe, 
«And quhat schall suffyse Mahounde hys mawe, 
“Quhose hungyr must be stronge ? 


“ Certes, ane pylle were Arthuris hylle, 
“Lyke mytis ilke hoose in toune, 

* And were it grene cheise hys taste to pleise, 
Hee ethe coulde y-swallowe y® mone. 


“ [lowe can ane suppyr be keipit caulde 
“Ane moment in Sathanis hame ! 
«The cauldest chyckene wold sone, I recoune, 
Ge devvylit in y* flame. 
7: et sumthynge wille I, for y° guerdoun hie 
“Is worthie myne Cookerie ; 
“Sic promyse, I trowe, is hard enowe 
“For y' ‘lemptyr of manne to gie.” 
the Fryar y-tuke hys Cookerie Buke, 
Compylit with subtyltie, 
And y* impe croochit nygher y® monk hys fyre, 
For shyverynge and chylle was hee. 
The Fryar gan luke at hys Cookerie Buke, 
That dyshes descryvit in store, 
And taulde quhat kynde of metes to fynde 
In Oceane and eke on Shoare. 


Be hys meikill skill y® Fryar, at will, 
Of wuseris heartes got hee, 

Ane myileone or twoe whilke hee thoughte mot doe 
Malhounde to satisfie. 


Hlee knewe full welle noe golde in Helle, 
to warme sic heartes is founde, 
t caulde they kepe thoughe placit in hepe, 
Where rostynge fyres abounde. 


TI en gat hee y® blude of ane wyfe quho stude 
ilyr husbandis dethe to see ; 


(1 ane manne wyth ane knyffe had slayn hys wy ffe, 


And hangit hys bayrnyes thrie ; 


\nd of fourtie conquerynge sepenpees bolde, 
_ Quho famouse in weir had bene : 
t hee myxit y® blude y® heartes amounge, 
Ane verie caulde pye L wene ! 


Quhen to get hym ane payste hee tryit hys beste 


In cookynge and gramyrie ; 
eke where hee wolde, was noughte 50e colde 
As wearldlie charytic ° 


~ 


‘rounde y® pye hee byggit it hie, 
or levit y® smalleste hole, 
“sent it to be for mynutes thrie 
lhryse baykit benethe y® pole. 


‘ue impe lauchit hie—“ Quhat ane dayntye pye 
: l'o ~~ tte be ‘fore y Kynge ! 
er teir, schyr Fryar, that infernall fyre 


“May dammage it aniethynge.” 


~ayd y* Fryar soe eyvylle—* Nowe goe to y* Devvy), 


\ 


( carrie thys pye awaye, 
’ An iff ye soe muche as y* cruste it touche, 
The ‘re wy vil be - Devvyl to paye.” 
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Now laude to y* Fryar, y® cunnynge Fryar 
Of Halierude, evermoe, 

For never was cookit sic caulde suppyr 
For Sathanas Aulde belowe ! 

The heartes unethe, in spyte of hys teethe, 
To breken in peices were, 

And manie quyte quhole doune hys threte dyd rolle, 
Theyr hardnesse y-mayd hym swayre ! 

Ane schyver and shayke, and sadde toothache, 
That suppyr dyd gyve hym sore, 

And soe cauld to hys toothe was y® payste in soothe, 
It yarkit for yeires ane scote ! 

Abyrdene, 1541. a ve 


Post Printum.—Plis xcus bad spilling in th rist of this 


numbr, as ¢ and y are all usd up. 
Printr’s Divin. 
DEATH. 
How solemn moves the hand of death along, 
Forcing, in silent, and resistless strength, 
A pathway through the ranks of busy life, 
Sweeping from off the stage of this vast world, 
The boasted might of proud ambition’s will, 


Its grandeur—pomp, on which we love to gaze —- 








Into th’ abyss of an eternity !— 

Beck ‘ning to man amid his scenes of mirth, 

Who unconcerned, laughs at the summons, 

Yet dreads the yawning grave ; and seeks to “scape 
The ghastly truth, that, stalking by his side, 
Frowns on his daring inconsistency ,— 

By stretching after joys, that burst within 


His eager grasp! 


JOLLY JERRY TIE BARRISTER. 
(Song. ) 
Jolly Jerry! 
( who was like him ? 
Jolly, jovial, jocund Jerry ! 
Like a Christmas bowl 
Where spiced floods roll, 
So grand was the soul 
of Jolly Jerry ! 
But to-day full sadly the bell did sound, 
We laid him in the clay-cold ground ; 
Ah, welladay ! 
He’s gone and away, 
Jolly Jerry ! 
Jolly Jerry ! 
O who was like him? 
Jolly, jovial, jocund Jerry ! 
Thin-visaged Law, 
Her meagre maw 
Lined when she saw 
Jolly Jerry. 
But to-day the sons of the robe are ead ; 
The billowy rings of laughter mad, 
Cease :—welladay ! 
Ile’s gone and away, 
Jolly Jerry! 
Jolly Jerry ! 
© who was like him ? 
Jolly, jovial, jocund Jerry ! 
In a blanket he toss’d 
Bright fancies a host; 
Small labour it cost 
Jolly Jerry : 


But now they serew, and they stretch, and t.ey 


draw, 
With hammer and wedge they drive the law, 
For he is away 
The fish who could play, 
Jolly Jerry! 
Jolly Jerry ! 
© who was like him? 
Jolly, jovial, jocund Jerry ! 
His round eye did swim, 
In wit and whim, 
A god was in him 
When we were merry : 
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But his organ mirth now peals no more, 
And mockery sad were the festal roar 
And glee to-day, | 
When he is away, 
Jolly Jerry! J.S. B. 


GROUP III. 
POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
A HIGHLANDER’S LAMENT FOR GLENGARRY. | 
BY A LADY. 


Wail! wail! for thy glens, Invergarry, 

Shall echo no more to the steps of the brave ! 
Wail! wail! for the chief of Glengarry 

Has left his blue hills for a home o’er the wave. 


Wail ! through the forest and mountain resounding 
No more shall his bugle-note startle the deer ; 
Nor foot, fleet as light, from crag to crag bounding, 

Shall tell us how little Glengarry could fear. 


Wail! ne’er again, the blue waters dividing, 
Shall be heard on Loch Oich the stroke of his oar, 
And the prance of his proud steed, the laggard wind 
leaving, 
Shall gladden the hearts of his people no more. 


Wail! far away is our roof-tree transplanted, 
Our eagle ’s forsaken his eyrie, and flown ; 

The hand never stinted—the heart never daunted, 
Have left us forever—Glengarry is gone ! 

We'll seek him in vain when the heather-bell’s filling, 
We'll wait him in vain at the fall of the leaf: 

Never more, never more, to our Highland hearts thrilling, | 
Shall pibrochs sweil proudly to welcome our chief. 


Wail ! wail! for thy glens, Invergarry, 

Shall echo no more to the steps of the brave, 
Wail! wail! for the chief of Glengarry 

Hath left his blue hills for a home o’er the wave. 


But bless’d for his sake be each valley and mountain, 
And sweet be the flowerets that smile on the plain, 
And bright be the sparkle of river and fountain, 
In lands that shall welcome him over the main. 


And oh! may the hands and the hearts that surround 
him, 
Be leal as the bosoms that cherish’d him here! 
May they in their deepest affections have bound him, 
And hold him, as we do, o’er everything dear ! 


And bless’d be his bride for the words she hath spoken, 

The vows that she breathed—and the pledge that she | 

gave ; 

For the friends she hath left—for the ties she hath | 
broken, 

To brighten and bless that far home o’er the wave ! 


Though ours be no more the delight to behold him, 
To live for his pleasure—to die for his fame ; 
May the banner of love, like a garment enfold him, 

And honour forever attend on his name ! 


THE DYING CHILD, 


Mother ! my soul is fading 
Into its dreamless rest, 
And the deathly sorrows are shading 
The fire within my breast,— 
And dark and sunny memories 
In thousands round me sweep— 
One last long look at thy earnest eyes 
Before I fall asleep ! 


Sister! our blessed childhood 
Is a holy dream to me— 

Our walks in the shady wildwood, 
By the quiet old oak tree ; 

We have lain where the heather-blossoms rise— 
We have gazed on the gentle moon, 

And laughed in the light of the happy skies, 

In the dreamy nights of June. 
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Surely thy love will cherish, Tl 
And thy breast of beauty wear, 

An emblem that cannot perish— ! 
One curl of my auburn hair ;—- T 

It will bring thy mournful spirit back, | 
Where’er its visions roam, 

Like a lonely bird on the radiant track Th 


Of day, to its first fond home ! | 
Father! thy smile is o’er me, 4 
As in the days of yore ; 
But thy spirit has gone before me 
To God’s own golden shore. He 
I may not speak of thy dim eyes, 1 
Or of thy earnest prayer— (n 
*Mong the amaranths of Paradise, WI 
- 


' 


I shall see thee, hear thee there ! § 


Mother ! my soul is fading 
Into the light above, 
But never, ah never, shading 
The depth of its voiceless love ! 
] leave no ring or gem to thee, 
Save that which shines on high— 
My eyes are dim, and I may not see, 
And now, now, let me die !” 


THE CHURCH-YARD TRE? 


It has fallen down, the old church-yard tree, 
So late in its shadowy pride ; 
And its mournful leaves in tears remain, 


| All seared and wet with the winter rain, 


By their dying parent’s side. 
It has fallen down ; and the grave is green, 

And the turf is bright and fair, 
Where the tree which has watched the seasons re"), 
The last to many a thousand soul, 

Doth rest his boughlings bare. 


I have watch’d that tree in my earlier days, 
In the Spring and Summer gay, 


| In the Autumn, when the early dews 


The cheerful soul with life renews, 
And in hoary Winter gray. , 


I have paced that church’s hallowed ground, 
In holy and peaceful times, ] 
When the bright blue clouds did skim the a'r, 
And when many a gentle breeze did bear 7 
St. Peter’s Sunday chimes. 


And many a mournful tale he told, 
And many a sigh had he, 


| For the rich, and young, and poor, and old, 7 


ban} 


| Whose souls have fled, and whose hearts are col, 


As the heart of that church-yard tree. T 


_ In this weary world there is many a care, 


ut they soon must have an end ; 
And the church-yard tree is lying low, 
Where daisy flowers were wout to grow, 
The greensward to befriend. 


*Twas a goodly sight in the afternoon 
Of a Sunday in the Spring, 
To watch the careless children there, 
With butter-cups and daisies fair, 
Around that plane-tree cling. 
And I love on a Sabbath eve to stroll, 
When the sun has gone to rest, 
And when twilight sheds around the soul 
A feeling which has no control, 
Of heavenly peace possess’d. 
And many a time hath that church-yarJt plane, 
With its broad and its tinted leaf, 
Which the evening breeze did gently shake, 
The blessed thought and feeling wake, 
To care which gave relief. 
It has past away, it has past away, 
And the church-yard tree is lying, 
Where human hearts do soon decay, 
And moulder into earth away,—— 
It has past, and the tree is dying. 












































































The careless boy and the maiden sad 

Shall court his shade in vain, 
4nd the summer clouds, and the summer flowers, 
The evening breeze, and the gentle showers, 

Shall please him ne’er again. 


The moon-light fair, and the twilight gray, 
No more shall his pleasure share, 
\nd the birds who sang so many a song, 
its topmost leaves and boughs among, 
In vain shall seek him there. 


He has fallen down in his stately height, 
That rustling church-yard plane ; 
ind his leafy boughs to the summer breeze, 
Which courts the sacred palmy trees, 
Shall rustle ne’er again. #.C. 


FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD. 


* When I was young! 
When I was young’ ah! woeful, when! 
Ah! for the change “twixt now and then !* 
( olervidae. 


Thou hast parted from me, childhood ! 
I have miss’d thee on my way, 

Thou hast left me as the starry host 
Forsake the brow of day ! 

The bounding step, and gleesome laugh, 
Have fled with growing years, 

And what were traces of my joy, 
Are furrows now for tears ! 


Thou hast parted from me, childhood ! 
And borne upon thy wing 

The many thousand gleams of lope 
To which my heart would cling ! 

The feelings too that gushed from out 
The fountain of the breast, 

Are withered up by worldly cares, 
That have their tlow repress’d ! 


Thou hast parted from me, childhood ! 
But like some friend of yore, 
Estranged for many weary years, 
Who comes to us once more ; 
The image of thy pleasant hours 
Still flit across the brain, 
Though like the pilgrim’s alter’d mien, 
Thou’rt not the same again ! 


Thou hast parted from me, childhood ! 
Though I have loved too long, 

To think unmoved of buried sweets, 
Of unembitter’d song ! 

Of pastimes in the woodland green, 
And rambles through the glade, 

Ay, ev'ry spot is dear to me, 
Through which my footsteps stray’d ! 


Thou hast parted from me, childhood ! 
Thy sun hath set for aye ! 
With grieving spirit I have watch’d 
Its glory melt away ! 
But every gleam hath lighted up 
The cells of memory, 
And sever’d, childhood ! though we are, 
This heart is still with thee. W. J. 


A SABBATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 


From our fatherland we were “ far awa’,” 
Jn the midst of sultry Africa ; 

*eary we sat in a lonely glen 
And sighed for our native plains again— 
"Twas the day of rest, but no Sabbath-bell, 


Wakened the echoes of that dell. 


Yet not unblest by the voice of prayer 
assed the holy time o’er 1s lonely there : 


: vr 
CIN. ~~VOL, VII 
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| Tow strange to know that thrice three years have past 


By the side of a scarcely murmuring brook 
A reverend father oped THE BOOK, 

Then lowly we knelt on the flowery sod, 
And lifted our hearts, to worship God. 


A gorgeous Temple in which to adore 
The Highest ! a blossom-enamelled floor ; 
Mountains its pillars, and towering woods 
That met the sky and the opal clouds ; 
Silence around us, save far-off heard 

The notes of many a heaven-bound bird ! 
We sang a hymn, and the antelopes 
Came gently gliding from every copse— 
Listening they gazed, then tled away 


In the thickest shades of the woods to play :— 


Our Christian hymn ! its sound must bless 
And hallow the leafy wilderness. 


TO MY BROTHER. 


Come with me, dearest, to the river's side, 

Where the bright floods make music as they flow, 
And while we wander by its sparkling tide, 
Sweet memories will arise of long ago, 


And thoughts, that childhood bade these waters keep, 
Flash forth once more from their enchanted sicep. 


Look where it flows, unchanged, unchangeable, 
Foaming o'er rocks and rippling to the sun, 

The shy trout plays among its eddies still, 
Where dense and dark the restless currents run ; 


Since we two wandered by its margin last ! 





Yet change is here, when we were wont to stray 
From morn till eve these woody banks among, 


Thick hung the hawthorn blossoms from the spray 


And birds of Spring in every thicket sung : 
And like a shower of gold, the bonny broom 


Flung to the amorous gale her buds of rich perfume. 


Now Autumn looks o’er fields of ripened corn, 
And sere leaves rustle where our footsteps fall, 
Few and unfrequent now the notes are borne, 
That made these solitudes so musical : 

And so it is with us, for life no more 

Though happy still, is spring-time as of yore. 


Ay, we are changed: upon thy noble brow 


Dwells the deep musing meet for manhood’s prime, 


Thy step is firmer, and thy rich locks now 
Are somewhat darkened by the touch of time, 


| And graver cares are round thy spirit twined, 


| Yet, though time sports with outward forms at will, 





Than in these shades thy childhood left behind. 


In deeper things his breath has scarce been felt, 
And the long lapse of years doth find us still 
Before the shrines at which our childhood knelt. 
And what in those young days we wont to prize 
Are still the same, the dearest in our eyes. 


Still, as of yore, ‘tis thy delight to bend 

Where some bold river thunders on its course, 
Where cataracts in whitened shower descend, 
Deafening the air with clamour lond and hoarse. 
Thou lovest to ply the angler’s silent art, 

Alone with nature, and thy own deep heart. 


Thou hast gone forth to mingle with the world, 
And breath’d the air of many @ foreign clime ; 
But from thy spirit never has been hurled 

The warm, fresh feeling of that early time: 
And I behold the glory of thy youth, 


Blest with an honest heart of kindliness and truth. 


For we, though years have borne upon their flight 


A thousand joys my childhood could not dream, 
My sou! has ever found its chief delight 

By lonely mountain glen, or gushing stream. 
And life can yield no pleasure and no pride 


| Dearer than thie,—to wander by thy side, 
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And should we hither stray, when young romance 
Has faded in the world’s ungenial air, 

And the soft lightning of the eagle glance 

In those dark eyes, be seen but faintly there, 
Oh! may we find in Nature’s beauty still 

A joy all shadowless, a charm for every ill! 


CHOICE OF A GRAVE. 


When we are rambling ‘mid the flowery fields, 
Or with a brook whose wild meandring yields 
Such store of pleasant nooks, and shady groves, 
And half-seen beauties, when the fancy loves 

To lure us on—glimpses which would entice 
Even men whose barren hearts seem made of ice, 
Waking such tremors as when we, perchance, 
Catch the sweet smile of a bright countenance,— 
And we perforce go on with heart as light 

As the small ripple, in its high delight 

Kissing the lily, or the willow leaves,— 

Mayhap we chance upon a spot that weaves 
Such thoughts of joy around—it is so full 

Of flowers, and moss—so wildly beautiful 

In the sequestered twilight of green trees, 

And circling rocks, of spring-wreathed hoariness, 
We gaze till Fancy, like a froward child, 

is flower-entangled in his wanderings wild, 

And o’er the throbbing of the heart we feel 

A thoughtful, gently pleasing sadness steal ; 
Then we oft wish such spot may be our grave— 
For, thus that sunny stream would ever lave 

its lilied margin—ever seen to move 

‘'o its own music “neath the embowering grove. 
That belt of daisies ever with the spring 

Around our couch like dreams of love would cling, 
The breeze, fragrant from other haunts, would bring 
The beauty-searching bee, and die away 

*Mid the umbrageous boughs, fit lullaby, 

To pansies spread, like stars on verge of night ; 
And many a bird would pour its sweet delight 
Above, and we would feel these things below, 
Or mayhap hovering near—who dare cry no? 
For musing in such place, death seems to be 

A mingling with great Nature’s harmony, 

Or with the spirit here—a deep repose 

in dreams of beauty from soul-torturing woes, 
Which ever haunt, or lurk like fiends unseen 

To mar our transports when they are most keen. 


Spirit of Beauty! overpowering soul 

Of lovely thoughts, and eestasies which roll 

Until the brain grows dim with very joy! 

These thoughts offend thee not with dark alloy ; 

At thy bright look sweet thoughts and fancies spring, 
Where else some trace no high and happy thing, 
And be they foolish still such thoughts are sweet, 
And many a heart has given an echo meet, 

And Nature’s self inspires them. Who ne’er thought 
Upon the beauties of his native spot? 

Or who ne’er wished it had been his to look 

Upon the haunts he loves to meet in book, 

Or in his lonely wanderings, as if they 

Were his by right of earliest memory. 


Then, knowing we must die-——oh, be our rest 
Like childhood sinking on a mother’s breast, 
In a wild nook which Nature half conceals, 
Rich with luxuriance which she ne’er reveals. 
* ° a . PAN. 


THE ASPEN TREE. 
“ Thou hast given unto the inanimate world voices.”—A non. 


Whence is that melancholy sound 

That breaks the noon-day stillness round, 
And, like the voice of one that grieves, 

is ever ‘mong the summer leaves— 

A mourner in the midst of glee ? 

Thou solitary aspen tree, 
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It comes, it comes from thee ! 


The water-lily floats in rest 

Unbroken, on the fountain’s breast, 

That, like a mirror, flashes up 

The beauty of the violet’s cup ; 

So still is the unruffled air, 

That even the tiny hare-bell fair, 
Droops without motion there. 


Yet, solitary aspen free ! 
No silence—no repose for thee : 
Strange ! thy complaining voice is heard, 
Although no other leaf be stirred ; 
Though the tired winds in slumber sleep, 
Their vigil o’er thee cease to keep, 

Yet, yet thou wilt not sleep ! 


Oh, solitary aspen tree ! 

There is no sound so dear to me— 

No sound throughout the greenwood borne, 

In dewy eve—in rosy morn ; 

Yet sad withal, for, ‘neath thy shade, 

Those that in dust have long been laid, 
With me, of old, have played. 


I know not why, when but a boy, 

That oft amidst my breathless joy, 

Alone, I’ve paused beneath thy boughs 

To catch their murmurs as they rose, 

And, then, I never seemed alone, 

For Fancy held with every tone 
Communings of her own. 


I love each tree that crowns the glade, 
Each flower—each brook beneath their shade ; 
Each bird that animates the sky 
Of summer with its melody ;— 
But, solitary aspen tree, 
In deeper sympathy with thee 
My spirit seems to be ! 





é. F. 


GROUP ITV. 


SCOTTISH, LEGENDARY, AND BALLAD 
POETRY. 


THE AULD FOLK. 


0 its weary to live i’ this new warl’, 

For an auld siller-haffeted, white-powed carl, 
For there’s now nae mirth 
To be found on earth 

Like the mirth that rang through the auld warl’. 


The een 0’ the younkers look unco wae, 
They haena the blink o’ my early day— 
For clear i’ the sun, 

Wi innocent fun, 
Shone ilka blue e’e o’ the auld day. 


At thretty, folks now, wi’ a brow o’ care, 
Read parliament news till their heads are salr ; 
But the joke an’ the sang, 
The winter nicht lang, 
Were the marrow an’ pith o’ the auld lear. 


At threescore, a body looks waefu’ thin, _ 
His banes winna company keep wi’ his skin 5 
But sturdy an’ stieve 
Were the heart an’ the nieve 
At threescore an’ ten—o’ the auld ane. 


At morn to the yokin they blithely went, 
An’ rested at eve wi’ heart’s content ; 
For naething could move, 
Save crosses in love— 
The sauls 0’ langsyne frae the auld bent. 


An’ blithe at the gloamin they’d aft convene 
For daffin an’ fun—on the smooth common gree®, 
When rollickin Rab, 
Wi?’ his gift o’ the gab, 
Drew tears 0’ delight frae the auld een. 
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] mind them a’ weel: there was Sandy Shaw, 
At ninety, the cheeriest carl o’ a’, 

Wha for ilka thing wrang 

Had a catch or a sang, 
An’ bathered his griefs wi’ an auld saw. 


An’ weel may I mind how Willie could joke, 

For a mile it was heard—the guffaw—when he spoke ; 
How Jemmy was strang, 
An’ Jenny was bang, 

An’ Jock was the flower o’ the auld folk. 


For dancin’ an’ daffin, a deil was Jock ; 

For a neibour, a kind couthie chiel was Jock ; 
His bonny black e’e, 
O’erlippen wi’ giee, 

Shawed the heart o’ the flower o’ the auld folk. 


] met him yestreen—lang days had passed 

Sin we grat when he sailed to the ower-sca wast, 
An’ fourscore years, 
An’ mony saut tears 

Had stown frae his glimmer its auld cast. 


He had come frae the hame o’ the blue-necked bird, 
To steal a last look o’ the green common sward, 

To chat wi’ auld friens 

©’ the days o’ his teens, 
Au’ lay his white pow 7’ the auld yird. 


But the green was ploughed up—it was a’ fenced roun’, 
There was nae kent face—there was nee kent souw’ ; 
An’ naught at hame, 
He said, was the same, 
But the grassy kirkyard o’ the auld toun. = G. 1’. 


THE FPAYRIE WELL. 
A LEGEND OF THE NORTH COUNTRIE, 


here is a little mossy well 

Within the forest deep, 

Where the wild bees wander from bud to bell, 
And silken fox-tails creep. 

It wooeth not the evening-breeze 
Its glassy breast to cool ; 

For the sun ne’er looketh through the trees 
Upon its little pool. 

From the thymy bank its waters play, 
With a quaint and holy chime, 

Like the murmuring of a minstrel gray, 
Who dreams of the olden time. 

Alone it whispereth through the day ; 
jut when twilight leaves the hill, 

Sylph and fay attune their lay 
To the harpings of the rill. 


‘Twas Lilie’s haunt at gloaming tide, 
When the laverock’s song was done, 

When silence fell on the woodland wide, 

_ And sleep was on the sun. 

“he sought it ere the locks of night 
Were jewelled with starlets fair ; 

And she came agen, when the moon was bright, 
With garlands in her hair. 


Lilie stood in the high chapelle, 
_ She was Sir Eilan’s bride ; 
But her thoughts were where the tinkling well 
_ Was lulling the woodland wide. 
“he listened, with a sickly smile, 
But not to the holy man ; 
‘ut to a sound which up the aisle, 
Like a sick man’s whisper ran. 


Come forth, come forth, my Lilie fair ; 


. I may not wait for thee. 
me forth, my ladye bright, and share 
Ont ; he woodland-crown with me ; 
“T feast 1s made and our couch is spread 
Beneath the moonlit tree.” 


‘ere is no bride by Eilan’s side— 
: He standeth there alone ; 
" Lilie, to the forest wide, 
With the Fayrie Folk hath gone. 


T 
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They have sought by glen, they have sought by hill, 
They have searched the dingled dell ; 

But nought have they seen, but a rainbow sheen 
Arching the mossy well! 

They have sought through all the caverns drear, 
And the dark nooks in the den ; 

They may search for aye ; but Lilie fair 
They'll never see agen! 


In the darkest shade of the lonely wood, 
Beside the elfin well, 

Through stormy shower, and sunny hour 
There groweth a snowy bell ; 

With dew the little cup is laden, 
And dry it may not be ; 

It looketh like a lovely maiden 
With the tear-drop in her e’e! 


AUSTRALIAN EMIGRANT’S SONG. 
German Burscuen Ain—So nimint ihn hia, &e. 


Then fare thee well, thou land of Whig and Tory, 
Thou home of gold and glory, 
Thou famous British land, farewei!! 
God knows the truth, I love thee weil. 
But, since thou hast no place for me, 
I'll show no peevish face to thee: 
I'll seek a home in New Soutn Wa ces. 


The world is wide: hope is a gallant rider ; 
God is a good provider: 
Faith’s portion he appointeth sure. 
Farewell, my Scottish mount and moor! 
Where summer smiles more cheerily, 
Nor winter frowns so drearily, 
Ill find a home in New Soutnu Wares. 


Farewell, dim nooks! ye dark and dingy gables! 
Ye ancient inky tables, 
Where many a peaking penman pines, 
Where never blessed sun-light shines ! 
The bullock I'll be chasing now ; 
Right stoutly I'll be racing now, 
O’er hill and dale in New Sourn Waces. 


Gop save thee well, thou hectic and full-blooded, 
With millions overflooded ; 
Where labour ill redeems from want, 
Where giant weeds in purple flaunt! 
The healthy, brawny arm alone 
Is king ; work is the charm alone 
To bind the gods in New Sourn Wa ss. 


God heal thy strifes, thou land of partisanship, 
Of narrow caste and clanship, 
Where nature shrinks from fashion’s ban, 
Where all has rights save only Man! 
No close noblesse shall class me now ; 
No haughty Church harass me now, 
Where life is free in New Sourn Waces. 


Then fare thee well, thou land of Whig and Tory! 
Thou home of gold and glory ! 
Nor gold nor glory gav’st thou me ; 
Yet not with cursing leave I thee. 
While here ye fight your quarrels out, 
My soul its free song carols out 
To wood and wold in New Sovurn Waxes. 
J. S. B. 


LINES ON THE MEMORY OF WALLACE AND BRUCE. 


Restore me Time’s old monuments, 
My native hills, whose naked forms 
Have borne the rage of thunder-storms 
And earthquakes, as the mighty rents 

Upon their sides can show. 


O give me them, to all the stones, 
(Their fragments) that the sculptor takes, 
And after his own fashion makes 
Proud emblems to stand o’er the bones 
Of famous men laid low. 
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And what are these to the huge rocks 
That nature on each other piles, 

That cast their shadows many miles, 

Whilst those are crushed beneath the strokes 

Of puny, feeble man ? 

My native hills ye oft recall 
The memory of our noble men, 

Who once did wander through the glen 

Deserted by their friends, by all, 

Whilst under tyrants’ ban. 

Can Wallace have his fame increased ? 
Can Bruce's deeds be better known? 
By having carved in finest stone 

Their honour’d names, wherewith to feast 

Their countrymen’s fond eyes. 



























































QO no! their names are both engraved, 
Deep in the hearts of all that claia 
The patriot’s heart or patriot’s fanic. 
Their Trophies are the hills they saved, 
That boldly pierce the skies. T. Mh. 


THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 


The moon look’d down frae heaven high 
On highland hill and lowland town, 

And all beneath her dreamy light, 
The wae and weary laid them down, 

sut aye the dance gaed through the ha’ 
The bride was buskit like a queen, 

A wailing voice was heard the while, 
Amang Kinnaber’s holms sae green. 

“ ( what can haunt my sleep of death, 
The dream of love hath pass’d away, 

For she doth bear a lightsome heart, 
And J am in my bed of clay. 

We plighted faith, my love and me, 
We vow’d upon the flowery sward 
With clasped hands and bended knees, 

And our vows were a’ in heaven heard. 


QO wha could think that breast sae fair 
Did harbour thought of treacherie, 
O wha could think that lips sae sweet 
Wi’ fause vows made sic melodie. 
I linger’d in the dinsome town, 
1 wander’d by the water side, 
But nought to me were the cares 0’ men, 
Or the flowers that on the sward were spread. 


And soon my weary eyes grew diin, 

I wist nae where my feet did stray, 
I wist nae that my hands were red 

Till they were caulder than the clay. 
Thou fause love !—on a bridal bed, 

Another’s arms enfauldeth thee ; 
The hemlock in unhallow’d ground 

Is growing o'er my grave and me.” 

Tam Wapster.* 


ODE——TO THE MEMORY OF BURN3.+ 
Air.—* Bonnie Jeanie Gray.” 


Oh! Burns ; [lo’e thy happy style, 
Thy pathos, wit, and glee, 

Fu’ aft and sweet thy strains beguile 
The weary hours to me. 

I feel the magic o’ thy sang 
Strike ilk chord o’ my heart, 

As fondly sweet I linger “mang 
Thy soul enchanting art. 


ne 























* What has kept silent, so long, Tan Watster /—literally, 
Wabsier; be, it we remember aright. whose gallant and 
brave resolve 

“ To have a kick at Fortune's ha,’ ” 


























mortality to any handloom weaver. 

+ This poem is by a working man. We have this year less 
of this kind of verse than usual, and much less than we could 
have wished to take ; but the muse of the workshop is not 
only vastly prolife, as seen by our last census, but is become 
inveterate!y | olitical, 
































32 ‘ ‘ , . . . * 
delighted us some years back. ‘That one line is poetic im- | 


liow aft the youthfu’ loving pair 
Sings o’er thy “ Bonnie Doon,’ 

When to their love bowers they repair 
As day is wearing down. 

An’ monie a time-worn aged pair 
Whase hearts thou makest to glow 
When singing sweet, wi’ trembling air, 

* John Anderson my jo.” 


See, how the patriot’s veins they rise 
When by thy spirit led, 

When swell thy strains up through the shies, 
“Of Scots wha fought and bled.” 

Or see, yon vet’rans gray wi’ years 
Who’ve wandered monie a clime, 

Their hearts they swell their een wi’ tears 
When singing “ Auld lang syne.” 


lie wha can read and canna fee}, 
His sweet heart-melting strains, 

I envy not his heart o’ steel, 
Nor woo his frozen veins, 

Oh! Burns—that name can I forget, 
Or frae my mem’ry part, 

No !—only when life’s sun shall set— 
Tis graven on my heart. 


Come then dear sons 0’ Scotia rise, 
Our Burns, our bard revere, 
And hail wi’ joy co-mingling sighs 
ijis name, his mem’ry dear, 
A bumper high “ permit me here,” 
Wi’ trembling, tearfu’ een, 
“To him the bard” o’ bonnie Ayr, 
His Mary, and his Jean. J. M. 


THE LULLABY. 
A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


Fa’ lown, fa’ lown, ye noisy winds, 
Wild-roaring frae the chimla tap; 
Yell wauken up my sleeping bairn— 
Oh! dinna break her needfu’ nap. 
Aud saftly blaw, for oh! your breath 
Benumbs the flesh, and bites the bane, 
Her bluid is thin, the iire’s a spunk, 
And maistly a’ my duds are gane. 


My bairn, my bairn, my bonny bairn! 
Though born in shame, oh! dear to me! 
Nae dearer had ye been though sprung 
A blossom frae the marriage tree. 
Though sair ’s my heart, and scant my clacs, 
Thee closely to my breast [’ll fauld, 
And sing ye sound despite the blast, 
And keep ye warm despite the cauld. 


My orphan bairn, nae freends hae ye 
Forbye your mother, nane on earth ; 
The proud look skeigh, the prudent strange, 
The thochtless jibe wi’ heartless mirth. 
But freendless though on earth we be, 
Though woe may gather, joy may dwine, 
In heaven are freends whase steady love, 
Through storm or calm, we ne’er will tyne. 


Though frost may pinch, and hunger starve, 
And nakedness through rags may keek, 

Yet God will warm, and feed, and claitke, 
And dicht the saut tear aff the cheek. 

O hush! O hush! what starts my bairn ! 
Sleep on, wee innocent, sleep on, 

Nae scaith is near, nae looks the noo 
But looks o’ love on thee are thrown. 


O hush! and close your waukrife e’e, 
I’ll rock ye weel wi’ tireless arm, 
And cozy cradled on my breast, 
Nae fear will fright, nae hurt will harm. 
The wheel maun rest, the wark mau siaua, 
My pet! I winna lay ye doon, 
But nursing wi’ an eident care 
My melaucholy sang I'll croon. 
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Sae lancly left, sae lichtly held, 
Sae spirit-sunk, sae body-bent, 
O wae ! what had your mother done 
Gin ye, my bairn, had ne’er been sent ! 
A spar that sinking hope could seize, 
O, dear as comfort to distress ! 
A spring where fainting life could drink, 
O, dear as rest to weariness ! 


The grief and shame that on my breast 
A fearsome nichtmare wildly sat, 





That choked my sighs, and scorched my tears, | 


(O God that I could then hae grat ') 


That sunk my e’e, and made the red 
For ever frae my cheek depart, 

Had ended life, but for the love 
That gushes frae a mother’s heart. 


O gin my Willie had been spared, 
The heritage o’ grief and shame 
Had ne’er been yours, nor infamy 
Been coupled wi’ your mother’s name ! 
But O ye wild and cruel winds, 
Thou merciless, rough-rolling sea, 
That ere he could fulfil his vow, 
Swept him frae honour, love, and me! J. Z. 





ARE WAGES REGULATED 


No falsehood has been propagated with more 
assiduity, or announced with more semblance of 
authority, at the recent elections, than the fiction 
that THE WAGES OF LABoUR depend upon, and are 
regulated by, THE PRICE OF CORN, 

In town and country, in cities and boroughs— 
whether situated in agricultural or manufacturing 
districts, newspapers, daily and hebdomadal, ora- 
tors from the windows of Tory Committee-rooms, 
hand-bills, placards and pamphlets urged the un- 
truth with the vehemence inspired by desperation, 
and iterated it, till in many places a panic seized 





BY THE PRICE OF CORN: 


county of York, the Tories succeeded, by the force 
of artful misrepresentation, in paralyzing the ener- 
gies of the people, or preventing their full de- 
velopment in favour of free trade ; and it is to he 
feared that Sir Robert Peel’s manceuvre to suppress 
discussion by accelerating the dissolution of the 
late Parliament, has so far been attended with sue- 
cess, that the misconception respecting wages has 
in all parts of the kingdom not been unproductive 


| of mischief. The Tories have, by the agencies ad- 


upon the working classes. ‘ Cheap bread means | 


low wages!”? was telegraphed as if by electricity 
through the country, and the whole machinery of 
the monopolists was put in motion to spread abroad 
the delusion. The operatives were told point blank 
that the moment the price of corn fell, the wages of 
nechanics and labourers would fall in proportion; 
and at every corner of the street they were con- 
fronted and startled with the fraudulent memento 
—printed in the colours of the free-trade candi- 
Jdate—* Free Trade; with Bread from Russia, and 
3s. Gd. a-week.”? Wages, they were told, are regu- 
lated by the price of corn—have always been regu- 
lated by it, and always will be regulated by the 
same standard: when corn is low, wages are low; 
when corn is high, wages are high also; and the 
harangue was concluded with the cry—* Bread as 
it is with high wages; or cheap bread without 
money to buy it.” 

Taken by surprise, as the country was by the 
great measures placed before the constituencies by 
the Administration, the mass of the people felt 
themselves for the moment at sea; for, notwith- 
standing the efforts of those economists who have 
laboured for years to circulate correct opinions on 
the corn laws and collateral questions, it is to be 
lamented that much ignorance prevails among a// 
classes with reference to financial topics. The 
principles of free trade were imperfectly compre- 
ended by men, from their cradles accustomed to 
inonopolies ; and the crudest projects, the most 
contemptible fallacies, and sophisms a thousand 
ines refuted, were obstinately bruited abroad, till 
the popular mind, unable to resist the importunity 
vf error, in many cases, became bewildered :— 

The twinkling lamp 

Of wandering life, that winks and wakes by turns, 

Fooling the follower, betwixt shade and shining. 

In such places as Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, 
Hull, and, worst of all, the West Riding of the 








verted to, secured a temporary triumph; but rrurit 
in turn will have its triumph, which will be as 
permanent as eventful. 

Let us see how this proposition, that wages do and 
must fall and rise with the price of corn, will bear 
the test of close examination. 

If it be true that the price of corn regulates the 
labour of wages, it must follow er necessitate that 
in those times when the price of corn is high and 
excessive, wages are high also. Again, from the 


| same premises, it will follow, that in those coun- 


tries where a high price of corn is maintained, la- 
bour is well remunerated, and wages are high. 
On the other hand, it will ensue as a just coro!- 
lary that in those countries where the wages of 
labour are extremely liberal, the price of corn is 
dear in the same proportion; and further, that 
when the price of corn is low in England, wages 
are low also. The question then resolves itself 
into a question of fact, upon which the humblest 
labourer or mechanic in the country is competent 
to decide. 

1. Is it true that in those years when the price of 
Corn was high Wages were high in proportion? We 
deny it: it is not true, as the personal experience 
of every working man can testify. We could 
point to towns in England, where, when flour was 
Gs. per stone, the wages of labourers and artisans 
were no higher than they are this year, when flour 
is 2s. 8d. per stone! To narrow the argument, 
the average price of wheat in England was 46s, 2d. 
per quarter in 1834; 39s. 4d. in 1835 ; 48s. 6d. in 
1836: The weekly average price of wheat m Eng- 
land on the 7th day of last month (August 1841) 
was 68s, 3d. ;—we appeal to the common sense of 
the people—are wages higher now than in the years 
1834, 35, and 364 They are not ; they are lower! 
There was general employment and full wages in 
those years: we have now destitution, want of em- 
ployment, and short wages, to a degree, in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, terrible to contemplate. 

Compare the wages paid to carpenters, bricklay- 




































ers, and masons, in the years 1817, 1822, 1829, and 
1835, as stated in the records of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, with the corresponding prices of corn ; and it 
will be seen at once that, when corn was 94s. per 
quarter, wages were not higher than they were 
when corn was 39s. 4d. 





















































. cans, Price of Wheat W aeey WAGES. 
™| per Quarter. | Carpenters. | Bricklayers. | Masons. 
a. & s. ad. s. ad. s dd. 
1817 | 94 0 31 0 30 6 31 6 
1822 43 3 31 OG 30°20 30° G 
1829 66 4 34. OO 28 O«O6 32 0 
1835 | 39 4 32 «(0 28 6 31 OG 








We add here a statement of the wages paid in 
the town of Leeds in 1839, when corn was at an 
exceedingly high price. 


Average Average 

















Trades. Weekly Trades. | Weekly 
Wages. | Wages. 
a | s d. 
Tailors,. . . 16 0 | Tadders, . . 21. (0 
Shoemakers, . 14 © || Weavers, . . 13) 0 
Painters, . . 20 0 ||Plane-makers, {| 21 0 
Cloth-pressers, 20 © || Paper-stainers, | 24. 0 
Cloth-drawers, 24 6 | Gunsmith, . | 25 0 
Joiners,. . . | 19 6 ||Hatters, . . | 24 0 
Printers, . . 21 0 | Dyers, 2... 22 «0 
Plumbers, .. 23 0 | Curriers, .. 20-0 
Smiths, . . . 19 0 | Brassfounders, 25 0 
Slubbers, . . 24 0 | Wood-sawyers, 20 0 
Wool-sorters, . 21 0 | Coopers, . . 20-0 
Plasterers,. . 1s Of] Wool-combers, 14 0 
Bricklayers, . 23 0 || Iron-moulders, 25 0 
Warehousemen, 21 © ||Turners, .. 22 0 
Wood-turners, 17 0 | Wheel-wrights, 18 O 
Mill-wrights, . 26 0 | Worsted-piecers,; 4° 6 
Masons,. . . 22 0 |, Worsted-prepar-. 
Woollen-piecers, 5 OO} ers, ...] 6 6 
Woollen-fillers, | 6 0 


Many of these artisans had work for eleven, ten, 
or nine months during the year only. We leave, 
then, the men engaged in the trades enumerated, 
to say how much Azgher those wages were than the 
wages paid in years when the price of corn was 
low? It seems, indeed, preposterous that wages 
should rise—as the monopolists assert they do— 
with the rise of corn. High prices are the conse- 
quence of an insufficient supply. When crops are 
deficient, the banks invariably restrict their issues 
and narrow accommodation, and must do so in self- 
defence; the merchants, manufacturers, and em- 
ployers are consequently obliged to limit their 
operations ; trade becomes dull; work becomes 
scarce. ‘To assert, then, that high-priced corn 
brings high wages, is to say that higher wages are 
xiven when a number of hands are seeking employ 
which is difficult to be obtained, than when em- 
ployment can readily be had, and when workmen 
can with difficulty be found. 

A record of the wages paid at Bradford and 
Halifax during the ten years from 1831 to 1840, 
both years inclusive, when compared with the prices 
of flour in these places in each of those ten years, 
gives as a result that when flour was at the highest 
price at Bradford, wages were at the lowest point ; 
and when flour was lowest at Halifax, wages were 
highest. What will the ionopolists say to the fel- 
lowing well-authenticated facts ;— 
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BRADFORD. HALIPAX, 
' aati ——c — 
| Flour Wages, | Flour Wages, 
Years. | per Stone. Piece. (| per Stone. Pies. 
se. d. &, d, s. ad. & d, 
1831 2104 | 14 & 
1832 2 54) 14 6 | 
1833 2 41,14 7 | 
1834 1 881/15 3 | 
1835 1 8 13 O , 
1836 2 141413 7 h 2 0 lo 6 
1837 2 3 ll 132) 2 9 G9 4 
1838 2 94110 3 3 0 ! 8 Oo 
1839 2 103 9 441 2 98) 7 3 
1840 3 6 30 tf $$ 6 | 6 9 


It further appears from the evidence taken before 
the Hand-Loom Inquiry Commission, that in 1835, 
when flour was 2s. per stone, the wages of the 
weaver were 10s. per week; and that in August 
1840, when flour was 3s. 4d. per stone, his wages 
were also 10s., or even less! Calculating that the 
weaver’s family consume two stones of flour in the 
week, it is evident, that while the weaver in 1835 
(when corn was cheap) had a balance of 6s, re- 
maining from his week’s wages, after the pur- 
chase of his flour, in 1840 (when corn was dear) 
he had but 3s. 4d. Is it not then, a cruel mockery, 
to say that high-priced corn brings a higher rate 
of wages, and a shameful wrong, by such a pre- 
tence, to defraud the poor of cheap bread? In short, 
if wages depended upon the price of food, and not 
upon supply and demand, how would it be possible 


to account for the fact, that the wages of one class of 


workmen are often rising, whilst at the same invoment 
the wages in a different trade are falling? The facts 
we have adduced prove indisputably, that the asser- 
tion, that in those years when the price of corn is 
high wages are high in proportion, is a figment 
and imposture; and on the other hand as clearly 
show that wages are not regulated by the price 
of corn, but must be regulated by a different prin- 
ciple. 

But, it is objected, that if wages in cities and 
towns are not regulated by corn, wages in agri- 
cultural districts are invariably regulated by it. 
This assertion, however, is a bold assumption, ut- 
terly irreconcilable with facts; as may be seen on 


_comparing the wages ordinarily paid in winter- 


time in rural districts with the wages paid in 1839, 
when corn was between 70s. and 80s, a quarter :— 








, , | Wages paid in January, Wages ordinarily pas 
Counties. ‘ie PaR39. in Winter-time. 
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j 7s., bs., or Ys., and 

< insomefew cases, 78., Us., OF 95 
| 10s. 

, | 4 9s., 10s, some | 
Buckingham, | gas = 
Cambridge, | I1s., 12s.,13s. Gd. | 9s. and 10s. 
Essex, lls. and 12s, | 10s. 

j 9s., 10s., and 11s., | 


Bedford, 


Hertford, with some few, | 9s. and 10s. 
12s, 
Huntingdon, | 10s. and Ils. | 9s. and 10s. 
12s. and 13s. 6d., | 
Kent, with some few, | 10s. and 12s. 
15s. 
Leicester, 10s.,11s,and 19s, | 9s., 10s. and 11s. 


Norfolk, ' O3., 103, 9s. and 10s. 
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Wages ordinarily paid 
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Counties. | Wages ~~ s.. January, “in Winter-time. 
Northampton, 10s., 11s, and 12s. | 8s., Os. and 10s, 
Oxford, | &s., 98, and 10s. | 8s. "and 9s, 
Rutland, 10s. »With a few 12s. | Os, 
suffolk, | 9s. and 10s. 9s, and 10s, 
Surrey, | 12s. and 13s. 6d. 10s. 

; ; | ( 9s., 10s.,and afew | 9. ond tie 
Sussex, lls. and 12s, — ” 


10s., 11s. and 12s., 
with some few | 9s., 
l4s. 


Warwick, | 10s, and Ils, 





A 


It was stated by Mr. R. H. Stares, a farmer and | 
miller, who was ‘examined before the Poor Law 
Committee in 1836, that he paid his men from 8s, 
to 12s. a-week in 1829 and 1830, when wheat was 
10s, a bushel, and that in 1836 he paid them from 
9s, to 13s,, When wheat was 5s. a bushel! Again, 
Mr, James Ford, a farmer examined before the 
same committee, stated that 12s, a-week, was the 
highest rate of wages paid at Petworth during the 
war, when wheat was £40 per load, and that in 
1836 he paid 10s., when wheat was but £15 a 
load! Earl Fitzwilliam has compared the wages 
paid to ge labourers with the price of 
wheat from 1797 to 1829, and the result of the 
comparison is, that the comforts of the LABOURERS, 
have always been greatest when corn was cheapest! 

2, Let us next inquire whether it be true—as it 
must be if bread regulate wages—that in those coun- 
tries where a high price of corn is maintained, labour 
is well remunerated, and wages are high? What 
says Ireland? The Tories are very fond of tran- 
sporting the farmers,—who, poor men, think ten 
miles to market a long journey,—to the banks of 
the Danube or the wastes of Russia; but let us 
keep nearer home and ask—What says Ireland 
to this proposition? High-priced corn, but low 
Wheat above 60s. per quarter, labourers 
paid 6d, or 5d, a-day! In the words of Mr. John 
Revans, one of the most intelligent and impartial of 
the writers who have reviewed the state of Ireland : 
“ Wages in Ireland would fall below the starvation 
point, but for the wretched resource of vagrancy, 
which is the only support to wages now existing | 
in Ireland.” ‘The case of Ireland again proves how 
utterly false is the assertion, that high-priced corn 
produces or maintains high wages. 

3. But let us put the converse of the last propo- 
sition, and try whether in those countries where the 
wages of labour are extremely liberal, the price of corn 
is dear in the same proportion ? 
States of America the price of corn is low, but the 
Wages of labour are high. The average price of 
wheat is a dollar (4s. 3d.) a bushel ;* and accord- | 
ing to Mr, J.S. Buckingham, who has just return- 

ed from America, the wages of agricultural labour- 
rs average a dollar a-day. 
“Tote his great work on the Wealth of Nations in 

‘184, noticed the same fact as to high wages and 
OW pric ed food in America. “ The wages of | 
labour,” he observed, “ are much higher in North | 
‘America than in any part of England. In the pro- 


wages! 


eee 


a Flint, a recent writer, says the price in Ohio is 
5s. 44d. a bushel. 


In the United | 


Adam Smith, who 
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| vinee of New York, common labourers earn 5s. 6d. 
prema equal to 2s, sterling a-day ; ship car- 
penters, 10s. 6d. currency, with a pint of rum worth 
| Gd. sterling, equal i in all to 6s. 6d. sterling, &e. &e. 
| These prices,” he continues, “are all above the 
London price ; and wages are said to be as high 
in the other colonies as New York. The price of 
provisions is everywhere in North America much 
| lower than in England. A dearth has never been 
| known there. In the worst seasons they have al- 
| ways had a sufficiency for themselves, though less 
for ex portation. If the money price of labour 
' therefore,” adds Dr. Smith, “ be higher than it is 
| anywhere in the mother country, its real price, the 
/real command of the necessaries of life which it 
_conveys to the labourer, must be higher in a 
| still greater proportion.” Here is a country in 
| which, for upwards of half a century, corn has heen 
low in price and wages have been high! 

On the whole, then, as we find it clearly proved 
that wages have not risen and fallen in this king- 
dom with the price of corn,—as high prices do not 
maintain high wages in Lreland,—and as low-priced 
corn does not, in America, produce low wages, are 
we not warranted in calling upon the operative 
classes not to listen for a moment to the lie propa- 
gated by those who have the deepest interest in 
deceiving them? Working men of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland! it is a falsehood that cheap 
bread means low wages, or that free trade means 
distress! No; Free Trape is your only hope ; 
with it our commerce will expand and extend, for 
foreign nations will give and take; and _ brisk 
demand alone can maintain good wages : 

No! let all lands exchange with all 
The good which freights this foodful ball ; 
Then will the strife of millions cease ; 
lor Free exchange is Peace! is Peace! * 
To quote the words of Mr. Villiers to his consti- 
| tuents at Wolverhampton :—* You know too well 
| what has been the effect of dear food on your trade, 
_and on your wages. You can settle that question 
| by the answer you give to the question—Are your 
| Wages good now?—( Loud cries of ‘ No, no; bad!’) 
Is your trade good now’—( No, no.) Is food dear 
| now ’—( Yes, yes.) Have you got the Corn-laws 
| now?—( Yes, we have.) Well, then, suppose you 
had had a doubt as to whether scarcity was a 
blessing, as they tell you, and abundance a curse, 
it might be worth while to change the Corn-laws, 
if it was only for making the experiment of plenty. 
| But you are not such dolts as to be guliled by such 
/rubbish, You know, as all men who have brains 
| in their heads do know, that men’s wages depend 
_upon the demand for labour, not upon the price of 
| bread; and you know better than I can tell you 
what the difference is between five men seeking 
one master, and five masters seeking one man—and 
| you know that free trade means more trade, which 
| means more demand for men, which means tie 
time when men can get more wages.” Even Lord 
Stanley, who is not usually very scrupulous, was 
| ashamed of the nonsense uttered, for electioneering 








* Ebenezer Elliott. 
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purposes, by his party respecting wages; and in 
his last speech at North Lancashire, admitted that 
wages are not ruled by the price of corn, but are 

ted by supply and demand. “TI don’t say,” 
observed the noble lord, “ as some have assumed on 
the other side, that high prices necessarily causes high 


wages; because I believe the amount of wages is regu- | 


lated upon very different principles, and is not wholly 
dependent upon the price of any article, but upon the 
supply of labour in proportion to the demand for la- 
hour. If there is a larger proportion of labourers 
willing to give their labour, in proportion as those 
who are willing to give their labour is in excess, 
in such proportion the competition between them- 
selves will reduce the amount of wages, without 
reference to the price of corn.” All through, the 
Tory writers have employed the fallacy, non causa 
pro causd, in their arguments upon this subject; 
for though the money price of labour is determined 
by what is requisite for purchasing a given quan- 


tity of the necessaries and conveniences of life, THE | 


DEMAND FOR LABOUR, as Smith justly says, “ deter- 
mines the quantity of those necessaries and conce- 
niences which must be given to the labourer.” Wages, 
or the money price of labour, are regulated first by 


the demand for labour, secondly by the price of 


the necessaries and conveniences of life; but maip]}, 
by the demand for labour, on which the price of 
those necessaries and conveniences ultimately de. 


pends. 








Since the foregoing article was put in type, se- 
veral cases have occurred, in different parts of the 
country, where, in consequence of the vise in the 
price of flour, labourers have demanded inercased 
wages. They have said to their employers,—« 4 
/month ago, you told us that cheap bread meant 
| low wages; and that high wages and high-priced 
_corn went hand-in-hand. Now THEN Is THE TIVE 
FoR Hicn Waces! The price of flour is rising 
every day; we require you now to vindicate you; 
own doctrines, and do justice to us by advancing 
our wages.” In Hull, upwards of a hundred la- 
bourers, who receive about 13s. or 14s, a-week, 
have tested their deceivers in this manner; fr q/- 
though corn advances, wages stand still! The em- 
ployers of those labourers who are engaged in the 
Canada timber trade, refused to increase the wages 

of their men; and thus have practically refuted 
the falsehood which they themselves had, but a 
_ few weeks previously, employed to defeat Mr. Clay 
_and Colonel Thompson. ° 





THE BABY. 


Come hither, my daughter; your marriage-day 
is at hand; you will not be much longer the light 
of this old house. Sit by me, and I will once more 
tell you a story, as [ used to do, when you were a 
little girl, and looked up in bright-eved wonder at 
my tale. 


I doubt not William has told you often enough | 


that you are all in all to him; that no one human 


heing ever was to another what you are to him; | 


that he feels for you a deeper, tenderer, purer, 
inore disinterested devotion, than ever man felt for 
woman. Don’t believe him. Nay, never start and 
turn pale ; the young rascal believes what he says 
to be true, and that ought to be enough for you. 
What I mean is, that I have in my day said and 
felt as much for the old woman on the other side 
of the chimney there. 

But I mean something more than that. You 
have yourself been the object of a deeper, tenderer, 
purer, more disinterestedly devoted attachment 
than his, Now, don’t grow angry, though it be- 
comes you too, and bespeaks the sincere confiding 
spirit of the bride. He, too, would be in a tower- 
ing passion if he heard me: and yet neither of you 
have cause, 

You do not understand me ; nor will you, nor 
can you, till you come to be yourself a mother. 

The riddle is out. I mean that you were a per- 
son of much more consequence in the eyes of two 
others—eh, old dame?—that you were the object 
of a more profound love than you ever can be again, 
long, long before you knew how delightful a thing 
it is to repay love with love. 

You have been admired, and have been told that 


you were admired; and, though I your father say 
| it, who ought not to say it, you are worthy to be 
admired. And you have been flattered—flatiered 
by admiration ; never deny it, girl, it is human 
nature, and sits prettily upon a young woman. 
But you were welcomed home, and admired, and 
| watched over with far more solicitude before you 
| were twelve months old, than ever you will be 
peer Strange it is, but it seems to be the un- 
| wavering rule of Providence, that the warmest 
affection should ever be squandered upon those 
who are unaware of the wealth which is heaping 
upon them. 

It was a proud and happy day that of your 
birth. The ways were mud, and keen hail-showers, 
alternating with sleet, were borne on the wind, that 
howled and thumped round the house, as if seek- 
ing to force its way in. And the bodily suffering of 
your mother scarcely exceeded the mental anxiety 
of the rest of the household. It was a heavenly 
summer-time when all was over : wind or weather 
what did we heed them, when she looked proudly 
up at ine, as I looked at you lying in her arms‘ 

After all, any disinterested person must have 
thought you a strange-looking creature. You had 
not learned how to make use of your eyes: one 
was turned up to your eyebrows, and the other 
down to your mouth 

* Now, papa” 

Fact, fact ; ask the old woman there, if you 
won't believe me. 

But you were beautiful in our eyes, and in those 
of your good grandmother. She had been pass 
‘back and forward, the whole morning, betwe# 
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your mother’s apartment and the parlour, think- | 


ing to keep up our spirits, but sinking them rather 
py her agitated looks. But when she caine to tell 
me that all was well, she could not find her voice, 
and she did not need to find it, for her face was 
radiant. You were a lamp set down amongst us 
to enlighten all our faces. We had lived together, 
and thought we loved each other; but when you 
were added to the family group, it was as if a new 
revelation ; and it seemed as if we had been living 
coldly and heartlessly with each other. A cord 
was around us, drawing us into closer relation- 
ship; and you, little unconscious elf, were the 
talisman that worked all these wonders. 

[I could write a big book about the first year of 
your life, and yet not contrive to say all I have to 
say, to show how much more important a baby is, 
than any grown or growing person possibly can be. 

You will scarcely recollect the day of your 
christening. ‘That, too, was a memorable day. 
Mother, nurse, grandmother—I cannot well say 
which looked most consequential ; while you, the 
real heroine of the occasion, took it with unparal- 
leled sang frotd: you did not even seem to mind 
the beautiful rich lace cap, of which there is a 
family tradition that your mother was christened 
in it too: you positively slept through the cere- 
mony, to the great consternation of the nurse, who 
held it a bad omen that you did not squall. But 
if you thought little, I thought the more; for 
when I turned from the marble font to the altar 
window, where was painted the dove hovering over 
the cloudy chaos it was commissioned to impreg- 
nate with light and love, I felt awed and subdued, 
and anxious for my baby, and yet consoled ; I 
felt that it was your inauguration into the sor- 
rows of life. The mystic rite was the herald of 
the sufferings to which humanity is heir ; but it 
was, at the same time, the pledge that God would 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 

[ will not tell you how we—for she, there, went 
foot for foot in feeling all my joys, cares, hopes, 
and fears about you ; as, indeed, she has been the 
mirror of my life for I will not say how many 
years, bearing half my surrows, and redoubling all 
my joys. I would not have said so much for fear 
of making her vain. Never praise people to their 
faces, girl; it spoils them; but you see she is 
asleep, and can’t hear me. What makes the old 
woman’s head keep nudging at that rate behind 
her handkerchief? Has she been listening to us 
all this time ? 

I will say nothing of our care for you even in 
trifles—of the long happy walk we had one day 
from bazaar to bazaar, to choose playthings fit for 
~ very young a baby,—of the utter forgetfulness 
f my personal dignity, with which I used to bring 
"scults to the baby from town in my great-coat 
pocket. You would think I was wishing to bribe 
‘ou by these recollections, not to forget the old 
‘olks when you leave them. It would be unkind 


t9 do 80; it would Jook as if I thought you could 
“get them. 
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You grew up among us like an opening flower. 
Every day we saw something new to love and 
praise in you. To hear us talk, one would have 
thought there never had been such a baby. A 
strange thing it is, a child! There is a delicate 
beauty about its soft eyes, and rosy cheeks, and 
tiny mouth. It wqs so pretty to see the little 
monkey examine our hands, one after the other, 
to see if they contained sugar or biscuit. And it 
was so engaging when it held out its little mouth 
to be kissed. And it was sparkling, when it dived 
down into its nurse’s arms, and hid its face in her 
bosom, when playfully minded. But strangest, 
loveliest of all, was its appearance when it seemed 
to be trying to think—when the expression of 
thought beamed through its infant lineaments— 
when the consciousness of reason and eternity 
seemed to be dawning upon God’s own image, 
shrinking abashed from the glories of its own na- 
ture. 

And vet, my daughter, in moments of depres- 
sion,—and such moments come to all,—there was 
something terrible in thy childish glee. When I 
reflected how trifling the cause of thy delight,— 
the absence of any reason why it should give thee 
delight,—the transitory nature of the delight it- 
self,—I was tempted to think that all human hap- 
piness was alike unreasonable and unnatural. 
Life seemed to be a succession of brief bursts of 
ecstasy, at long intervals, gradually growing 
duller and duller, till it ended in inane apathy. I 
will not dwell on the thought. It is one which 
mocks us inour happiest hour, and which not rea- 
son, faith alone can dispel. 

But more desolate and dangerous emotions were 
awakened when illness came upon thee. ‘There is 
nothing on earth so painful as to witness the suf- 
ferings of achild. We cannot divine their cause 
or nature, and it cannot tell: the impotency of 
human desire to give relief is never so painfully 
felt. The innocence and weakness, too, of the suf- 
ferer, conjure up rebellious thoughts. My God! 
I know that my own sufferings are the conse- 
quences of my own sins, but what has this inno- 
cent done? It is not alone when the little creature 
writhes in torture that we feel these misgivings : 
its uncomplaining languor goes with more deadly 
certainty to the heart. Oh, what a relief it has 
been, after such a visitation, to see my child’s eye 
brighten again, and hear its blessed, clear, soft 
voice breathing of happiness! 

It were hard to say whether thy sufferings or 
thy enjoyments most endeared you to me. You 
have been a dear good daughter to your father, 
and you understand the playful exaggeration of 
this nursery legend. And yet it is not all exag- 
geration. 

But go! my tears are under my eyelids, and I 
shall make a fool of myself if I goon. You will 
understand me better when you repeat to a child 
of yourown the tale your father told you the night 
before your marriage. 







































Miss Sepewick is a New England lady, “of a 
certain age,’ who has been long admired in her 
own country as one of the most genial and able of 
its native writers, without respect of sex. She has 
latterly been known in England as the author of 
one or two pleasing novels, descriptive of the man- 
ners and character of the people of the Atlantic 
or Old States, and of some short domestic stories, 
listinguished by their beauty and simplicity, and 
admirable for a purely Christian, moral, and reli- 
cious spirit, undeteriorated by sanctimonious cant 
and sectarian exclusiveness,. 

Miss Sedewick has of late received an immense 
quantity of praise from the English press, cour- 
teous, cordial, and cotericish ¢ and she deserves it, 
perhaps, to the full extent, vet not exactly in the 
She is not the founder of * a national 
literature: but she isthe American Mitford, with, 

"Somewhat less of grace, then more of depth ; and 
with broader views of human nature, and of the 
uses of literature, whether to the solace of its ills 
or the elevation of its aims, than the lady of Three 
Miles’ Cross chooses to employ, admitting that she 
INAV POSsess the power, Her sole object is to 
charm: Miss Sedewick, while she seeks to please, 
at the same time strives more directly for the moral 


sind given. 


iinprovement of her readers,;—for the correction 
of their errors, and, above all, the enlargement of 
heir charity. 

In the summer of 1859, this lady, with a party 

‘friends and kindred, visited Europe, and made 
«flying leap, for it was little more, to London. Of 
Ieneland, of Great Britain, she saw nothing with 
her bodily eves but what might be noted in the 
journey from Portsmouth to London, with a diver- 
sence to the Isle of Wight, Southampton, and 
Winchester. After a in the 
inctropolis, the party went by steam up the Rhine, 
and through Switzerland into Italy, where they 
spent the winter. Every part of Miss Sedgwick’s 
tour must have interest to her own countrymen ; 
but the peculiar value ef her book te English 
veaders, (for it is all pleasant reading,) is limited 
io the first half volume, which records her adven- 
tures and observations while in London or on the 

aud to if. 

She kept throughout a regular and voluminous 
vournal, of which the fruits or kernels are before us. 
[+ is written with the ease, freedom, and, we may 

ld, the self-confidence of a lady’s private corre- 
spondence ; often in a lively and somewhat slight 
‘vile, but never in one flippant or fiimsy ; these 
hizh civilisation, not vet natu- 
ralized in Massachusetts. If she had but slender 
cpportunities of seeing much of the inward heart 
of this * wonderful tight little, right little island” 


month’s residence 


ine qualities, of a 


¥ ? “ 
of ours, she mnade good use of those she had ; and 
. . 
she knew much more of our popular literature and 
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AT HOME.* 








social condition, before crossing the Atlantic, tha» 
many of ourselves. , 

She enjoyed a passing glimpse—all that proyin- 
cials, or even the denizens of the metropolis, gene- 
rally attain—of some of the great literary lions: 
and of whoever or whatsoever she did see, where 
not studiously complimentary, she speaks frank) 
and unscrupulously. Of this frankness the tra- 
velling English have surely no right to complain: 
and if others condemn, it may be reasonably i. 
quired of what they expected Miss Sedgwick’s work 
to consist, if not of descriptions of the more ei- 
nent of the individuals whom she met. She ha. 
been censured for the freedom of her gossip: but 
though we can never subscribe to her doctrine — 
* 1 have violated no confidence, for none was re- 


posed in me,’—the implied, the tacit contidences of 


social intercourse being, with honourable minds, 
more numerous and equally sacred as strictly co- 
venanted silence, and as locks or seals,x—we see no 
great wrong actually committed. But future tra- 
vellers must not plead Miss Sedgwick’s canon, 
Whoever gives a letter of introduction to a friend, 
reposes in him a trust, and becomes, in some mea- 
sure, the guarantee of his discretion anc honour: 
whoever opens his door to the stranger, takes him 
into his contidence, and acquires a right to plac 
confidence in his discretion and honour. 

When Miss Sedgwick and her friends landed at 
Portsmouth, Captain Basil Hall, to whom they had 
a letter of introduction, happened, fortunately for 
them, to be living there with his family. They, 
as good patriots, entertained a little spite at the 
free-spoken Tory; yet the letter was sent, and his 


prompt, frank, and useful kindness, his true and 


| zealous service, gave them a favourable impression 


not only of himself, but of his country. Captain 
Hall foresaw and obviated every difhculty ; and, 
in the truest spirit of courtesy, acted as the guid 
and philosopher of the Transatlantic democrats. 

They made an excursion, under his auspices, te 
the Isle of Wight, with the scenery of which milmla- 
ture of Great Britain, Miss Sedgwick was of course 
charmed, though she afterwards says, that, after 
all the villages she has seen in England and Ger- 
many, there are none to equal those of New Eng- 
land. 

They had by this time seen ‘a comfortable” 
English hotel; the inside of a pretty cottage, 
“to be let furnished ; a biscuit bakery on ihe 


‘most magnificent scale of the manufacturing Queen 
of the Ocean ; anda yacht, with all a yacht’s luxu- 


The first really important 


rious appointments, 
sight toan American, looking deeply into the 
ture of English society, was this :—the scene 
Sradi ‘hhurch. int] ; Wicht: 
brading church, inthe Isle of Wight: 


Is 


A troop of children (twelve we counted) ran oUF ' 
open the gate of the church-yard for us. One po 
out the 7 2 grave § another was ea,§ 


to prove she could repeat vith! 


young cottager’s 
, + 
’ y thre eb! 









































roe" had recited. They showed us Brading Church 


oe asit 


\ 


ond the trees under which he taught. We gathered 
<ome holly leaves from the tree that shades his court- 
vard, Which we shall devoutly preserve to show you. 
We might have remained there till this time if our curio- 
tv had equalled the resources of our “ train attendant.” 


It is quite anew sight to us to see children getting their | 


ving in this way. We have little to show, and the 
eraveller must grope his way as well as he can to that 
vetle. These children with us would have been at schoo! 
or at the plough, looking to a college education in the 
perspective, or a“ farm in the West :” something better 
chan a few chance pennies froma traveller. But though 
‘here are few prizes for them in the lottery of life here, 
| was glad to see them looking comfortably clad, well 
fod, and healthy. 

But the children do not exactly ce cet their living 
‘a this way ;”? though, besides a bad way of obtain- 
‘ng pence to buy gingerbreadand marbles, they may, 


a this way, sometimes eke out the straitened means | 


hy which their parents may, while denied * in- 
joor relief,” struggle to maintain them—* to drag 
chem up.” There are other scenes of a similar 
kind, in which this glorious Old England, the 
richest, the greatest, the most powerful country on 


dreumstances of a full half of her numerous family, 
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Even the three or four beggars who stealthily asked 


«iit in the seventh century) and Richmond's house, charity of us at Portsmouth were neat/y dressed. 


I greeted, ¢» passant, & woman sitting at her cottage 
window. She told me she paid for half of a little tene- 
ment and a bit of a garden ten pounds (fifty dollars) 
rent. And when | congratulated her on the pleasant 
country, “ Ah,” she said, “ we can’t live on a pleasant 
country!’ I have not addressed one of these people 
who has not complained of poverty, said something of 
the difficulty of getting work, of the strwg/iny for bread, 
which is the condition of existeace among the lower 
classes here. Strange sounds these to our ears! . . . 

. . « « I will spare you all the particulars of my 
wayside acquaintance with a sturdy little woman whom 
I met coming ont of a farm-yard, staggering under a 
load of dry furze, as much as could be piled on a wheel- 
barrow. <A boy not more than five years old was await- 
ing her at the gate, with a compact little parcel in his 
arms snugly done up. “ Now take she,” he said, extend- 
ing it to the mother, and I found the parcel was a baby 
not a month old; so I offered to carry it, and did 
for a quarter of a mile, while the mother, in return, 
told me the whole story ef her courtship, marriage, and 
maternity, with the last incident in her domestic annals, 
the acquisition of a baking of meal, some barm, and the 


loan of her husband’s mother’s oven, and, lastly, of the 


with Miss Sedgwick’s ruder country. Butthere were | 


also many pleasant things to be seen, particularly by 
lady so well versed in our history and our poetry. 
The * wandering voice,” the “ messenger of spring,” 
must have been familiar to her from infancy; and 
here it was first heard. It is really as much an 
vent in some lives as visiting Windsor or West- 


gift of the furze to heat the oven. The woman seemed 
something more than contented—happy. I could not 


‘ | but congratulate her. “ It does not signify,” I said 
the face of the earth, contrasts sadly enough, in the | “ hein; E , guys tg 
7 om -* being poor, when one is so healthy and so merry as you 


appear.” “ Ah, that’s natural to me,” she replied ; “ my 
mother had red cheeks in her coffin!’ Happy are those 
who have that “* natura/ to them,” that princes, and fine 


| ladies, and half the world are sighing for and running 


t. Sore — 


ninster Abbey, which she thus sweetly describes :— | 


| cannot give you an idea of the deliciousness of a walk | 


sere between the lovely hedges ail fragrance, the air filled 
with the melody of birds, and the booming of the ocean 
aves fora bass. For one sweet singing-bird with us, 
i think there are twenty here; and, included in this 
twenty, the nightingale, the blackbird, the lark, and the 
ickoo! The note of the English blackbird is electrify- 
z, but vet IT have heard nove sweeter than our wood- 
carush, that little hermit of our solitudes. You would 
rgive me, dear C., for observing some contrasts that 
may perchance strike you as unpatriotic, if, 
* Borne, like Loreito’s chapel, through the air,” 


‘ould send over to you one of these picturesque cot- 
res, (any one of them,) draped with ivy to the very top 
‘the chimneys, and set it down beside our unsightly 
tarm-houses, 


But here again, these well-found, well-fed, vulgar, 


istling, rude democrats have our refined society 
n the hip:— 








_ By the way, speaking of 
lambs, and such faney articles, immense flocks of sheep 
are grazing on these downs, and each is as big as three of 
our Merinos, and the mutton is delicious. 


Hereabouts the Americans fell in with a man 
who gained a scanty and precarious living by the 
perilous trade of gathering the eggs of sea-fowl from 
the cliffs, for which privilege—here must have been 
another feature new to them—he paid a rent to the 
lord of the manor. Miss Sedgwick relates :—** The 
nan was stout and very well-looking, but with an 
anxious and sad expression. 1 found he had a large 
family to feed, and among them four stalwart boys, 
L asked him what were their prospects. £ None,’ 
he said, with an expression suited to the words, 
* but starvation.’ 

These were not the best preparatives imaginable 
for the enjoyment of Carisbrooke Castle and Netley 
Abbey, on which, by the way, Miss Sedgwick 
makes a remark which may be significant of the 


low state of the Arts in the United States. She 


In my strolls I avail myself of every opportunity of | 


“sting the people, and when I ean find any pretext I 


‘ery un-Euglish, and may seem to some persons very | 


“pertinent. But I have never found inquiries, softened 
ith 4 certain tone of sympathy, repulsed. 
“ors in condition are much like children, and they, you 
ow, like dogs, are proverbially said to know who loves 


= I ‘topped at a little cottage this morning, half 
‘| be with roses, geraniums, &c., and, on the pretext 
“~King at a baby, made good my entrance. The little 


‘Of au apartment, not more than six feet by ten, was 


“eat as possible, Not an article of its scanty furni- | 
“oKed as if it had been bought by this generation ; | 


-? 


\f appeared cared for, and well preserved ; so 

Sorresponding dwellings with us. The woman 

ws ce} mee mh. — . ' " 
Hildren; six at home, and all tidily dressed. 


’ 
iAP 


Mea not 


Your in- | 





a in England a slovenly-looking person. | 


seems to place the mechanical Daguerreotype, with 
its minute accuracy, above the highest creations of 
genius in imitative art:—‘* No description can 


ee convey as definite an idea as any of the hundred 
‘into the cottages by the way-side. This, I suppose, 


engravings you have seen of Netley Abbey; and [ 
am sorry to say to you, that even a Daguerreotype 
picture would give you no adequate impression of 
its beauty.” 

Though admiring to enthusiasin those fine spe- 
cimens of old ecclesiastical architecture which fell 
under her notice, Miss Sedgwick was probably far 
too late in life of witnessing the cathedral service 
of the Church of England to be spiritually im- 
pressed by it, or to feel its effect even on the senses. 
The Puritan, as Miss Sedgwick delights to call 
herself, had been trained in a more spiritual wor- 
ship. In Westminster Abbey, and St. George’s 
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Chapel, Windsor, she remained as callous to the | 


outward and visible as in Winchester Cathedral. 


This was the third time we had been present, since we 
came to England, at worship in the temples into which 
art has breathed its soul. First in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, then at Westminster Abbey, and now at this old 
royal chapel. The daily service appointed by the church 
was performing with the careless and heartless air of 
prescription. The clergyman and clerk hurried sing- 
songing through the form of prayers, that, perfect as 
they are, will only rise on the soul’s wings. I felt the 
Puritan struggling at my heart, and could have broken 
out with old Mause’s fervour, if not her eloquence. I 
thought of our summer Sunday service in dear J.’s “ long 
parlour.” Nota vacant place there. The door open into 
the garden, the children strewed round the door-step, 
their young faces touched with an expression of devo- 
tion and love—such as glows in the faces of the cherubs 
of the old pictures ; and for vaulted roof, columns, and 
storied glass, we had the blue sky, the everlasting hills, 
and lights and shadows playing over them, all suggestive 
of devotion, and in harmony with the pure and simple 
doctrine our friend Dr Follen taught us. 
was more true worship in those all-embracing words, 
“(ur Father!” as he uttered them, than in all the task- 
prayers I have heard in these mighty cathedrals. Here 
it is the temple that is greatest. Your mind is preoc- 
cupied, filled with the outward world. 


Dr. Follen, a native of Germany, exiled for his 
liberal opinions, was, we believe, a Unitarian, and 
at one time the colleague of Dr. Channing, who, 
in an eloquent funeral sermon, has described 
ollen as a man such as there are few. But Pu- 
ritan seems the term which is used by Miss Sedg- 
wick for persons of every sect, In contradistinc- 
tion to Churchman. 


j 
In travelling from Southampton to London, | 
Miss Sedgwick visited Miss Mitford, with whom | 


she had long maintained an epistolary correspon- 
dence, 
her home, her pleasures, and her pets, that we pre- 


suine no one can take offence at a similar sketch | 


from another and a very friendly hand :— 


[ had written to Miss Mitford my intention of passing 
the evening with her, and as we approached her residence, 
which is in a small village near Reading, I began to feel 
a little tremulous about meeting my “ unknown friend.” 
Captain Hall had made us all merry with anticipating 
the usual dénouement of a mere epistolary acquaintance. 


Our coachman (who, after our telling him we were | 


Americans, had complimented us on our speaking English, 
and “very good English too”) professed an acquaintance 
of some twenty years’ standing with Miss M., and assured 
us that she was one of the “ cleverest women in England,” 
and “the doctor” (her father) a fine “old gentleman.” 


And when he reined his horses up to her door, and she | 
appeared to receive us, he said, “ Now you would not | 


take that lady there for the great author, would you ?” 


and certainly we should have taken her for nothing but | 


i kindly gentlewoman, who had never gone beyond the 
narrow sphere of the most refined social life. My foolish 
misgivings (H. must answer for them) were forgotten in 
her cordial welcome. K. and I descended from our airy 
vat; and when Miss M. became aware who M. was, she 
said, “ What! the sister of 
must never be ;” so M., nothing loath, joined us. Miss 
M. is truly “a pleasing person,” dressed a little quaintly, 
and as unlike as possible to the faces we have seen of 





her in the magazines, which all have a broad humour, | 


bordering on coarseness. She has a pale grey, soul-lit 
eye, and hair as white as snow; a wintry sign that has 
come prematurely upon her, as like signs come upon us, 
while the year is yet fresh and undecayed. Her voice 
has a sweet, low tone, and her manner 2 naturalness, 


frankness, and afiectionatencss, that we have been <e 


long familiar with in their other modes of manifestation 
that it would have been indeed a disappointment not ie 
have found them. 

She led us directly through her house into her garde) 
a perfect bouquet of flowers. “I must show you my 
geraniums while it is light,” she said, * for I love ther 
next to my father.” And they were indeed treated }jk. 
petted children, guarded by a very ingenious contrivance. 
from the rough visitation of the elements. They are 4)) 
I believe, seedlings. She raises two crops in a year, and 





To me, there | 


This lady has spoken so often and freely of | 


pass my door /—that | 


| may well pride herself on the variety and beauty of her 
| collection. Geraniams are her favourites ; but she does 
| not love others less that she loves these more. Tho 
| garden is filled, matted with flowering shrubs, and vines - 
| the trees are wreathed with honeysuckles and roses: anJ 


} 
’ ul 


| the girls have brought away the most splendid specimens 
| of heart’s-ease to press in their journals. Oh, that ! 
could give some of my countrywomen a Vision of this 
little paradise of flowers, that they might learn how tay. 
and industry, and an earnest love and study of the art 
of garden-culture, might triumph over small space ang 
small means! 

Miss M ’s house is, with the exception of certainly 
not more than two or three, as small and humble as the 
| smallest and humblest in our village of Stockbridge ; and 
such is the difference, in some respects, in the modes of ex- 
pense in this country from ours; she keeps two men- 
servants (one a gardener), two or three maid-servants, 
and two horses. In this very humble home, which she 
illustrates as much by her unsparing filial devotion, as 
_ by her genius, she receives on equal terms the best in the 
land. Her literary reputation might have gained for her 
this elevation, but she started on vantage-ground, being 
allied by blood to the Duke of Bedford’s family. We 
passed a delightful evening, parting with the hope of 
meeting again, and with a most comfortable feeling that 
the ideal was converted into the real. So much for our 
misgivings. Laith is a safer principle than some people 
hold it to be. 

It would be almost a pity to correct the mistakes 
into which Miss Sedgwick has fallen, while the 
| Ainericans retain so lively an admiration of ariste- 
cracy. And now we find Miss Sedgwick, and her 
| party of five ladies and one gentleman, settled in 
“clean, comfortable lodgings,” through the good 
offices of Captain Hall, in that street at the West 
End rendered classical by the residence of Mrs. 
Trollope’s dear Widow Barnaby. If at first some- 
what bewildered and mortified to find London » 
different, so superior, in short, to New York or 
even Boston, both in size and magnificence, they 
rationally consoled themselves by the retiection— 

“ Why, these people have been at it these two thousand 
years, and Heaven knows how much longer.” By de- 
grees envy melts into self-complacency, and we say 
“they are our relations ;” “our fathers had a hand in 
it” we are of the same race, “as our new-planned — 
and unfinished towers” shall hereafter prove. Mr. Web. 
ster said to me after we had been two or three a 
here, “What is your impression now of London! ™) 
feeling is yet amazement.” 

It would be idle to follow Miss Sedgwick in either 
“realizing,” or correcting all her preconceived no- 
tions, or indazingabout—a capital word that,andone 
worthy of instant adoption—among the usual sights 
of London; eagerly, like a good patriot, catching 
at any compliment to her own beloved ee 

*y . ‘ = > , ; 
and mortified to find that the English — 

. : : ' —_ n 
think so little about it. She went to Covent rn 
Theatre, with only a literary lady, who had : = 

. . . : P , € e- 
ticket, admitting two; and she remarks, cunt n 
: : Ne ce 
cessity has taught women here more indepen a 
. . E . . ve res w 1 
than with us, and it has its advantages ™ | 
. ’ . v 
parties: the men are saved much bother, a0 
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women gain facility and freedom.” 
necessity ! 
4 much greater proportion of idle, lounging cava- 
liers than that of New York or Philadelphia. The 
women of America may at once gain this degree of 


independence, which is zreater by the way in Lon- | 


jon than in the smallest prov incial town that hasa 
theatre. The crowd gives the freedom in this as in 
other matters. 

The pit of the Italian Opera House was visited 
one night. But the description is so characteris- 
tie that it must be quoted at some length, to 
enable the reader to realize American female 
feelings. 


The people who have the reputation of being the first 
singers in the world sang: Grisi, ee young Garcia, 
Persiani, Lablache, Tamburini, and a very interesting 
young man, the son of an Italian ms: hol whose xom-de- 
merre is Mario. The little Queen was in her box be- 
hind a curtain, as carefully hidden from her people as an 
oriental monarch ; not from any oriental ideas of the 
sacredness of her person, but that she may cast off her 
royal dignity, and have the —. of enjoying un- 
observed, as we humble people do. No chariness of her 
countenance could make her “like the robe pontifical, 
ne’er seen but wondered at.” She is a plain little body 
enough, as we saw when she protruded her head to bow 
tothe high people in the box next to her: the queen- 
dowager, the Princess Esterhazy, and so on. Ordinary 
is the word for her; you would not notice her among a 
hundred others in our village church. Just now she is 
offering for the tragedy of Lady Flora, and fears are 
entertained, whenever she appears, that there will be 
voices to ery out “ Where is Lady Flora?” a sound that 
must pierce the poor young thing’s heart. Ah! she has 
come to the throne when royalty pays quite too dear for | 
its whistle ! 
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Where is the | 
The society of London surely includes 
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toria. It was not to be expected that a stranger, 
and a republican, should sympathize in our ab- 
surd raptures, real and pretended, about “ our 
lovely young queen,’—our “ People’s queen,”"— 
our * sage, and intellectual, and Whiggish queen ;” 
yet history, memory, association, poetry might 
have somewhat elevated “the descendant of a long 
line of princes,” the * August Majesty of Eng- 
land,” above an ordinary young girl at a spectacle. 
We could have forgiven Miss Sedgwick for treat- 
ing with republican plainness the Queen of Naples, 
or with democratic severity the bronzed Russian 
princess, whom she describes; the former was seen 


vat a Court ball—the latter in Germany. — Here 


lianey of their diamonds. 


they are: 


Nothing struck me about the Neapolitan women but 
the vacuity of their faces, and the abundance and _bril- 
The Italian princes retain 
their diamonds, as they do their pictures, when every 
other sign of wealth is gone. The queen, who looks like 
a quiet body, designed by nature to nurse babies and 
keep the house tidy, sat with the court-ladies at one end 
of the dancing-room, and rose once to make 2 progress 
through the apartments. The royal family supped by 
themselves. Several tables were spread for the guests. 
Besides the knick-knacks of our evening entertainments, 
there were fish, oysters, and game, and on each table an 
entire wild-boar, stuck with silver arrows. The ladies 
gathered hungrily about the tables, and ate like good 


_ trencher-women. 


We had the ballet La Gitana after the singing—and | 
Taglioni. No praise of her grace is exaggerated. There | 


is music in every movement of her arms; and if she 
would restrict herself within the limits of decenc y, there 
could not be a more exquisite spectacle of its kind than 
her dancing. J would give in to the ravings of her ad- 
mirers, and allow tliat her grace is God’s beautiful gift, 
and that fitting it is it should be so used. But could not 
this grace be equally demonstrated with a skirt a few 


We retired after supper to an adjoining room, and sat 


down in a most liberty-equality style near a coterie of 


ladies, who put up their eye-glasses and stared at us, 
but without any other uncivil demonstration. 

We soon perceived they were the ladies of the court. 
And they no doubt forgave us on the flattering ground 
of our being North American savages. 


The following scene occurred on the Rhine :— 


The big Russian princess, who is a sort of “ man of 
the sea” to us, is flourishing up and down the deck with 
two of her suite, one on each side, as if to guard her from 
contact with the plebeian world. Every look and motion 
says “ I do not love the people.” The royal brood may 


_ wince, but they must submit to the democratic tendencies 


inches longer and rather less transparent! To my crude | 


notions her positions are often disgusting ; and when she 
raised her leg to a right angle with her body, I could 


have exe]; 1imed, as Carlyle did, “ Merciful Heaven! where 
will it end 2?” 


I would divide the world, not as our witty friend —— | rjors in everything but this accidental greatness, my 


does, into men, women, and Mary W olstoncrafts, but 
inte men, women, and ballet -dancers. For surely a 
Woman must have forgotten the instincts of her sex be- 
fore she can dance even as Taglioni does. I am not apt, 
as you know my dear C., to run a tilt against public 
amusements ; but I hold this to be an execrable one. 


still more offensive. Nor is it surprising that the | 
American ladies were startled and even disgusted. 


Fagland utterly shocked and appalled, and not 


khowing where to look, when first visiting a gal- | 


lery of casts? There are, however, many degrees 
het ween the ultra- delicacy of the American lady, | 
who, ac cording to the facetious Marryat, furnished 
the legs of her piano with nice little decent frilled 


of the age. These steamers and rail-cars are undermin- 
ing their elevations. I have not, as you know, my dear 
(., any vulgar hostility to those who are the heirs of the 
usurpations of elder times—“ the accident of an acci- 


_dent’’—but when I see a person radically vulgar like 


this woman, queening it among those who are her supe- 


| Puritan blood and republican _—— get the better of 


my humanity. . . (+* + « & @ % 

s = * ae woman, whom ' we meet everyw here, in 
“the garden, at the table d’hote, and at the koe hbrunnen, ix 
quite the noisiest and most vulgar person we encounter. 


| Such a person would naturally be fastidious in her asso- 
The opera, in its native country, was found | 


| 


ciates; and her prime favourite, if we may jndge from 
their constant juxta-position, is a coloured man with 
woolly hair, some say from New Orleans, others that he 


W] | is a West Indian. I do not speak of this in any disre- 
10 has net known worthy country ladies in| 


spect to him, but as a proof that colour is no disqualifi- 
cation in European society.” 


Unfortunately this is a mistake: colour is a 


| 
great disqualification in European society.  Per- 


trousers, and the natural feelings of Miss Sedg- | 


Ww 
ick, who enters as strong a protest a igainst the 


} : 
allet as her mother may have done against the | 


Waltz, 


+ > on j — ve 
‘At the opera she, as it appears, saw Queen Vie- 


haps Russia may be an exception to other European 
countries. 


When we got into the diligence at Bieberich there 
were two neat peasant-women beside us. We saw the 
Russian princess, whose carriage had disappointed her, 
waddling about, attended by her suite, in quest of a 
passage to W iesbaden. One of the gentlemen | said to her, 


'* The sun is hot; it will be tiresome waiting,” and coun- 


elicd her highness to take a ceat in the diligence, © It 
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there is no other, madame.” So she yielded to neces- 
sity, and put her royal foot on the step, when, looking 
up, she shrunk back exclaiming, “ Comment? il y a des 
paysannes” (“ How is this? there are peasants here !”’) 


I am sure we should not have been more dismayed if 


we had been shoved in with the asses that carried us in 
the morning. We drove off; and when I compared this 


woman, with her vacant, gross face, her supercilious de- | 
after breakfast, to enjoy the social hour that folly. 


jueanour, and her Brussels-lace mantilla, to our peasant 


companions, with their clean, substantial, well-preserved | 


dresses, their healthful, contented, and serene faces, and 
their kindly manners, all telling a story of industry, 
economy, and contentment, I looked proudly, thankfully 
back to my couutry of no princesses! Arrogance and 
superciliousness exist there, uo doubt, but they have no 
birthright for their exercise. 


Now, we can forgive, nay applaud, all this, 
though we should have liked, as in good taste, a 


little more tenderness for the young British Queen | 
| selected and arranged with consummate taste, 7), 


ina woman, herself descended of English blood. The 
criticism on Charles the Second’s beauties, at Hamp- 
ton Court, is in much better taste than the slighting 


notice of Victoria ; though these ladies are not quite | 
coup de théatre; for you approach the house and enter 


so much beholden to the satirical pen of De Gram- 
mont as Miss Sedgwick seems to fancy. 


Sir Peter Lely’s fiesh-and-blood beauties of Charles 
the Second’s time fill one apartment. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Jameson have given these fair dames an immorta- 
lity they do not merit. They are mere mortal beauties, 
and not even the best specimens of their kind. They are 
the women of the coarsest English comedies; not such 
types of womanhood as Juliet, Desdemona, and Isabella. 
They have not the merit of individuality. They have 
all beautiful hands—probably because Sir Peter Lely 
could paint beautiful hands—and lovely necks and 
bosoms, most prodigally displayed. ‘There is a mixture 
of finery and negligence in their dress that would seem to 
indicate the born slattern transformed into the fine lady. 
It would take a Mohammed’s heaven of such beauties 
to work up into the spiritual loveliness of an exquisite 
head of St. Catherine, by Correggio, in another apart- 
ment of this gallery. What a text might be made of 
these counterfeit presentments of the sinner and the 
saint for an eloquent preacher in a Magdalen chapel ! 

But if unmoved by “the plain little body,” the 
living representative of monarchy, Miss Sedgwick 
was stirred by the proud keep of Windsor and its 
acecessories, 

Such a mead! such turf! such shade! “ Father 
Thames” might be compared to an old king winding his 
vay through his court ; the very sheep that were lying 
on the grass under the majestic trees in the * Home 
Park,” looked like princes of the blood. 

The party saw Eton College, and quoted Gray 
of course, while Miss Sedgwick makes this remark, 
which may in part be just,— 


The children here strike me as not having the bright, | 
| son. 


intellectual countenances of ours, which indicate their 
early development ; but, as a physical production, the 
English boy, with his brilliant complexion and sturdy 
frame, is far superior to ours. 


A dinner and a musical soirée at Lansdowne 


House are become such hackneyed lions rampant, | 


that we reject them for the more modest literary 
breakfast of Mr. Rogers, and Miss Baillie’s lunch. 


The hour of the breakfast party is from ten to eleven. 
The number is, I believe, never allowed to exceed 
twelve ; and only comes up to that when the host is 
constrained, like a certain friend of ours, by his diffusive 
benevolence, to extend his invitation (his “ticket for 
six’’) to a caravan of travellers, . 


MISS SEDGWICK’S LETTERS 





is quite shocking,” she said, “to go inthis way.” © But | 


_ ments.” 


| we call lady-like—that is, delicate, erect, and oe ol , 











The entertainment is little varied from oy, eich 
o'clock breakfasts. There are coffee, tea, and chocolars 
rolls, toast, grated beef and eggs, and, in place of coe 
solid beetsteaks and broiled chickens, reipdeers’ tongues 
sweetmeats, fruit, and ices. These are not bad syhe. 
tutes for heavier viands ; and, for our variety of delicate 
hot cakes, you see none of these, unless it be the poores: 
of them all—a muffin. ) 
On some occasions there were guests invited to esr, 
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Now that ideas travel so rapidly from one quarter of ; 
world to another, I trust some steamer will begy ., 
America that which is recently received in Englay, 
and has, as long as other cardinal points of philosop}y. 
governed continental society, viz. that eating and drigl. 
ing is not a necessary element in social intercourse. 
We had the pleasure of a breakfast at Rogers’, . . 
His manners are those of a man of the world, (inj. 
best sense,) simple, and natural, without any apparey 
consciousness of name or fame to support. His hon. 


as all the civilized world knows, is a cabinet of ap. 


house itself is small—not, | should think, more tha» 
twenty-five feet front, and perhaps forty deep, in a mo-: 
fortunate location, overlooking the Green Park, Tj. 
first sight of it from the windows produces a sort of 


it by a narrow street. Every inch of it is oppropriate:| 


to some rare treasure or choice production of art... , 


But the most interesting thing in all the colleetiog 
was the original document, with Milton’s name, by whic) . 
he transferred to his publisher, for ten pounds, the copy- 
right of Paradise Lost. Next in interest to this was: 
portfolio, in which were arranged autograph letters from 
Pope and Drydeu, Washington and Franklin, and seve- 
ral from Fox, Sheridan, and Scott, addressed to the poe: 
himself. Among them was that written by Sheridan, 
just before his death, describing the extremity of hi: 
suffering, and praying Rogers to come to him. But | 
must check myself. A catalogue raisonné of what er 
eyes but glanced over would fill folios. I had the plea- 
sure at breakfast of sitting next Mr. Babbage, whose 
name is so well known among us as the author of the 
self-caleulating wnachine. Ie has a most remarkable 
eye. 

Miss Sedgwick is rather apt to stumble upo1 
brilliant eyes and wonderful ‘cranial develop- : 
So we come to Mr. Macaulay, who fortu- 
nately might he passed 
attention to either eye or brow. 


in a crowd without True li 


Macaulay was of the party. His conversation resem- t 
bles his writings; it is rich and delightful, filled wit 
anecdotes andillustrations from the abounding storesof) ! d 
overflowing mind. Some may think he talks too much, Y 
but none, except from their own impatient vanity, cou. 0 
Wish it were less.§ . 2. 2. 2. 2 2 © © © # #8 ) 

I believe, of all my pleasures here, dear J. will mos: 





envy me that of seeing Joanna Baillie, and of seeing he: 
repeatedly at her own home; the best point of view for 
all best women. She lives on Hampstead Hull, a few € 
miles from town, in a modest house, with Miss Agnes s 
Baillie, her only sister, 2 most kindly and agreeable per- 
Miss Baillie—I write this for J., for we wome f 
always like to know how one another look and dress- 

Miss Baillie has a well preserved appearance; her face 
has nothing of the vexed or sorrowing expresslu that 
is often so deeply stamped by a long experience of life. 
It indicates a strong mind, great sensibility, and the 
benevolence that, I believe, always proceeds from it 0 
the mental constitution be a sound one, as it emimen) 


. . shat 
e e e . a . ¢ 4 ur ’ Wt) . 
is in Miss Baillie’s case. She has a pleasing SE ads 
















not the large-boned, muscular frame of most agi 
women. She wears her own gray hair; a general fashion 
by-the-way here, which I wish we elderly ladies of -_ 
rica may lave the courage and the taste to imitate; re 
che wears the prettiest of brown silk gowns and benat™ 
fitting the bean-ideal of an old Jady; an ideal sae Mice 
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FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED AT HOME. 


inspire if it has no pre-existence. You would, of course, | 


expect her to be, as she is, free from pedantry and all 
modes of affectation; but 1] think you would be surprised 
to find yourself forgetting, ina domestic and confiding 


feeling, that you were talking with the woman whose | 


name is best established among the female writers of her 
country: in short, forgetting everything but that you were 


in the society of a most charming private gentlewoman. | 


She might (would that all female writers could!) take 
for her device a flower that closes itself against the noon- 
tide sun, and unfolds in the evening shadows. 

In the United States, Mrs. Barbauld would perhaps 
divide the suffrages with Miss Baillie; but in England, 


rated so high, or so generaily read as here. She has 
experienced the great disadvantage of being considered 
the organ of a sect. Do not the * Address to the Deity,” 
and the * Evening’s Meditation,” rank with the best 
English poetry? And are not her essays, that on * Preju- 
dice,” and that on the “ Inconsistency of Human Expec- 
tations,” unsurpassed ? 

We lunched with Miss Baillie. Mr. Tytler, the his- 
torian, and his sister were present. Lord Woodhousclee, 
the intimate friend of Scott, was their father. 


Mrs. Barbauld’s wrifings, we should say, were, 
and are much better known, much more diffused in 
England, than those of Miss Baillie, save a few of 


in her estimation, not quite so much of the grace- 
ful vine, clinging round its wedded elm, in Eng- 
land as in America. 


A feature in society here that must be striking to 
Americans, is the great number of single women. With 
us, you know, few women live far beyond their minority 
unmated, and those few sink into the obscurity of 
some friendly fireside. But here they have an indepen- 
dent existence, pursuits, and influence, and they are 
much happier for it: mind, | do net say happier than 
fortunate wives and good mothers, but than those who, 


‘ esd" oe | not having drawn a husband in the lottery of life, resign 
as far as my limited observation extended, she is not | : 


themselves to a merely passive existence. — knglish- 


| women, married and single, have more leisure, and far 


more opportunity for intellectual cultivation, than with 


| us. The objects of art are on every side of them, excit 


Joanna’s exquisite little poems, such as the A7t- | 
. . . | 
ten, Which has gained a place in every memory. | 


But if the fact were as it is stated, there is 


another substantial reason: Mrs. Barbauld has | 
. | comments on the extravagance of dress in America. | 
Jong since departed to the land of forgetfulness, 


whether so many admired books speedily follow 
their authors. 

For the denizen of a New England village, 
Miss Sedgwick has really a very pretty knack at 
turning a compliment; and she omits nobody ; 
at least it seems so—We cannot imagine into 


ing their minds through their sensations, and filling them 
with images of beauty. There is, with us, far more ne- 
cessity, and of course opportunity, for the development 
of «1 woman's faculties for domestic life than here; but 
this, I think, is counterbalanced by women’s necessary 
independence of the other sex here. On the whole, it 
seems to me there is not a more loveable or lovely woman 
than the American matron, steadfast in her conjugal 
duties, devoted to the progress of her children and the 
happiness of her household, nor a more powerful crea- 
ture than the [unmarried ‘] Englishwoman in the full 
strength and development of her character. 

Now, my dear C., a word as to dress for the womun- 
kind of your family. I do not comprehend what our 
English friends, who come among us, mean by their 


have seen more velvet and costly lace in one hour in 


_ Kensington Gardens than I ever saw in New York; and 


what circle she had stumbled that authorizes the | 


following charges. Certainly the same thing 


could not have happened in any weaver or shoe- 


inaker’s workshop in all broad Scotland south of | 


Spey : 


[have seen instances of ignorance of us in quarters 
where you would scarcely expect it: for example, a very 
cultivated man, a bishop, asked K. if there were a theatre 
it America! and a person of equal dignity inquired * if 
the Society of Friends was not the prevailing religious 


sect in Boston!” A literary man of some distinction 


asked me if the Edinburgh aud Quarterly Reviews were | 


read in America; and one of the cultivated women 
of England said to me, in a soothing tone, on my eXx- 
pressing admiration of English trees, * Oh, you will have 
such in time, when your forests are cut down, and they 
iave room for their limbs tospread.” IT smiled and was 
silent; but if I saw in vision our graceful, drooping, elin- 
embowering roods of ground, and, as | looked at the 
‘tiff, upright English elm, had something of the phari- 
‘aical* holier than thou” flit over my mind, I may be 
forgiven. 

Miss Sedgwick met with yet rarer bishops. 

Lhave been delighted with the high admiration ex- 
pressed here in all quarters of Dr. Channing, and, above 
all, to find that his pure religion has, with its angel’s 
Wings, surmounted the walls of sectarianism. 1 have 
heard him spoken of with enthusiasm by prelates as 
— distinguished for their religious zeal as for their 
Station, 


What strikes the traveller as a stranger, and 
sses unnoticed among ourselves, must be of the 


~iclest interest to us. Among these things are 
he : ge 4 . ‘ .6 sd 
| r observations on the condition of the women, 


yf +}, 
‘eae , 
Las 


aa 





© single women and the married, who are, | 


it would take all the diamonds in the United States to 
dress a duchess for an evening at L—— house. You 
may say that all the lace and diamonds are transmitted 
luxuries, heir-looms, (a species of inheritance we know 
little about,) still you must take into the account the 
immense excess of their wealth over ours, before you 
can have x notion of the disparity between us. 

The women here up to five-and-forty (and splendid 
Women many of them are up to that age) dress with 
taste—fitness; after that abominably. Women to seventy, 
and Heaven knows how much longer, leave theirnecks and 
arms bare; not here and there one, * blinded, deluded, and 
misguided,” but whole assemblies of fat women—aund, © 
tempora! O mores!—and /ean. Such parchment uceks 
as | have seen bedizened with diamonds, and aris 
bared, that seemed only fit to hold the scissors of des- 
tiny, or to stir the caldrou of Macbeth’s witches. 
dresses in azure satins and rose-coloured silks, and bares 
her arms as if they were as round and dimpled as a 
cherub’s, though they are mere bunches of sinews, that 
seem only kept together by that nice anatomical con- 
trivance of the wristband, on which Paley expatiates. 

I saw the Duchess of Cambridge the other evening at 
the opera with a crimson-velvet turban! Remember, it 
is July. 

We have seen in the gardens plenty of delicate mus- 
lins over gay-coloured silks; this is graceful, but to us 
it seems inappropriate for an out-door dress. 


One enjoys this kind of retaliation, for the free 
remarks on similar topics of the Trollopes and 
the Kembles. An American woman, indeed! set- 
ting up her national standard of taste, in dress and 
in the proprieties, to the ladies of England !—to 
London itself! ‘ Marry, come up!” But, if Miss 
Sedgwick tells her mind, and takes her revenge of 
our ladies, she is pleased to extol the tastes of the 
lower classes ; and we should not be surprised if, 
at home, she were of the number who suffer un- 
der the grievance of conceited Aelps dressing just 
as they please, and even putting on spectacles! and 
waiting at tahle in their hair, instead of wearing a 
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There is no land without its own social 
saiseries. In England Miss Sedgwick saw neither 
 lirt nor rags.’ —Alas, that it isnot always so! Yet, 
considering the condition of so many of the popu- 
lation, the wonder is, that dirt and rags are so 
infrequent in England. From a number of 
sensible and just remarks upon the condition of 
society. in the respective countries, we give the 
following extract, which embodies several morti- 
fying, but wholesome, truths : 


neat cap. 





Those who from their birth or their successful talents 
are assured of their rank, have the best manners. They 


ire perfectly tranquil, safe behind the entrenchments | 


that have stood for ages. They leave it to the aspirants 


co be the videttes and defenders of the outworks. Those , 


persons I have met of the highest rank have the simplest 
«ud most informal manners. I have before told you that 
Lord L—— and the Bishop of — reminded me of our 
friends Judge L—— and Judge W , our best-man- 
nered country-gentlemen. Their lordships have rather 
more conventionalism, more practice, but there is no 
essential difference. Descend a little lower, and a very 
little lower than those gentry who by birth and associa- 
tion are interwoven with the nobility, and you will see 
people with education and refinement enough, as you 
would think, to ensure them the tranquillity that comes 
of self-respect, manifesting a consciousness of inferiority ; 
in some it appears in servility,as in Mrs. » who, 
having scrambled on to *s shoulders and got a peep 
into the lord and lady world, and heard the buzz that 
rises from the precinets of Buckingham Palace, enter- 
tained us through a long morning visit with third or 
fourth hand stories about “ poor Lady Flora;” or in ob- 
sequiousness, as in the very pretty wife of ———, whose 
eves, cheeks, and voice are changed if she is but spoken 











to by a titled person, though she remains as impassive as | 


polar ice to the influence of a plebeian presence. Some 
manifest their impatience of this vassalage of caste in a 
petulent but impotent resistance, and others show a 


crushed feeling, not the humility of the flower that has | 


vrown in the shade, but the abasement and incapacity 
ever to rise of that which has been trodden under foot. 
ven the limbs are stiffened and the gait modified by 
this consciousness that haunts them from the cradle to 
the grave. 

A certain great tailor was here yesterday morning to 
take R.’s directions. His bad grammar, his obsequious- 
ness,and his more than once favouring us with the infor- 


mation that he had an appointment with the Duke of | 


—, brought forcibly to my mind the person who holds 
the corresponding position in Stockbridge. 1 thought 
of his frank and self-respecting manner, his well-inform- 
ed mind, his good influence, and the probable destiny of 
his children. I leave you to jump to my conclusion. 

The language of the shopmen here indicates a want of 
education, and their obsequiousness expresses their con- 
sciousness that they are the “things that live by bow- 
ing.” And, by-the-way, I see nothing like the rapidity 
of movement and adroitness in serving that you find in 
tt New-York shop. You may buy a winter’s supply at 


Stewart's while half-a-dozen articles are shown to you | 


here. If you buy, they thank you; and if you refuse to 
buy, you hear the prescribed automaton, “ Thank you !” 
| say “ prescribed,” for you often perceive an under- 
current of insolence. You will believe me that it is not 
civility to which I object. 
As you go farther down from the tradesman to the 
servant, the marks of caste are still more offensive. Miss 
took me to the cottage of their herdsman. He had 
marricd a favourite servant, who had lived, I believe, 
from childhood in the family. The cottage was surround- 
ed and filled with marks of affection and liberality. 
Miss —-~ had told me that the woman belonged toa 
class now nearly extinetin England. “ I verily believe,” 
she said, “she thinks my mother and myself are made of 
a different clay from her; and so her manner indicated, 
as she stuod in a coruer of the room, with her arms re- 
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_verently folded, and curtseying” with every reply she 
made to Miss ——, though nothing could be more kina)y 
gracious than her manner. 1 thought of that dear old 
nurse who, though wearing the colour that is a bran 
among us, and not exceeded in devoteduess by op, 
feudal vassal of any age, expressed in the nobie freed.) 
_ of her manner that she not only felt herself to be of th. 
| same clay, but of the same spirit with those she seryog 

I confess I do see something more than “ urbanity” j, 
this “homage.” I do not wish to be reminded, by 4 
man touching his hat or pulling his forelock every tio 
I speak to him, that there is a gulph between us. Thi. 
is neither good for him nor me. Have those who pre. 
tend to fear the encroachments and growing pride of the 
inferior classes, never any conscientious fears for their 
own humility? Do their reflections never suggest to 
them that pride is the natural concomitant of conscjoy: 

superiority? But to return to these demonstrations of 
respect ; they are not a sign of real deference. I haye 

seen more real insolence here in five weeks in this class 

of people than I ever saw at home. At the inns, at the 
slightest dissatisfaction with the remuneration you offer, 
| you are sure to be told, “ Such as is ladies always gives 
more.” This is meanness as well as insolence. 
| As we drove off from Southampton, a porter demand- 
ed a larger fee than we paid. H. called after us to be 
sure and give the fellow no more. The fellow knew his 
quarry ; he mounted on the coach, and kept with us 
through a long street, demanding and entreating with 
alternate insolence and abjectness. He got the shilling, 
and then returning to the homage of his station, “ Do you 
sit quite comfortable, ladies?” he asked, in a sycophantic 
tone. “Yes.” “Thank you.” “ Would not Miss 
like better this seat?” “ No.” “ Thank you.” Again 
I repeat it, it is not the civility I object to. I wish we 
had more of it in all stations ; but itis the hollow sound, 
which conveys to me no idea but the inevitable and con- 
fessed vassalage of a fellow-being. 

I am aware that the sins we are not accustomed to 
| are like those we are not inclined to, in the respect that 
_ we condemn them heartily and en masse. Few English- 
'men can tolerate the manners of our tradespeopie, our 
inn-keepers, and the domestics at our public-houses. A 
little more familiarity with them would make them to- 
| lerant of the deficiencies that at first disgust them: and 
after a while they would learn, as we do, to prize the 
fidelity and quiet kindness that abound among our ser- 
| vants without the expectation of pecuniary reward ; and 
| they would feel that it is salutary to be connected with 
| this large class of our humble fellow-creatures by other 
than sordid ties. 

If I have felt painfully that the men and women of what 
| is called “ good society” in America are greatly inferior 
| in high cultivation, in the art of conversation, and in ac- 
| complishments, to a corresponding class here, | have fest 
quite assured that the “ million” with us occupy a level 

they can never reach in England, do what they will with 

| penny magazines and diffusive publications, while each 

class has its stall into which it is driven by the tyranny 
of an artificially-constructed society. 

While the marks of No. 2, No. 3, and so on are seen 

cut in, there cannot be the conscious power and freedom, 

| and the self-respect brightening the eye, giving free play 

to all the faculties, and urging onward and upward, 








| which is the glory of the United States, and a new phase 
| of human society. 

Yes ; the Americans have reason to be proud of 
their republican country ; the country of the 
righted many—not of the privileged few. 

As an Anglo-American, Miss Sedgwick, grate- 
ful at the same time for a hundred acts of indivi- 
dual courtesy and civility, was delighted with the 
“old country ;” yet it strikes us that, while only 
admiring England, the ancestral land of her kin- 
dred, she really loved Germany, and felt herself 


—- 








* A thousand to one this servile-mannered woman Was 





educated at a lady’s charity school —E. 7. M. 
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FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED AT HOME. ONG 


yore at home there ;—was much more at ease, and 
took more cordially to the people and their ways. 


she admires the social freedom and kindness seen | 


‘1 the manners of all classes; nay, in spite of Sir 


| 
| 


their services. There is freedom, but no presumption in 


their manners, and nothing of that unhappy uncertainty 


:rancis Head, she admires the cookery. At Wies- | 


haden she writes : 


We have now been here more than a month, and I 


may venture to speak to you of what has been a constant | 


subject of admiration to us all, the manners of the Ger- 


mans. The English race, root and branch, are, what | 
with their natural shyness, their conventional reserves, | 


and their radical uncourteousness, cold and repelling. 


in part the result of their sense of personal grace, and 


in part of a selfish calculation of making the most of 


what costs nuthing ; and partly, no doubt, it is the spon- 
sqneous effect of a vivacious nature. There is a deep- 
seated humanity in the courtesy of the Germans. They 
always seem to be feeling a gentle pressure from the 


cord that interlaces them with their species. They do | 


not wait,eas Schiller says, till you “freely invite” 


“friendlily stretch you a hand,” but the hand is instine- 
tively stretched out and the kind deed ready to follow it. 

This suavity is not limited to any rank or condition. 
t extends all the way down from the prince to the poor- 
est peasant. Some of our party driving out in a hack- 
ney coach yesterday, met some German ladies ina coach 
with four horses, postilions, footmen in livery, and other 
marks of rank and wealth. What would Americans 
have done ina similar position? Probably looked away 


and seemed unconscious. And English ladies would | 


have done the same, or, as I have seen them in Hyde 
Park, have leaned back in their carriages, and stared 
with an air of mingled indifference and insolence through 
their eye-glasses, as if their inferiors in condition could 
bear to be stared at. The German ladies bowed most 


courteously to the humble strangers in the hackney- | 


coach. 
Yesterday, at the table d’hote, I observed a perpendi- 


cular old gentleman, who looked as if he had been born | 


before any profane dreams of levelling down the steeps 
of aristocracy had entered the mind of man, and whose 
vervant, in rich livery, as stiff'as himself, was in waiting 
behind him, bow to the persons opposite to him as he 
took his seat, and to those on his right hand and his left. 
Soon after our landlord came to speak to him, and fami- 


to | 


| 
} 
| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


liarly and quite acceptably, as it appeared, laid his hand | 


on the nobleman’s shoulder while addressing him. 

Soon after we came here, a gentleman with whom we 
passed a few hours in a Rhine steamer met us at the 
table dhote. ‘“ Had I not,” he said, “the pleasure of 


coming from Bonn to Cologne with you? I see one of | 


your party is absent. She is, 1 hope, well,’ &c. To 
appreciate as they deserve these wayside courtesies, you 
‘hould see the relentless English we come in contact 
with, who, like ghosts, nerer “ speak till they are spoken 
.” A few days since, as we were issuing from our 
odgings, a very gentlemanly German stopped us, begging 
vur pardons, and saying “ English, I believe?” and then 
alded, that as we appeared to be strangers in quest of 
odgings, as he had just been, he would take the liberty 
give us the addresses of two or three that had been 
recommended to him. This was truly a Samaritan—a 
‘vrman kindness. The hotel-keepers, that important 
“48s to travellers, often blend with the accurate per- 


lurmance of the duties of “mine host” the kindness of a | 


friend. Their civility, freedom, and gentlemanliness re- 
tuad me of my friend Cozzens and others, the best spe- 
“mens of their fraternity at home. The landlord often 
“ts at the table with his guests, and, with his own coun- 
"y-people converses on terms of apparent equality. 

>. Same self-respect blends with the civility of the 
Mopkecper, He is very happy to serve and suit you, 
rt if he cannot, he is ready to direct you elsewhere. 
“pmen have repeatedly, unasked, sent a person to 


muide us through the intricate continental streets to an- 
tther shop. 


| 
' 
| 
} 
' 


| 








The domestics are prompt, faithful, and cheerful in | family is in 


as to their exact position, so uncomfortable in our people. 
In all these subordinate classes you see nothing of the 
cringing servility that marks them in England, and to 
which they are exposed by their direct dependence on 
their employers. 

Our English friend, Miss , who has been repeated- 
ly in Germany, and is a good observer, acquiesces in the 
truth of my observations, and says this general freedom 
of deportment comes from people of all ranks freely 
mingling together. 





When shall we begin to jumble together? It 


‘The politeness of the French is conventional. It seems -was fancied the Reform Bill would tend to break 
} os , ‘ . . ' 


down the brazen walls which divide castes, and 
that railroads would help their amalgamation. 
No effect of the sort is yet apparent. The observa- 
tions of Miss Sedgwick on German manners have 
been those of every intelligent English traveller for 
the last twenty years. After having seen more of 
the country, she reiterates her opinions. 


The perfect blending of self-respect with deference, 
of freedom with courtesy, in the manners of the subordi- 
nate classes in Germany, puzzles me. They are, as you 
perceive by the rate of wages, quite as dependent on 
their employers as in England, but I have never seen an 
instance of cringing servility or insolence. The servants 
are indefatigable in their attendance, grateful for a small 
gratuity, and always meet your social overtures frankly 
and cheerfully. A seamstress sewed for us for two or 
three weeks, a quiet, modest, and respectful girl ; when 
she parted from us, she kissed us all, including R.,—not 
our hands, but fairly on the cheek ; a demonstration to 
which, as she was young and very pretty, neither he nor 
you would object. 

I bought some trunks at Frankfort of a man who, 
when he had closed our traffic, asked me to go up stairs 
and look at his rooms, and the picture of his wife ; and 
when he saw my pleasure in his very clean, well-furnish- 
ed home, he said it was all their own earning ; that they 
had nut much, but they had contented minds, and “ that 
made a little go a great way.” When he brought home 
the trunks, he brought his two little boys to see us. I 
could tell you fifty similar anecdotes, which all go to 
prove that the bond of brotherhood is sound and strong 
among them. 

The family ties seem to be very strictly maintained. 
Children are kept much longer in subordination to their 
parents, and dependence on them, than we have any no- 
tion of. The period of minority may be almost said to 
extend through the parents’ life. A very clever German 
woman lamented to me the effect of an English eduea- 
tion upon the habits of her son. And, by-the-way, she 
considered his reluctance to submit to the restraints of 
his father’s house, and his notion of complete indepen- 
dence and escape from the thraldom of his minority, to 
have been perfected by a year’s travel in America. After 
telling me that he had refused to oecupy a suite of apart- 
ments in his father’s house, because he could not submit 
to be asked, “ Where were you yesterday!” “ Where 
do you go to morrow!” she concluded with, “ But I 
have nothing to complain of—he is a very good young 
man, but he is no longer a German. We should have 
foreseen this when we sent him to England. We can- 
not expect if we plant cabbages they will come up 
potatoes.” 


The next observation corroborates the recent 
statements of Mr. Chorley, and points to another 
charm—another high advantage in the cultivation 
of music which has escaped him. 


The strict union of families seems to me to be pro- 
moted by the general cultivation of music. I say seems 
tome, my dear C.; for, conscious of my very limited 
opportunities of observation, I give you my impressions 
with unaffected diffidence. Almost every member of a 
some sort a musical performer, and thus is 
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domesticated the more social and exciting of the arts. 
You would be astonished at the musical cultivation in 
families where there is no other accomplishment. 

There is one of the rights of women secured to them 
here which I have been assured has an important effect 
on general prosperity and individual happiness. ‘The 
(iermman wife has an inextinguishable right to half the 
joint property of herself and her husband. He cannot 
deprive her of it by will, nor can it be applied to debts 
of his contracting. “ This it is,” said a gentleman to 
me, “ that makes our wives so intelligent in the manage- 
ment of their concerns, so industrious and economical.” 

I don’t know how this may be ; but it seems to me to be 
but common justice that a wife should be an equal part- 


ner in a concern of which she bears so heavy a part of 


the burden. Would not the introduction of such a law 
have a beneficent effect on the labouring classes in the 
United States? How many women would be stimulated 
to ingenuity and productive labour, if the results of their 
industry were secured to them ! 
first wronged and then disheartened by having an in- 
heritance consumed by a husband’s vices, or dispersed 
by his wild speculations! How many, well qualified for 
respectable branches of business, are deterred from at- 
tempting them by the impossibility of securing to them- 
selves and their children the proceeds! How many poor 
women among the lowest class of labourers have you 
and T both known, whose daily earnings have been /aw- 
Jully taken from them by their brutal husbands! This 


How many women are | 


' best and kindest of men. 


he should not care to live his life over again ; “it ho 


been so happy, he should not dare to trust the chances, , 


We in our rash love would have exclaimed, “ ( ine 
live for ever!” forgetting zs that he will live for ever wit, 
out “the chances.” . . ; , . 


You should have heard the clatter of our young ” m _ 
/as we drove away. a 
a celebrated savant!” exclaimed L.; “1 should never 


* Who would think M. Sismondj Wa 


think of his being a great author, or anything ‘ut ; 
* Did you observe,” said \! 
whose American feeling is , 
* how perfectly well informed he is about Americs. oy, 

to the smallest details!” K. declared that, though ovo 
had ridiculed the idea of falling in love at first sight. 0, 


had already plunged so deep into an affection for si. 


| mondi that she began to think such a eatast rophe pos. 


sible. 


| maintaining that “ Madame S. could not be an Eye}io 





isa pretty serious evil, as in that class at least (you will | 


allow me to say) the destructive vices are pretty much 
monopolised by your sex. 

It is one of our distinctions, thank God, in the New 
World, that we do not quietly rest ln any error; so | 
have faith that in good time this matter will be set right. 


With one more glimpse of one of the eminences | 


of the day, we must close our cursory notice of : 

work, agreeable always, as the re: ader must sae 
ceive, and also fertile of the best kind of instrue- 
tion. This passing view is of Sismondi and_ his 
household, and dwelling in the vicinity of Geneva. 


After a pleasant drive of a mile and a half, we reached 
M. Sismondi’s house, a low, cottage-like building, with a 
pretty hedge before it, and ground enough about it to 
vive it an air of seclusion and refinement. 
ite side of the road, and withdrawn from it, is a Gothic 
church, shaded by fine old trees; and before it is the 
Saleve, and Mont Blane 
those who could sit down on the stone ben 
broad vestibule of the church, with these glorious high 
altars before them. 
home in av position so harmonising with the elevation and 
tranquillity of his philosophic mind... ; ° 

You would like to know how M. Sis mondi looks. I 
ean tell you that he is short, stout, and rather 
that he has a dark complexion, plenty of black hair, and 
brilliant hazel eyes; and then you will have just about 
as adequate a notion of his soul-lit faee as you would 
have of the beauty of Monument Mountain, the Housa- 
tunie, and our meadows, if you had never seen the sun 
shine upon them or the shadows playing over them... . 
We dined at Chesne to-day. Madame S. insisted we 
should all come, saying, in her kindest manner, * It is 
but sitting a little closer 3” and, turning to Confalonieri, 
“We do not give entertainments ; 
Spielberg, my dear count.” We found everything as you 
would wish to find it in the house of a liberal friend. 
Married people without children have always seemed to 
me much like mutes, but here I do not miss them—affec- 
tions that flow full and free will make their own chan- 
nels. Sismondi rarely dines out, and “ has not,” Madame 
S. says, in his life drunk a half-glass of wine beyond 
what was good for him ;” and surely he has his reward 
in a clear head, and unshaken hand. He is sixty-seven. 
Madame S. expressed her regret that he was so near the 
allotted term of life, while “he had yet so much to do.” 
“IT wish,” she added, playfully, “that I were nineteen, 
euty one.’ Sismondi replied, that 


and my husband tw 


It pleased me to find Sismondi’s | 


thick : | 


but it is better than | 
tion from the pastor, which excludes other studies 4 a 


woman, she was so gentle and lovely!” and M., saying 


she was like the best specimens of American wome n 
like EK. F. and S.; and we finally laid aside all our na. 
tional biases pour et contre, and finished by agreeing v that 
she i 15 é 

‘That kind of creature we could most de:ire 

To honour, serve, and love. 


Kk. and I walked out this morning to breakfast wit! 
the Sismondis. It was scarcely nine when we sat down 
to the table. He breakfasted on curds and cream, ay! 
on these delicate articles Madame 8, says he expends a 
his yourmandise. 

The strain, altogether, is rather too candied for 
our taste ; so we skip to the conclusion, a Geneva 


soirée, Where half the men were savans:— 


I met M. De Candolle last evening at a soirée at Sis- 
mondi’s. Besides, having the greatest name in Europe 
as a botanist, he is a most agreeable person. He and 
Sismondi talked across me most courteously of our coun- 
try, and with « minuteness of information that showe! 
what an interesting field it is to the philosopher and t)e 
man of science. De Candolle spoke respectfully of our 
botanists, Grey, Nuttall, and Elliott, and dwelt on the 


/superior richness of our country, for the botanist, 


| Europe. 


On the Oppo- | 


for a back vround. I envied | 
‘hes in the | 


' 


a 


* America is for me and not for Sismondi,” he 
said; “for you have no history.” He does not imagin 
how much we make of our little. 

There were some dozen people present, and we took 
our tea round the tea-table, which was spread with bis- 
cuits, cake, sweetmeats, and fruit, quite in the rural 
fashion of New England. The English, we are told, 
laugh at this mode of hospitality, and desecrate La} 
Leman with the homely title of “ Zeu-water Late. 
When will the English learn to look with a philosoph 
eye on customs that differ from their own! 

Ay, or the Americans 7 


Sunday erening—We have just returned from taking 
tea with the Sismondis. Madame S. spoke of the Sene- 
vese women as the most exemplary she has ever known: 
this, mind ye, is the opinion of an ‘Englishwoman. They 
are reproac hed, she says, with being raide and pedan’ 
in their v irtues, but she maintains that “it is exactn 
not pedantry.” She attributes much of the merit 
the strict performance of their moral duties to the ps 
tors of Geneva. E very young person, on attaining te 
age of fifteen, enters on a course of religious instruc 


art 


all amusements. All ranks are comprised in this sacte¢ 


study and noviciate. 

We do not learn what Miss Sedgwick thinks of 
this, and other institutions peculiar to the society, 
of which Miss Pigott quaintly says, “ All the 
women seem as if they had been bred governesses. 
In the following scene, an American lady might al- 
tost have fancied herself at home, at a Dorcas 
ciety of a more pretending kind ; though the stiff, 
proud English may be apt to mutter something 








always at welding he: 


And then came other characteristic re marks i. 
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FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED AT TOME, ag 


ike fudge at this sort of make-believe charity and | battle. Miss Sedgwick is truer to her own creed 


play-business — 

We went last evening to our friends at Chesne to 
meet 2 seiring society for the poor—just such as we have 
in our own Villages. We found the historian of the 
Italian Republics, and the writer of other and more books 
than many people ever read, arranging the chairs and 


tables with madame, and Henri and Francoise, their | 


servants, Whom they treat more like friends than ser- 
yants. Presently, Madame Martin, the wife of the pas- 
tor, entered with a pile of garments cut out and ready 
for her coadjutors. Their goings-on were much like ours 
on similar occasions, except that the husbands were 
allowed admittance, and a quiet game of whist in the 
corner, provided they play for a few sous, and give the 
winnings to the society. 
intellect and most delightful countenance ; I thought so, 
et least, while he was asking me questions with great 
interest about my country. ‘The girls had promised to 
join the sewers, but, instead, they were reapers. 


M. Martin is a man of superior | 


| 


I turn- | 


ed, and saw them all gathered round M. Sismondi in the | 


corner, L. at his feet, and he reciting Italian verses to 
them ! 

We should have resisted the temptation of fol- 
lowing Miss Sedgwick across the Alps, save for 
this peep of Silvio Pellico, 


He lives near Turin, as librarian to a certain mar- 
chesa. We wrote him a note, andasked the privilege of 
paying our respects to him, on the ground of being able 
to give him news of his friends, and our dear friends, the 
exiles, Who were his companions at Spielberg. 
immediately to us. He is of low stature, and slightly 
made: a sort of etching of a man, with delicate and 





symmetrical features, just enough body to gravitate and | 


keep the spirit from its natural upward flight 
shadowy Dr. Channing ! 
gentleness, and low tone, that correspond well with his 
spiritual appearance. He was gratified with our good 
tidings of his friends, and much interested with our ac- 
count of his godchild, Maroneelli’s little Silvia. His 


a more 


His manners have a sweetness, | 


parents have died within an year or two.—* Dieu m’a — 


fait la grace,” he said, “ de les revoir en sortant de la 
prison. Dieu fait tout pour notre mieux ; c’est cette 
conviction qui m’a soutenu et qui me soutient encore.*” 
In reply to his saying that he lived a life of retirement, 
aud had few acquaintances in Turin, we told him that 
he had friends all over the world. “ That proves,” he 
said, “ that there are everywhere ‘ belles ames.’” His 
looks, his manner, his voice, and every word he spoke, 
were in harmony with his book, certainly one of the most 
remarkable productions of our day. 

I have been very sorry to hear some of his countrymen 
speak distrustfully of Pellico, and express an opinion— 


4 reluctant one—that he had sunken into willing sub- | 


jection to political despotism and priestly craft. It is 
even said that he has joined the order of Jesuits. I do 
not believe this, nor have I heard any evidence adduced 
in support of it that tends to invalidate the proof of the 
incorruptibility of Pellico’s soul contained in Le Mie 
Prigioni. He is a saint that cannot fall from grace. 


There seems tome nothing in his present unqualified sub- | 


lnission incompatible with his former history and profes- 
‘tons. His phase of the Christian character has always 
been that of sufferance. He is the gentle Melancthon, 
ot the bold and valiant Luther; the loving John, not 
the fearless Paul, 


laved for her. 
He came | 4.4 


when she exclaims:— 


My dear C., it is worth the trouble of a pilgrimage to 
the Old World to learn to feel—to rca/ise our political 
blessings and our political exemptions. And what do 
those renegadoes deserve—I cannot call them by a 
gentler name—who, enjoying the order of despotism in 
travelling through Europe, come home and extol the 
Austrian government, and sigh for those countries where 
there is no danger that freedom may run into the mad- 
ness of * Lynch-law?” What is every tyrannical decree 
of absolutism but a Lynch-law! I have met an English- 
ian who was not ashamed to prefer the quiet of Austrian 
dominion to a government that involved the tumult of 
an English election! Would these people be cured, 
think ye, by a year’s solitary reflection in the dungeons 
of Spielberg ? 

They deserve to have the experiment tried on the: 

Before concluding, we must hazard a few words 
in vindicationof some anonymous gentleman whor 


jall America may most wrongfully condemn, \ 


they set down his countrymen as bears, through 
the evident mistake of Miss Sedgwick ; a mistake 
in which some of her English critics seem to share. 

Miss Sedgwick had accepted an invitation to dine 
with a lady whom she had not seen, and a party ; 
but mistaking the hour, she arrived just an hour and 
a half too late, and after dinner had been an hour de- 
Upon her arrival, the host left the 
table to receive her in the drawing-room, evident! y 
with the humane intention of sparing a lady the 
awkwardness of entering a dining-room under such 
circumstances, and knowing that his wife, to whom 
the visit was made, would probably soon join her 


guest. sut Miss Sedewick, when politely told she 
might ‘do as she pleased about going in,” chy 


to proceed ; so the consequences were of her own 
seeking, or rather she forgot, that if to see her 
hostess was her great object, that end would have 
been much better attained by sitting quietly for a 
little while where she was:— 

I begged ten thousand pardons, assured Mr. ——— 
that the dinner was a perfectly unimportant cireumstan 
to me; that I would not lose the only opportunity | 
might have of seeing Mrs. »Adc. So, with a dim 
smile, he gave me his arm, and I entered the dinin; 
room. ‘There were ten or twelve people present. There 
was an awful silence, an obvious suspension of the whole 
ceremony of dinner awaiting my decision. My courage 
was expended ; I felt it ebbing, when H., who was sit- 
ting next the lady of the house, came to my relief, both 
hands extended, as if to save a drowning creature. Ile 
is, as IL have told you before, the very embodiment of 
the kindly social principle. He stopped my apologies 
by assuming that I was the injured party, and dealt his 
blows to our host and hostess on the right and left. He 
declared that Mrs. —-——— wrote a hand no one could 
decipher. He never, in a long acquaintance, had made 
out a note of hers, and he was sure I had not been able 








_ to tell whether I was invited at six or eight! He would 


_ know * how — 


” 





had received me. Ile was certain 


“he had made some blunder, it was so like him!” | 


hion of Pellico’s countrymen. There isa meekness | 
over-much—an endurance which looks exceedingly | 


like the submissiveness of one who is unwilling to 
*xpose himself farther to the fatigues and risks of 


~ “God granted me the mercy of seeing my parents 
when I came out of prison. God orders all for our best 
good. It is this conviction which has hitherto supported, 
and still <ustains me,” 


| 


j . . 
r —" . | answered, with strict truth, that Mr. 
We are somewhat inclined to the reluctant opi- | : : : 





~“ had made 
me feel comfortable in a most uncomfortable position.” 
To my dismay, and in spite of my protestations, Mrs. 
— insisted on re-beginning at the Alpha of the din- 
ner; the guests had reached the Omega. The soup was 
brought back. HH. averred that it was most fortunate 
for him; he had been kept talking, and had not eaten 
half a dinner; so he started fresh with me, and went 
bond fide through, covering me with his wgis as I ren 
my gauntlet through the courses. 





This valuable and ready-witted friend was pro- 
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bably Captain Hall, who tried to rescue Miss Sedg- 
wick from what would have been no scrape at all, 
save for her own inadvertence. What could the 
poor gentleman do, save what he did? He could 
not say, “I think you had better stay where you 
are, ma’am, until my wife comes up stairs, and not 
put my dozen people into confusion, and yourself 
out of countenance, by joining them at this late 
stage of dinner—especially as you say you don’t 
mind dinner, and I daresay have had lunch at your 
usual American dinner hour.’”? Now, this is the 
only complaint which Miss Sedgwick insinuates 
of English manners in this class of society. Yet 
she necessitated the fuss made about her; and was 
in short the offender, if there was any offence. 

For the sake of our country readers of the gentle 
sex, We must give an evening party at the London 
residence of Miss Burdett Coutts :— 

We passed an evening at Miss C.’s; she is truly what 


the English call a “nice person;” as modest in her de- 
meanour as one of our village girls who has a good organ 


of veneration, (rare enough among our young people.) — 


and this is saying something for the richest heiress jy 
| England. I was first struck here, and only here, wit) 
the subdued tone we hear so much of in English soejety 
| When we first entered Miss C.’s immense drawing-rooy), 
there were a few dowagers scattered up and down, ap- 
pearing as few and far between as settlers on a prairie 
and apparently finding intercommunication quite as dis 
ficult. And though the numbers soon multiplied, ti] 
the gentlemen came yenial from the dinner-table, wo 
were as solemn and as still as a New England confer. 
ence-meeting before the minister comes iu. This, I think 
_was rather the effect of accident than fashion, the youns 
‘lady's quiet and reserved manner having the subduine 
‘influence of awhisper. Society here is quieter than our. 
certainly. This is perhaps the result of the different 
‘materials of which it is compounded. Our New York 
| evening parties, you know, are made up of about seventy. 
five parts boys and girls, the other twenty-five being 
their papas and mammas, and other ripe men and women, 
The spirits of a mass of young people, even if they be 
essentially well-bred, will explode in sound; thence the 
| general din of voices and shouts of laughter at our partic-, 
| J have rarely seen at an evening party here anything 
beyond a cup of black tea and a bit of cake, dry as * the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.” Occasionally we have 
ices (in alarmingly small quantity!) and lemonade. or 
something of that sort. | 
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Ir was a beautiful summer that, during which 
the members of the last unreformed Parliament, of 
blessed memory, were detained in London, toiling, 
in the heat of the dog-days, at the concoction of 
the Reform Bill. What with Jong nocturnal sit- 
tings in the stifling atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, and dry-parched morning committees, 
to settle the tactics of the evening, a mouthful of 
fresh air was, at that time, a luxury to our legisla- 
tors, more especially to that portion of them upon 
whom devolved the responsibility of altering the 
constitution of the House of Commons. It was, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that Lords Stanley, 
John Russell and Co., frequently adjourned their 
deliberations, of a fine afternoon, to that delicious 
piece of green-sward, canopied by old trees, and 
circled by bosquets, which lies between Marlborough 
House and the ornamental water in St. James’s 
Park. 

There might not unfrequently be seen, in laudable 
economy of their time, the knot of statesmen 
whom so many of their countrymen then esteemed 
models of legislative wisdom, patriotism, and love 


of liberty, taking the exercise which physicians | 


enforce from men of sedentary professions, and con- 
certing the movements of the Parliamentary war 
at the same time. 
leading on a great popular movement, they did, for 
the moment, imagine themselves what the people 
believed them to be, and were—as dreamers are 


emperors, conquerors, and successful lovers, while 


the vision lasts—during a brief interval, “all our 
fancy painted them.” They have awakened into 
their real selves since that time, and have taught 
others to know them better. 


wreck of their reputation as champions of popular 
rights! Seme of them have got sick of their busi- 


Perhaps, in the intoxication of | 


How few of all the | 
champions of the Reform Bill have preserved a 


ness, and retired into private life—others are to be 
found leading on the hostile bands. <A very few 
still struggle on, professing adherence to their old 
opinions. Their young enthusiasm and mutual 
confidence have died of old age in less than ten 
|vears. The wine of their eternal friendship has 
| already been turned to vinegar— 


Each spoke words of high disdain 
| And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted ne’er to meet again. 

It could not be otherwise. The very spot where 
those “their first vows of love were plighted”— 
_ where they enjoyed the honeymoon of their wedding 
to reform, was prophetic of their brief endurance. 
The Parks are the express image of the spirit of 
*“matchless constitution.” Sturdy independence, 
rational politics, can no more live and breathe 
their atmosphere, than virtue remain unthawed in 
the dissolving temperature of Armida’s bower. 

Take your stand in what part of the London 
Parks you please, you have around you ornamental 
gardens, fenced in by the sumptuous palaces of the 
aristocracy, or by regal residences, or by the offices 
of Government. Nothing that art can do to heighten 
the beauties of a not ungenial soil and climate has 
been neglected within them. The elements of 
wood, flowers, grass, and water, have been ren- 
dered as available as in the household lawns of the 
wenlthiest and most tasteful of the nobility. Every 
‘mansion which skirts these “ trim gardens’— 
sacred to the amusements of the wealthy—bespeaks 
affluence or power, and the polished pleasures 
‘that wait upon them. Business, with its scare 
crow gravity intrudes not there. Along the wind- 
ing margin of St. James's canal saunter elegantly 
clad groups, now disappearing among the shrub 
hery, now re-appeariny under stately elms, bright! 
ithe colours of their garments, and seciningly as 
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careless of the morrow as the diversified water- 
fowl that come to feed from their hands. Gay equi- 


javesof every imaginable tint and form—all elegant, | 


all commodious—glide noiselessly along the tree- 
int llevs of Hyde Park, glowing to the sun- 
ekirted alleys 0 vae Fars, glowing to the sun 


beams. The glossy and prancing steeds seem con- | 


cious of the beauty they drag behind them. The 
thick shady groves of Kensington Gardens are 
alive with loungers listening, it may be, to the 
finest music of Germany and Italy, performed by 
some military band. 

Even the more homespun classes, who penetrate 
into these recesses, catch the spirit of the place, or 
seem admitted like rough homely figures in a pie- 
ture by Raphael, to heighten, by contrast, the ex- 
ternal graces of aristocracy. 
before Buckingham Palace, or the Mall, or Con- 
stitution-hill, thronged by crowds of hard-handed 
artisans and comfortable citizens? They come there 


to gaze on a chariot with outriders, in which are | 
seated a comely young woman with her husband, | 
They are there to worship the strange invisible | 


spirit of power typified in that unimpressive form, 
vet not less felt because of the strange selection of 
a visible agent. They are there toexpress by their 


long patient waiting till the pageant pass—by their 


eager rustling crush forward to catch the earliest 


and longest glimpse of it as it glides by them, the | 


strong abiding hold it has upon their imagina- 
tions. They are there when “ the vision that held 
their eves” is past, to break up into knots, and 
wander about among the elegancies that surround 
them, gazing at the minor stars of aristocracy, im- 
hibing the spirit of the scene, and confirming in 
each other’s mind, by their conversation, the belief 
that there must be something very great and good 
and sacred in what has stimulated their curiosity, 
and drawn them thither. 

The Parks, too, have a literature of their own; 
and the associations which it furnishes all tend to 
heighten the charm, and consequently strengthen 
the power of the visible scene. 
pleasure of all the courtly circles since the Resto- 
ration, have their local habitation, their abiding 
home in the Parks. All who are read—and all 
are more or less read—in the English litera- 
ture of the last two centuries—can people them 
with thousands of pleasant images. We can scarce- 
lv cross the deserted ring in Hyde Park, without 
recalling the time when richly dressed crowds as- 
“inbled there to gaze with edification on the car- 


} 


Is the vacant space | 


The wit and , 


riages of Charles IL. and the Duchess of Cleveland | 


passing and repassing; and still as the equipages 
crossed each other’s path, the merry monarch ris- 
ing to greet his buxom virago of a mistress. 
Wandering amid the rectilinear vistas and cross- 
paths of Kensington Gardens, the more domestic 
“ateliness of the courts of William of Nassau, 
Anne, and the two first ¢ seorges, crowds upon our re- 
collection, Graver they were, the epochs of these 
monarchs, but not so much more virtuous than 
that of Charles, as gravity would persuade itself. 
Glimpses of graceful levity, too, at times break 
through like sun-bursts in a misty day. In the 
whole annals of the gallantry of Charles’s court, 
‘ere is not a more piquant incident than one re- 
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lated by Lady Mary Wortley Montague of the 
staid court of George I. That monarch, who, 
with all his formality and advanced years, could 
appreciate a pretty face, especially when set off by 
lively elegance of manner, had taken a strong 
fancy in his quiet way to Lady Mary. He liked 
to see and hear her in his evening assemblies. One 
evening she left the circle earlier than he wished, 
though his taciturn disposition forbade any other 
expression of his desire that she should stay than 
a—* Don’t go vet.” The lively lady was at no 
time of her life accustomed to regard any wishes 
than her own, nor did she on this occasion. Meet- 
ing, however, one of the lords in waiting at the 
foot of the stair, and mentioning to him the royal 
hint of objection to her departure, his Lordship 
quietly took her in his arms and carried her back. 
Setting her down at the door, he ushered her in 
with as cool self-possession as if nothing particular 
had happened; but the breathless confusion of the 
giddy wit led to inquiry, and the adroit courtier 
had no reason to question the satisfaction of his 
laconic sovereign. 

St. James’s Park swarms with associations of 
those who seem to have been born only to amuse 
themselves, or utter clever sayings. It will for ever 
he haunted by the etdo/on of Charles II. feeding 
his ducks at the decoy, and then sauntering across 
to the King’s Garden to have a chat with Nell 
(G;wynn at her chamber-window. The easy selfish 
Earl of St. Albans, who lived through the civil 
war, the banishment of the cavalier party, and 
the intrigues of the Restoration, without once in- 
curring an anxious thought, or even pecuniary 
inconvenience, will ever be visible to the mind’s 
eye, leading along the Mall, Henrietta Maria, who 
coverned a king, but was governed by a subject. 
Here, too, grotesque figures of the imagination 
will intrude themselves. Steele’s Political Uphol- 
sterer, with his learned associates, will for ever 
sun themselves on the bench at the end of the 
Mall; and Goldsmith’s merry Vagabond sit wait- 
ing for some one to invite him to partake of a 
steak and a tankard. The ludicrous of reality 
sometimes exceeds the most daring flights of fancy, 
—a remark called to mind by an incident which 
here befel no less a person than the shy, precise, 
demure, author of Sir Charles Grandison. Richard- 
son was already far advanced in his sixth decade, 
when Lady Bradshaigh, excited to the step by her 
admiration of his works, commenced a correspon- 
dence with him under a feigned name. At her re- 
quest he consented to exhibit himself one Satur- 
day on the Mall at St. James’s, having been led to 
hope that his incognita would by some sign or 
other enable him to recognise her in turn. She ma- 
liciously kept him pacing backwards and forwards 
for several hours under a burning sun, his daugh- 
ter and a companion of hers fretting their hearts 
out at a reverential distance, and the dinner spoil- 
ing at his house near Hammersmith, and on that 
occasion at least the lady “ made no sign.” 

Persiflage is as unfailing an attendant upon the 
elegant parade and luxury of the aristocracy of a 
refined age as the privileged jester was of the rude 
state of the feudal lord. Actors—and all appen- 
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dages of courts are acters—living in the public 
_aze, and intent upon keeping up a comely exte- 


rior, feel the hollowness behind the scenes, and 


attempt to relieve the painful consciousness of a 
void by laughing at their own grimaces. Mask 
and anti-mask must go together, or half the charm 
is sacrificed. A court is nothing without the con- 
trast of a city. 
life consists—more than half his time is consumed, 
in thanking God that he is not as other men, ne!- 
ther as those citizens. This observation is meant 
asa parenthetical apology for bringing such com- 
mion-life figures as upho!sterers and mountebanks 
between the wind and the nobility” of the right- 
fil denizens of the Parks. 
They are, however, subject to other intrusions, 
more or less earnest and annoying. Wealth is not 
she natural lot of man, born to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. What the future may have in 
store we know not; but the experience of all past 
time shows the narrow circle of the affluent as a 


anny Goshen, amid the howling darkness of sur- | 
family of the f/ares can 
get the much more numerous family of the | 
to keep such a distance as is necessary | 


The 


eS ling poverty. 
Llare-jnots 
‘or the entire comfort of the former. The crowd 
through which the gorgeous pageant of courtly life 
passes along will constantly be breaking rank in 
its anxiety to catch a nearer view, and arresting 
the progress of the aes ompie treading on their 
els and toes, and fingering and soiling their gay 


vine ‘hat Leviathan, a mob, incommodes 


‘+s more delicate brethren even in its moods of good- | 
rhe | 
The Duchess | 
utmost of his capacity, and rejoiced in their immo- 


sunoured curiosity or playfulness. 
Cleveland wanted not humorous persecutors, 


sho amused themselves one night by following her | 


recounting 
her 


in masks the whole length of the Mall, 


he not-excecdingly edifying adventures of 


life, and propheeying that she would vet die the 


death of Jane Shore. The Countess of Coventry 
‘the elder of the celebrated Gunnings) was once 
iiobbed in the Park. And it would be hard to 
av, Whether, during the reign of periwigs and 
hav-wigs, wrist-ruffles, and huge cufted and skirted 


laced coats, the wearers of that splendidly grotesque | 
attire were more annoved at being jostled by pren- 


tice bovs aping their finery, or huge porters let 
among them from time to time arrayed in 
she extreme of the fashion, by way of animated 
The squalor of London once lay in 
The sanc- 


loose 


caricatures. 
close proximity to St. James’s Park. 


uary of Westminster, and the privileged precinet | 
and within these | 
cities of refuge might be found the choicest speci- | 
ty of London; and as Satan | 


of Whitehall almost encircled it: 


mens of the rascali 
contrived to break bounds, and stray into Eden 
hefore the fall, so his grim-visaged servants strag- 
sled at times into the day-light of the Park even 
before Reform or Reform-bill were dreamed of. 
The Parks are, as I said at the outset, typical of 
* Matchless Constitution.” The British Constitu- 
tion is an excellent device for adding to the com- 
forts of those who are comfortable already. 
The law was not made for 
the advantage of the vulgar. 


, ] ? . . 
‘ ‘ , err > + 
l mognincent 


minimis non curat ler: 


dwellings for the noble 


Half the pleasure of the courticr’s | 
B..- presentation of the w orking of our constitution 


_sides of Buckingham Palace. 


| selfish ? 
grin with delight at the splendour of a ducal equi- 
_ page—forgetting his own miserable existence in 
| his joy 


The airy space, sur- | 
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and wealthy, with gate-keepers to prevent the ip- 
gress of men’ in their working clothes ; and the gp. 
vernment offices, by means of which the revenue 
is distilled out of the whole land into a concen. 
trated essence of wealth, to be administered in ye. 
viving draughts to place-holding cadets of noble 
families, in order that they may be supported 


without diminishing the family wealth, j Is an exact 


Our aristocracy is a well-fed and well-trained 
iy dv—a selection of as fine specimens of the human 
animal as one could wish tu see,—but the paddocks 
in which they are pastured and exercised till they 
reach such a pitch of perfection are kept up at the 
expense of the half-fed millions without. The Parks 
are a striking specimen of what human industry, 
intelligence, and taste, can accomplish, A whole 
world of persevering ingenuity lies between the 
stagnant marshes which bluff Harry began to re. 
claim, and the elegant lawns that stretch on too 
But might not the 
labour spent in polishing this jewel have been more 
profitably employed? May not we have been pay- 
ing too dear for our whistle? May not this ex- 
treme adornment of one spot be about as wise as 
Lord Winchelsea’s corn-law re dpe for raising corn 
from barren soils by the aid of oil- cake manure? 
Who says that human nature is exclusively 
Why, a chimney-sweeper can stand and 


at seeing what a fine thing human nature 
can be made. Thousands have for ages repeated 
their self-sacrifice that one might enjoy life to the 


lation. It is bad policy in rulers to conceal from 
the crowd the wealth of which they have plun- 
dered it: if they hang it about their persons, thie 
slaves will bow down and worship the gorgeous- 
ness to which their own unrewarded toil has given 
existence. London is a proof of this. London is 
the stronghold of the monarchy. The Cockneys 
are permitted to gaze on the splendour of the 
court—they imagine that its proximity reflects 
light upon themselves—they identify themselves 
with it in their imagination, and their loyalty is 
hut a specious sort of self-love. Symptoms of a 
desire to keep the people at armn’s-length have been 
noticed in high places: they are ill-judged; -—allow 
the crowd to stare and gossip, and it will wish to 
stare and gossip on. 

How could it be expected that men bred in the 
lap of “ Matchless Constitution” should wish to 
break down the wall of the garden in which they 
enjoyed such pleasing seclusion from the cares of 4 
working-day world? ‘The wiser among them ¢on- 
ceded the privilege of entry to a few, in order by 
that means to engage them as porters to keep ou: 
the rest. The trick has succeeded for the time: 
the new constituency is every whit as Conserva- 
tive as the old: and the disinterested champions ¢ 


/a more liberal admission have already fallen back 
De 


for the largest share of the fruits and flowers. 


into their old tricks of caballing and intriguing 


Jeremy Bentham’s 


Can this last? Scareely. 
and oppe- 


house stands within St. James’s ark: : 


















ie to it the column of the Duke of York, tower- | the sarcasm, that * le was placed so high to keep 
‘o¢ above the houses of Carlton Terrace, perpe- | him out of the reach of his creditors.” 


‘nates, and continually incites to the repetition of 
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LITERARY 


Poems by the late John Bethune; with a Sketch of 


his Life. By his Brother. 


Tne brothers Bethune are of what, since the era of | 
| ing lad, engaged in severe toil, and exposed to all the 


Rurns, has been a rather numerous class— the literary 
asants of Seotland. Both are poets ; both are aygree- 
shle tellers of Scottish stories of humble life. We are, 


however, inclined to think that none of their previous | 


-oductions are of more interest or value than the 

setionate Memoir which the surviving brother has 
written of Joun Betuunr. It is a complete picture of 
ie struggles, the difficulties, the ambitions, the perse- 
veranee, and self-denial of the virtuous and intelligent 
|.bouring poor of Scotland: a proof of what may be 

hieved, in the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
when talents are supported by virtues. 

John Bethune was the son of a farm-servant in Fife- 
shire, and born near the seat of Sir David Lyndsay, 
“Davie Lyndsay of the Mount.” His mother taught 
him to read, and his brother gave him some slender 
struction in writing and cyphering. This seems to 
have been the sum of his early education; but a 
eighteen, and long after he had been a poet, he bought 
a small dictionary, and improved himself in grammar 
sud orthography. At eight years of age, he became 
helpful in herding his father’s two cows on the margin 
of Lindores Loch. His father possessed a few of those 
iumes, Which wont to be considered heirlooms in a 
~cottish peasant’s family ; and before the boy could read 
Ustinetly, he was aequainted with “ The Cloud of Wit- 
ses;’ © The Scots Worthies 3”? the metrical History 

Bruce and Wallace; and the Poems of Burns. 
before he was thirteen, he was assisting in supporting 


‘ 


umself by breaking stones on the high road ; anxious to 
relieve his father, who, during a long illness, had con- 


tracted some debts. Hand-loom weaving was then 


i 1623-4) a comparatively good trade, as the weavers 
could earn 2s, a-day, while labourers made only Is. 3d. 
Hethune was, accordingly, apprenticed for two years to 
-Weaver; and speedily, by great exertion, worked up 
vis time in a shorter period, when, on a capital of £10, 

ved in the family “by the most desperate economy,” 
His elder 


‘ther and biographer, who was working for Is. 3d. 


‘commenced business at the age of sixteen. 
“sty as a labourer, became the young weaver’s appren- 


The numerous failures and universal panie of 1825 
ruined their prospects ; and both brothers were fain 
‘» betake themselves once more to out-door labour, at Is. 

-and Is, a-day; and the money sunk in weaving utensils 

‘sso much lost capital. About this time, a student 
“Im St. Andrews, who “was struggling hard for his 
‘iration,” tried to teach a few children in their hamlet 
“ring the summer months, and strongly excited the 

‘ical feeling in Bethune, by recitations from Scott, 

‘on, Campbell, Moore, and other works, hitherto to 
“vin sealed books. His first step was also to recite: 


” hext 


. to imitate what he admired. In early lite, the 
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foundation of that insidions disease, consumption, to 
which he prematurely fell a vietim, was laid in over- 
exertion in labour, and as probably in hard fare, which 
was also too scanty to sustain the vigour of a grow- 


vicissitudes of the seasons. A copy of his early verses, 
not remarkable in themselves, yet wonderful, indeed, as 
the production of an “ illiterate boy of fifteen,” are pre- 
fixed to the following account of their author in his early 
years: 

“ These, it must be admitted,” says his brother, “ are 
very far from being finished poetry ; but still, with all 
their imperfections, occasional indications of winp, and 
sallies of imagination, may be met with in the whole.” 

In the month of November, 1827, he was employed, 
along with two others, in clearing out a water-course, 
which gave drainage to a considerable extent of country. 
The water, from recent rains, was then so deep as to 
reach almost to the knee; and, owing to the advanced 
serson of the year, extremely cold. One of his fellow- 
labourers was taken ill, and confined for several days : 
he also caught cold, but the case was not so severe as to 
keep him at home ; and thus he continued to struggle on 
at a most killing employment, till it terminated in a 
cough. Near the end of the same month, he was engaged 
a day taking marl from a pit in a marshy situation, 
when, having got himself wet, he again experienced an 
increase of the disease. Near the end of December, he 
Was sent to drain off some standing water from a swamp. 
The day was one of intense frost : he again got himse!? 
wet, and again caught cold. During the whole of this 
period, the cough occasioned by his first illness had con- 
tinued ; but, as it was not violent, it did not excite any 
alarm. Onthe night of Old Handsel Monday, however, 
it had increased so much as to deprive him entirely of 
sleep. Next day a doctor was called, who attended him 
afterwards with the greatest care; but, for nearly 1 
fortnight, nothing seemed to produce the slightest alle- 
viation. . 

He recovered by slow degrees; but by the time that 
he was again fit for labour, his elder brother had been 
disabled by one of those accidents to which quarrier 
His brother, after 
dwelling upon John’s affectionate assiduity, relates that 


and miners are peculiarly exposed. 


“The result of this accident was a heavy expenditure, 
oceasioned by distress, and four months of inability to 
labour ; at the end of which period, from his exertion 
in behalf of his unfortunate brother, he again found him- 
self in debt. 

The time which elapsed between his sixteenth and 
eighteenth year had produced a remarkable change in his 
personal appearance. Up to the former of these periods, 
his growth had been like that of other boys of his age ; 
but, by the time he reached the latter, he measured 
somewhat more than six feet. The disease in his stomac) 
had completely stolen the red from his complexion; and, 
except when the blood was called to his cheek to resi! 
the effects of extreme cold, his face was uniformly pale, 
with a thoughtful expression, which accorded ill with 
his years. His mind had now taken a decidedly literary 
turn; and between this and 1831 he had produced at 
great number of poetical effusions, which are still lying, 
ashe left them, in an old copy-book. Many of these, 
from the circumstance of being written in a very minute 
character, upon euch scraps ot paper as had come to the 
house with grocery wares, oc, and from having been 
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with rain water, which oozed through the roof, can now 
scarcely be read without the assistance of a magnifying 
glass.” 


long exposed to smoke, dust, and occasional drenchings | 





The list of his poems is very long, but few of this | 
period have been deemed suitable for publication. In- | 


deed, the character of the man, or his personal history, 
is much more interesting than the productions of his 
muse, creditable as these are to his talents and acquire- 
ments. He now began to improve himself in spelling 
and penmanship. But all this while, 


From his work he was never absent a day, or even an | 
hour, when the weather admitted of going abroad ; and | 
if at any time he was inclined to fret, it was when kept | té , : 
effects of gunpowder, by an accident in a quarry: and 


at home by rain or deep snow. I think I may also 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there scarcely 
ever was a man who gave his time or his assistance to 
his poorer fellow-creatures more willingly than he did. 
Whatever he may have accomplished in another way, it 
was done solely by keeping one object steadily in view, 
and devoting to it the whole of those hours which others 
devote to amusement, idle conversation, and visiting ac- 
quaintances. ‘ ; ; ° ‘ . ° 

By the end of the year 1830, the disease in his stomach 
had begun to produce symptoms of another kind ; and, 
for the six following years, he was seldom wholly free 
from a painful malady which frequently proves fatal, 
and which, after it has advanced beyond a certain stage, 
can only be cured by a dangerous operation. The dys- 
peptic tendency, too, had increased rather than dimi- 
nished ; and at this time, in about an hour, or an hour 
and a half after taking his dinner, he was often affected 
with a faintness, and a sort of false hunger, to such a 
degree that his legs would scarcely support him ; yet day 
after day he drudged on at his work ; and that he might 
perform the usual quantity, during those intervals of 
comparative health which he enjoyed, he wrought harder 
than he would have otherwise done. Between this and 
the end of 1836, the state of his system was such, that 
lying longer in bed than five hours at a time produced 
such a degree of uneasiness as to render it painful rather 
than refreshing ; and as a necessary consequence, he rose 
in general about three in summer, and at a little past 
four in winter. These long and solitary mornings he 
spent for the most part over a fire which he had himself 
kindled ; and when I rose, which was not till some hours 
later, I found him always employed either in writing or 
reading ; with respect to the latter, though I never ques- 
tioned him upon the subject, from the circumstance of 
his Bible being always lying beside him, it appeared 
that he was in the habit of reading a portion of Scripture 
before he engaged in any other book. 


To make money by his productions, appears to have 
been early and steadfastly Bethune’s object ; and when 
his brother abandoned writing, his rebuke was :—* If 
Burns had abandoned writing in a fit of despondency, he 
never would have obtained the £900 which he afterwards 





{ 


acquired by an edition of his works.” They were poor, | 


he said, “and could not save by labour ; so every gain | 


trom literature was worth looking after, were it only for 
their parents’ sakes. This idea of turning his literary 
talents to a profitable account seems to have taken at 
‘ast dangerous possession of the mind of an uneducated 
though clever man, more remarkable for strength of 
moral principle than felicity of genius. 

His self-denial must have been extreme even for one 


in his rank of life ; though we are not quite sure that | 


the parsimony which, even for commendable objects, 
risks present comfort and health itself, is entitled to un- 
reserved praise. It is said, after the above allusion to 
the genius of Burns :— 


As another evidence of his industry, and a proof that 


the “ miserable earnings,” as ho termed them, were not | 
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squandered upon idle indulgences, it may be alo jae. 
tioned, that from them, previous to November, 1930 
about £14 had been again saved. In the spring of |g, 
the reader will recollect that he was rather in debt: litt] 
more than two years had passed since then; and when it 
is known that his earnings seldom exceeded £19 in ayy 
year —that, besides himself, he had at least one of }j. 
parents to support—that he was in the habit of giving 
considerable sums in charity, and, perhaps, still more fy> 
books—-some idea of his personal expenditure may }y 
formed. This could not possibly exceed £7 per annum. 
food, clothing, and everything included. 

Having thus mentioned his little savings, | hope the 
reader will pardon me for stating the manner in whi’, 
they were expended. On the 8th of November, 1839 
the writer of this sketch was once more subjected to the 
before he was able to resume his work, the last farthing 
of the £14 was gone ; and the author of the following 
poems, and the narrator of his story, were left to bev), 
the world again, with only the clothes on their backs - 
and these, having already seen severe service, promised 
soon to leave them. 


Yet the life of the brothers was not without the most 
pure and elevating enjoyments. While working asa day- 
labourer in the woods, at £19 a-year, John Bethune had 


begun “ to carry a book, with a slip of paper and a pencil, 
constantly in his pocket ; and if,in the course of his soli- 
tary labours by day, a good idea occurred, he sometimes 
took such notes of it as would enable him to recall it in the 
evening. About this time, “ The Happy Home,” “ The 
Shout of Victory,” “Song to the Rising Sun,” and a 
number of other productions, the original MSs. of which 
are stitched up with these, were composed. The first of 
“ Hymns of the Churchyard,” of which there are three, 
owes its origin to the same period ; and I shall never 
forget the time and the place at which I first heard him 
read it. The house which we inhabited was long and 
narrow, With a small vacant space at the farther end of 
it, lighted by a single pane of glass ; and to it, en the 
summer evenings, When he had the advantage of daylight 
till it was almost ten o'clock, he sometimes retired with 
his papers. On one of these evenings I had taken sane- 
tuary in this quarter before he came home. The sun 
shone cheerfully in at the little window, giving an air of 
warmth to the place, and making visible a long leve! 
streak of its dim smoky atmosphere. When he arrives, 
with his writing materials in his hand, he leaned upon 
the chest where my papers were lying, and said, “ If you 
would only stop for a few minutes, man, I would let you 
hear my last production.” He then read, with a low 
musical voice, the lines beginning, “ Ah, me! this is a sad 
and silent city.” 


To complete this very beautiful picture of what may 


| be the tastes, pursuits, and pleasures of men in the hum- 


blest station, we shall present our readers with an extract 
from what we consider among the best of the poems > 


Ah, me! this is a sad and silent city ; 
Let me walk softly o’er it, and survey 
Its grassy streets, with melancholy pity ! 
Where are its children? where their gleesome play! 
Alas! their cradled rest is cold and deep, 
And slimy worms watch o’er them as they sleep! 


“et 
This is pale beauty’s bourne ; but where the beantife! 
Whom I have seen come forth at evening hours, 
Leading their aged friends, with feelings dutiful, 
Amid the wreaths of spring, to gather flowers! 
Alas! no flowers are here, but flowers of death ; 
And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. 


This is a populous place : but where the bustling 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart— 

The lookers-on—the showy garments rustling— 
The money-changers—and the men of art! 

Business, alas! hath stopp’d in mid career, 

Aud none are auxious to resume it here. 
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This is the home of grandeur: where are they— 
The rich, the great, the glorious, and the wise! 

Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay— 
The gaudy guise of human butterflies ! 

Alas! all lowly lies each lofty brow, 

And the green sod ’dizens their beauty now. 


This is a place of refuge and repose: 
Where are the poor—the old—the weary wight— 
The scorn’d—the humble—and the man of woes—- 
Who wept for morn, and sigh’d again for night! 
Their sighs at last have ceased, and here they sleep, 
Beside their scorners, and forget to weep. 


Bethune’s literary projects and compositions were end- 
less; but “the great difficulty of obtaining access to the 
public still remained.”” The booksellers would not risk 
publishing for him ; he was too right-spirited to publish 
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lectures were at first written upon brown paper bags 
ripped open, shreds of paper which had come to the 
house with tea, sugar, tobacco, &c. ; in short, everything 
which would carry ink ; while the writers had no better 
writing-desk than their knees. The whole of the writ- 
ing, too, was performed with two quills, which were 
more than half cut down before they were applied to 
that purpose. 

They gave up the idea of coming forth as public lec- 
turers, and got their essays published. The publication 
yielded nothing. In the meanwhile, they had again saved 
about £30, and with this and two bolls of oat-meal, they 


| formed the magnificent idea of building a house, which, 


besides being a good investment of their little capital, 


by subscription ; and some of the periodicals declined his | 


contributions, even when, in his inexperience of such 
matters, he, as he imagined, tempted the editors by 
offering the manuscript free. Yet, steadily looking 
to the movey-value of the time and labour that he 
had expended in qualifying himself for authorship, and 
with no apparent misgiving as to his own powers, he was 
uuwilling to give up the expectation of ultimate profit. 
Gain, to a certain extent, had been realized by his 
brother, who had written some little tales and sketches, 
which found acceptance in one of the small periodicals 


of the day. Some little poems, by “ A Forester,” which | 


John sent to the Edinburgh Christian Herald, were 
printed; but when he understood that nothing more 
than “empty praise ” was to follow these labours, he 
dropt the connexion, most unpoetically indifferent to 
mere fame. 

The overseer of the estate on which he worked having 
died, Bethune was promoted to a situation of some trust, 
the emoluments of which were £26 a-year, with fodder for 
acow. His brother and biographer was here his assis- 
tant; and they lived alone in a cottage. The solitary 
‘ituation was favourable to literary pursuits; and 
Bethune never gave up the hope of being able to add 
to his resources by his pen, and thus increase the com- 
forts of his parents in their declining years. This em 
ployment he lost after the first half-year, the estate 
having been sold ; and he was disappointed of obtaining 
a similar situation. 


Among his projects, was writing lectures upon 


‘rother should deliver in different towns and villages, 





elling the tickets for admission. The subject must | 
‘John man, I am perfectly surprised to see that great 


have been a favourite one with a man who could live 


‘pon £4 a-year; and we are rather surprised that the 
work was not more warmly patronised, as its objects are 


lastance of this publication, the authors--for it was a 


reap the fruits of their labours as to qualify them- 
‘elves for their task. Yet its early history is curious, 


oy could refer for information. ‘They were not, how- 
ri ll deterred from what vanity prompted them to 
sae poor ag undertaking, by difficulties ; and with 
the = guide than an article on “ accumulation, 
Thus hs, Cyclopadia, they commenced their task. 
like the y had to rope their way at almost every step, 
Sees ao of an art; and, with all their care, 
o P got into errors, which had to he corrected 
‘fterwards, To those who sre enrious in Hiterarv matters. 
“May hot perhaps be mninterc-ting to know. that these 


" ' 
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“it-eoncern of the brothers—were probably as anxious | 


} 
j 


| 


| of lime, everything had been paid ready money, 


might afford an asylum to the old age of their parents, 
who, like other aged poor people in their circumstances, 
were, at every term, at the merey or caprice of their 
landlord. The house was completed, in a great measure, 
by the personal labour of John, who— 


Left home every morning before five o'clock, travelled 
three miles, commenced work immediately, and wrought 
till nearly half-past seven in the evening, with no more 
rest than was absolutely necessary to swallow his hreak- 
fast and dinner. The last of these, indeed, which con- 
sisted exclusively of bread, he frequently eat from his 
pocket, working the whole of the time. He had then to 
travel three miles back to his home; and, after having 
been thus engaged in hard labour and travelling for 
nearly fifteen hours, it may be believed that he was 
sufficiently tired before he reached it; yet day after day 
the same process was repeated, except during those short 
intervals when the mason wrought along with him, and 
then he dropped work at the usual time. Had it not 
been for a vision of the future which was now before 
him, it is probable that even he might have shrunk froin 
this dreary task. But, in imagination, he already saw 
the house finished, the garden enclosed, with the crops 
put into the ground ; and his father, now venerable from 
age, Walking through it on a fine summer day, or, if he 
wished for exercise, employed with a hoe in the little 
enclosure which he would then be able to call his own. 


With the exception of the carriage of three cart-loads 
\ a But by 
this time the last farthing of the £30 was expended 

the stock of provisions was completely exhausted— and 
the author of the following pages was glad to engage in 
such work as he could find, to procure the necessaries of 
life for himself and friends, and provide a little money 
to defray the expense of removing, which had now be- 


henatt ; Ee _ | come inevitable. 
Practical Economy, which it was intended he and his | 


On the 9th of November, 1837, he came to that habi- 
tation, at the building of which he had toiled so ardu 
ously ; and when he heard his father say, “ Dear me, 


house you have reared up for us,” it is probable that he 
considered himself overpaid for all his labours. From 


Pare ria ; ‘the account just given, the reader will be able to form 
‘ose Which persons, who seldom limit their own expenses, | 


always the most highly approve in the poor. In the | 


some idea of his ingenuity in general matters. 

This excellent young man was literally killing him- 
self. He appears too to have had singular notions of 
independence. When agentleman, to whom the lectures 
on Practical Economy had been submitted, proposed to 


Paps _ solicit a government office for him, and probably a very 
Bh. their dismay, they found that neither themselves | 
tor their few acquaintances had any books to which | 


humble one, 

“He declined, determining to try to the last what he 
could do for himself and his remaining friends by his 
own unaided industry. I am glad @0 be able to state 


> i | this circumstance, which was never known beyond the 


family circle, and to feel conscious of the most perfect 
ability to prove its truth, because it serves to show, in 
a more striking light, the manner in which he could 
abide by those stern principles of independence whici: 
he had adopted, even in the midst of pinching poverty.” 


Jt ix not easy to Imagine low the acceptance of a pub- 
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lic office, the duties of which he was competent to dis- 
charge, could have infringed on the sternest principles 
of independence, unless it had been unworthily obtained. 
His brother, however, seems to consider the refusal of 
an exciseman’s or tidewaiter’s place, or something of the 
sort,anact of heroic virtue. Butit had never probably been 
fairly offered, so it was in reality only the employment 
of a patron’s influence, which was declined, at a time of 
great hardship, and when Bethune’s whole savings had 
been required to defray the expenses of his father’s 
funeral. 

At the time at which this offer was made to him he 
was literally pennyless, prevented from earning anything 
by the deep snow with which the earth was then covered, 
and, to avoid incurring debts, living upon oatmeal and 
potatoes, without any addition whatever—not even that 
of milk. His fare, even when in moderately prosperous 
circumstances, had all along been the simplest and the 
cheapest that could possibly be imagined ; and upon it 
he continued to toil on from day to day, and year to year, 
without trying to obtain, or seeming to desire, more. 

But this was not his most imprudent step. Having 
received the sum of six guineas for a story, and hoping 
to realize £36 a-year by other works, he formed the 
rash design of giving up labour, and taking to authorship 
os his sole means of subsistence. The ignorance of the 
world, of his deficiencies of education, and the limited 
extent of his own acquirements which this argues, might 
lead any one to suspect the soundness of Bethune’s judg- 
incnt 3 while the dogged resolution with which he betook 
himself to this new profession, displays the strength of 
his will. The following we submit as an addition to the 
Curiosities of Literature: 

He was seldom absent from his papers for a single 
ininute. From a want of proper accommodation, he still 
adhered to his old custom of writing upon his knee. To 
this he had been so long habituated, that he had almost 
lost the power of writing with facility in any other posi- 
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| that the man is more remarkable than the author: ang 


that it is the blessing and pride of Scotland to poss 

many such men, and its shame that, with such powers o¢ 
labour and of intellect, they may be doomed to the Jip. 
gering yet premature death of John Bethune. 44 


ier 
writing verses for fifteen years, we may conclude, tha: 
. g biladl 





| Bethune had done his best, and he has given no indies. 
| tion of very high poetic faculty. He made fair verses. 
/as he built a house or pruned a tree—thongh neither 
bred a mason nor a forester—because at first he fe): 
pleasure in composition, and, latterly, because he ce; 
himself doggedly to it, and would not he beat. The 
fallacious and melancholy expectation of subsisting by 
| their pen, has proved fatal to thousands of young ae 
of the most brilliant talents, whom a thorough edyea- 
tion fitted for many literary tasks. How much more 
| dangerous, as well as absurd, must the idea be, if enter- 
| tained by persons in the condition of poor Bethune, 
And yet it is far from being rare to hear of the small 
gains of the literary lottery in which Burns (as it is 
fancied) drew so rich a prize, tempting adventurers very 
inferior indeedto Bethune, who never seem to take the snr- 
passing genius of Burns into their caleulation, nor also 
the happy or unhappy accidents which attended his first 
appearance in the Scottish metropolis. 

The Life of John Bethune is full of instruction to his 
| young countrymen; for it there be much to emulate, 
there is also something to avoid. 

Since these remarks were put in type, now some time 

ago, we are glad to find that a second edition of the 
| Memoir and Poems has appeared, warmly recommended 
| to publie attention by the poet Montgomery. The book 
| must have the good wishes of every friend of unletiered 





| talent and genuine worth. 


| Sixteen Years in Chili and Peru. By the retired 
Governor of Juan Fernandez, 8vo, pp. 565, 


Fisher and Son. 


tiou ; but of the exhausting and destructive tendency of | 


’ 


he 
will try it for a single day. 
liis next attempt was a story for one of the maga- 
ines; and upon this, though it was not, perhaps, one of 
his happiest efforts, he had bestowed the very greatest 
eare. [was then engaged in a similar attempt; and 
while writing, he repeatedly asked me if * | was strain- 
ing up the steep of excellence?” and said that “ he was 
endeavouring to do so, by analyzing carefully every 
sentence which he wrote, to see that there was not a 
single superfluous or inappropriate word in it.” He also 
trequently advised me to bestow more consideration on 
the subjects with which I was concerned, and try to 
finish them in the best possible style. On these ocea- 
sions he always stated, as his reasons for’ giving such 
advice, that “in our circumstances, a week, or even a 
fortnight, of additional time was nothing, if we could 
only procure an engagement, and the prospect of being 
alle to dispose of future productions.” This story, after 
undergoing considerable alterations, and being greatly 
abridged, at the suggestion of a literary friend, was 
accepted in the quarter for which it was intended ; but 
rom the circumstance of nothing being given for MS. 
till it appears in print, it still remains unpaid (April, 
8403) and with its acceptance, the sun of prosperity, 
which had merely glanced upon its poor author, set to 
rise no more upon Him. 


Jethune’s changed and sedentary mode of life pro- 
bably hastened the progress of the disease which was 
already at work. He died in the autumn of the follow- 


ing year, under the age of thirty years. The narrative 
of his illness is long, and painfully minute, yet touching | 
from its affectionate simplicity. We may again repeat, | 


that he had adopted, any one may be convinced who | 


Captain Thomas Sutcliffe, who appeurs to have 

| started, as a military adventurer—a soldier of fortune— 
in the Peninsula, was induced, in 1822, to set out for 
South America, with the expectation of obtaining ser- 
' vice under O'Higgins or Lord Cochrane. Several of his 
| old associates in Spain had embarked in the same service. 
| He remained in Chili and Peru until 1839 ; during which 
long period of his life, and in the history of his adopted 
country, many of those struggles of faction and those re- 


volutionary movements passed which interested Europe, 
and in which he was either an actor or an eye-witness. 

His work is composed on a hint thrown out in the 
preface to the last edition of Captain Basil Hall’ 
_ Journal, written on the coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexi- 
co, which suggested the value of such a work, if writ- 
| ten by one who had been an eye-witness of the events 
| described. This Captain Sutcliffe had been, to a very 
| considerable extent, while acting in many campaigns 3 
'a cavalry officer in the liberating army. He was after- 
| wards the legitimate successor of Robinson Crusoe, 3 
governor of Juan Fernandez island. The narrative of 
| public and military events is interspersed with sketches 
‘of manners; and though the materials may not have 
| been sufficiently sifted for the popular reader, the work 
| contains a great mass of curious topographical facts and 
interesting details of the productions and natural re- 
sources of the country. It will by no means tend ” 
increase the reader's admiration of violent revoluti 
ili Captain Suteliffe has 


) 


conducted by military chiefs. 
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made out a strong case of individual hardship, to which 
we fear the British public will be as indifferent as the 


Chilian authorities. The work is illustrated and orna- | 


mented with portraits of the principal South American 

chiefs, and with views of cities and public buildings. 

Dr. Andrew Combe's Principles of Physiology ap- 
plied to the Preservation of Health, and the Im- 
procement of Physical and Mental Education. 


This work has had great success; but not more than 
+ merited, as a sound, temperate, wholesome adviser on 
bu 4 
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many points of the utmost importance to every one hav- | 


’ The new edition 


before us is the tenth that has appeared within a few 


ing “organs, dimensions, faculties.” 


years. Such encouragement has had the natural effect 


of inducing Dr. Combe to render his work more and more 


worthy of public acceptance. The present edition has 


indergone considerable improvement and extension. | 


Topics of temporary, or comparatively subordinate inte- 
rect have been omitted, to make way for others that are 
considered of more general and permanent interest; and 
the whole work has been once more carefully revised, 
aud has received the author’s finishing touches. A chap- 
ter almost entirely new is added on the formation and 
circulation of the blood, which is illustrated by very neat 
and accurate cuts. The number of illustrative facts, of 
cases in point, are considerably increased; and they give 
the work not merely additional interest with the reader, 
but add solid value to its contents. No chapter is of more 
importance than that on renti/ation; a subject on which 
the whole world appears to be awakening. It is not easy 
for the great majority of mankind, (however well in- 
structed,) as society is at present constituted, to decide 


on What they shall, or what they shall not eat and drink; | 


or on the leisure or relaxation from toil, mental or bodily, 
which they shall enjoy; or how they shall be clothed— 
whether in costly flannel or in cheap calico ; but the very 
poorest have the power of commanding a good share of 


that common and first of blessings, pure air, to inhale, 


, vertible. 


and also to refresh their dwellings and bedding ; and, in | 


On these topics Dr. 
Combe’s exhortations may be of use to every one. 


most cases, cleanliness of the skin. 


As something good and practical, which we do not re- 


extract the following paragraph :—* Not only is daily 


washing of the body required at that, | early |] and indeed | 
5 ) | 3 


atevery age, but frequent change of clothing is essential ; 
aud for this reason it is much to be wished, that a plan 


of washing the clothes of the poor at a cheap rate, simi- | 
‘ar to that so successfully in operation in Liverpool, | 


were adopted in all our larger towns. At present, the 


trouble, time, and expense, imposed upon the mother of a | 


iamily, among the working classes, in washing and dry- 
ing the clothes of its individual members, are so great, as 
to present an almost irresistible temptation to neglect 
of cleanliness ; and when we wonder at the dirt and dis- 
order of a labourer’s house, we are too apt to forget the 
disadvantages under which its inmates are placed; and 
the cost of time and money, at which cleanliness is ob- 
tained, where there are several children to take care of, 
aud cooking and other household operations going on at 
the same time. Hence, among the poorer classes in 
large towns, want of cleanliness prevails to a very great 
*xtent, and proves highly injurious to health and mora- 
“ty. Actuated by considerations of this description, a 
few benevolent individuals combined to hire and fit up 
‘cellar in a convenient situation, with the requisite 
wilers, tubs, and drying stoves, where the poor might 
“ave the means of washing their bed and body clothes, 
“tau exceedingly trifling expense of both time and 
meney ; and after several years’ trial, the results have 
SE Most en ouragipg. Not only the poor haye been 
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eager to avail themselves of the privilege held out to 
them; but numerous instances have occurred in which 
the wide spread of disease was arrested ; aud healih and 
character restored, by the habits of cleanliness and self- 
respect thus fostered. From the very trifling expense 
at which this establishment is carried on, it is quite evi- 
dent that a similar plan might be carried into operation 
in the different districts of every large town.” 

Here, then, is a practical plan, of which philanthropists 
and the local authorities of cities may avail themselves, 
without much of either trouble or pecuniary risk. 

One of the most curious cases in the whole history of 
training occurs in Dr. Combe’s book. It is probable 
that Captain Barclay never had such a pupil as the per- 
son described, though he had probably never been subject - 
ed to scientific training. Dr. Combe is speaking of the 
necessity to sound health and mental energy, of daily 
exercise in the open air, which invigorates the circula- 
tion of the blood, and renders respiration free and deep. 
“Of this,” he remarks, “I witnessed a remarkable in- 
stance in a strong-built, little Irishman, who, for a mere 
trifle, ran alongside of one of the Glasgow coaches, for 
thirty-two miles, in a very wet day, on a mudily road. 
The average speed was nine miles an hour; and yet the 
poor fellow did not seem at all distressed, and stopped 
only because he had arrived at his destination.” 

Evils and Remedies of the Present System of Popu- 
lar Election. By James S. Buckingham, Esq. 

Every one allows that some evils exist in the present 
electoral system; but many disagree as to their na- 
ture and extent; and nearly all as to the true remedy, 
the effectual cure for that national evil, which, as Mr. 
Buckingham truly says, “at every election saps the 
morals of the whole people, and relaxes, with fearful 
recklessness, the ties and bonds by which honourable 
We are not 
sure about the honour which is liable to convenient 
periodical lapses; but the fact of the lapse is incontro- 
The first and greatest defect of the system, 
that which Mr. Buckingham, and every radical reformer 
regrets, is the limited number of electors; 


men are bound together at other periods.” 


and next to 


’ 


this, the limited area of operation; the vicious nature of 


the property qualification, and of the Registration ma- 


. ; = | chinery, and the temptations and facilities to fraudulent 
member to have seen in any of the former editions, we | : ; , 
: | practices, and many other evils, which we may be spared 


enumerating by at once owning the entire system to be 
even worse than it is described ; and getting to the reme 
dies, or the improved system. Mr. Buckingham would 
of course exclude persons under age, paupers and eri- 
minals ; but he would also exclude habitual drunkards, 
a class not easily defined, and all persons unable to read 
or write, whatever amount of taxes they may pay; and 
though he recognises the payment of taxes as the great 
constitutional qualification ; this exclusion to be only, 
however, until the minor is of age, the criminal reform- 
ed, the drunkard become temperate, and until the un- 
taught man has acquired the knowledge qualification. 
And now we have the qualifications exactly defined. They 
are— Full, legal age ; the possession of a good moral char- 
acter for sobriety and integrity ; the capacity to earn an 
independent subsistence, and the ability to read and 
write English. But the proofs of qualifications, admitting 
the justice of those stipulated, would land us in greater 
difficulty than the present clumsy system of registra- 
tion. We need not discuss the machinery of a plan, 
which, with all its defects, would no doubt be an im- 
mense improvement on the existing one. The volume 
contains, besides the details of Mr, Buckingham’s Reform 
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Bill, a string of excellent observations on the qualifica- | 
tions and duties of representatives ; and on the duties , 


of constituents. The rest of it is made up of popular 
lectures on the important topics of Financial and Com- 
wercial Reform; and a lecture on Free Trade, and the 
Corn Laws, which was lately delivered in York. On all 
these subjects Mr. Buckingham is thoroughly sound. 


A Course of Lectures to Young Men, delivered by 
Ministers of various Denominations in Glasgow. 


These lectures, or sermons without a text, are eleven 


_ment being the only restraints which the conscience 
the coward acknowledges—the idlest rumour of the 


Newspaper Editors—Who dares hint at anyt} 


: hin 
which needs reform among them, to be carried into rg 
cution when you wield the power of the press? | dare 


Lies, known to be lies, written and published jy the 
spirit of the assassin, sometimes in political, not seldom 
in private malice, the law of libel and personal chastise. 


of 


street 


or gossip of the tea-table, or drunken harangue of ;),. 


credit the opposite party ; and truth, what is know 


in number. They are, among other things, a satisfactory _ 


symptom of the awakened attention which “ Ministers 
of all denominations” begin to pay tothe young, and also 
to the cultivation and enlargement of their own minds. 
it is no new remark that, in our age, the pulpit, long in 
the vanward of improvement, now lags far behind the 
press, the lecture-room, and the bar. The clergy, asa 
body, begin to feel the necessity of pressing on, and 
keeping up with the march of the age, if they would 
maintain their social ascendancy. Of the lectures we 


lished,) been most struck with Dr. Wardlaw’s discourse 
On the Formation of Character; Dr. Burns of Paisley, 
On the Reciprocal Duties of Employers and Employed ; 


tavern, given as authentic intelligence, if it tend to dj.. 


te 
be truth, suppressed and refused insertion, when it aida 
vindicate them of the charge—exposure of private ehar. 
acter and of domestic circumstanee, and an exhibition of 
men’s frailties to ridicule when no public advantage jg 
gained—ail done in the mercenary spirit of gratifving 
the depraved taste of censorious and envious subscribers, 
By one, the flattery of tyrants, cherishing them in their 
contempt and oppression of the people—by another the 
flattery, baser if possible, of the mob, teaching them de- 
spite of all authority, and ill-will towards every ms: 
who through industry and economy is better attired thay 
themselves—profane jokes, and sometimes licentious, 
violating the sacredness of divine truth, and polluting 


the moral sentiments—columns prostrated for pay to the 
have,on a rather hasty perusal, (for the work is just pub- | 


Mr. John Robson, On the Claims of Science, and the | 
Spirit in which Scientific Investigation should be prosecuted ; | 


und, above all, with the fearlessly honest and racy dis- 
course of the Rev. William Anderson, On the Influence of 
Young Men on the Prospects of Socie ty. 
limits are, we must give a short extract from this lecture. 
The speaker is addressing young men who are prospec- 
tively to fill the most important offices in society, as 
ministers, schoolmasters, physicians, lawyers, journalists, 
&c. To the lawyers and newspaper editors, he says— 


There is the Faculty of Law: shall it be composed, in 
your day, of men of peace, dissuading from strife and ruin- 
ous litigation, giving honest counsel, disdaining to secure 
employment by the deceptive flattery of clients and the 
cherishing of their pride and revenge, refusing as an in- 
sult the proffered brief of the knave, and giving gratui- 
tous aid to the oppressed and injured poor? Is not all 
this desirable? Is it not all necessary to make our city 
honourable and happy! And tell me if the training for 
such a high-minded discharge of duty be not widely dif- 
ferent from that to which many of our youth are sub- 
jected, and in which they willingly acquiesce. What 
villany is there so base that it wil not find an attorney 
for its defence, provided the fee be secured. Woe unto 
men! that God’s ordinance of Law, established for the 
dispensing of justice, should be perverted into the instru- 
ment of the heaviest oppression under which the earth 
groans; and that that man should stand highest in the 
profession who, by quibbling and sophistication, is most 
dexterous in saving the wicked from merited punish- 
ment; or who, by taking advantage of forms and barba- 
rous statutes, perplexes and delays the vindication of 
the rights of the innocent and injured, so as to drive 
him to unfavourable compromises, or make him re- 

ign his cause in disgust—all being so well managed 
fur the interests of the knave. He is your client, you 
say, and you must do your best for him. Vile slave! 
slave of the villain’s bribe, who with his gold has mas- 
tered himself of thy dastardly soul, that thou mayest 
tell lies for him with all thy might, and assist him in his 
robbery of the widow and orphan. Not so fast with your 
triumphing! That widow’s and orphan’s tears have ap- 
pealed the case to a higher tribunal, at which yourself, 
as well as your client, shall be judged ; and when the only 
question asked shall be—Was your own conscience sa- 
tisfied of the righteousness of the cause? Next to the 
ministry of the Gospel is the profession of Law. Next to 
it fur nobleness, when occupied with integrity. . . , 


dissemination of the impositions of the quack and the 
fraudulent, in utter disregard of the robbery and ruin of 
the ignorant and credulous—reigning over all, a want of 
recognition of the Divine government, or that recogni- 
tion made in such a spirit fur the serving of selfish and 
factious ends, that the glory of God is rather hindered 
than advanced. How few are the exceptions (are there 
any) in which one or more of these charges may not be 


justly made against the manner in which this power, so 


Narrow as our. 


great for evil or good, is conducted at the present day? 
Is yours, my young brethren, to be a day of reform? and 


! 
' are the candour and patriotism, as well as intelligence, 





which are requisite, in the course of preparation! In 

that day shall there be a happy emulation betwixt the 

pulpit and the press, which shall send forth the purer 
and more salutary stream for the irrigating of our city, 
till the press be given a share of the honours of its jegeud 

—* Let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the word 

and its newspaper circulation.” 

This is not the ordinary style of even week-day preach- 
ing, but it issomething quite as efficient. 

Claxton and Morton’s Companion to Attwood's Ma- 
chine for Erplaining the Laws of Falling Bodies; 
with an Apparatus for Illustrating the Theory of 
the Pendulum. 


The authors of this small manual are instrument or 
rather apparatus makers, and they have projected a se- 
ries of compendious treatises for the purpose of assisting 
experimenters in the use of the apparatus which they 
construct; or, in other words, in conducting experiments 
in mechanics. The first Companion of the series refers, 
as the above title shows, to Attwood’s Machine, and to 
the additional apparatus for illustrating the theory of the 
pendulumconstructed by the ingenious authors. They state 
in their preface that their frequent communications with 
eminent professors and scientific men have furnished them 
with many valuable hints in the performance of experi- 
ments, which they are desirous to diffuse. The lan- 
guage of the Companion is clear and precise. We 
recommend the little book, and the apparatus which it 
illustrates, to the attention of students and teachers of 
the Science of Mechanics, and to the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 

An intelligent and well-arranged System, intended for 
a Text-Book ; and apparently well adapted for that ob- 
ject. The illustrative diagrams and figures are neat aud 
distinet, 
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The Visitor's Guide to the Watering- Places. 
This little guide, which contains a great quantity of | 
yseful information for its size, relates chiefly to ‘those 
watering-places which are easily reached from London 
by steamer, or coach. It contains a fair account of, 
Cheltenham, Tunbridge, Southampton, the Isle of Wight, | 
Hastings, Margate, Ramsgate, Brighton, and so forth ; 
and will be found useful to persons visiting those places. 
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PAMPH LETs. 
Sergeant TALFOURD’S SPEECH in Derence of Mr. Mox- 


ox, in the prosecution for publishing Snettey’s Work, 


delivered June 23, 1841.—This is a speech which will 
be referred to,as one of authority, while trials of this 
nature continue to outrage popular opinion. But it is 


/more the eloquent advocacy of a poet and a friend, than 
the oration of a lawyer. Indeed mere law has compara- 


tively little to do with this question. 


Tie Goodness of Divine Providence Explcined and 

Tlustrated. By Robert Maxwell Macbrair. 

This is a vindication of the ways of God to man, if 
such a phrase be allowable, which contains much that is | 
very good, stated in a practical and familiar way; and | 
containing nothing that is either startling or recondite. 


A Legend of the Lovers'-Seat, By Alfred Coleman. | 


This is a poem written by a very young man, for the 
laudable purpose of assisting the funds of the East Sus- 
sex Infirmary, lately established at Hastings. It pos- 
sesses considerable poetic merit, and will, we trust, fulfil » 
the author’s benevolent design. 


Lays and Legends of Kent. Edited by the Author | 
of * The Sea- Wolf.” 


We cannot say more of “ The Lays and Legends,” | 
than that “ She is a Kentisn Maiden,” is certainly very | 
pretty; and the “ Provencal Romance of Guillemette 
La Delanaise” very piquant. 


SHAKESPEARIANA 3 &@ CaTALoGve of SHAKESPEARE’S | 
Prays, and of their Commentators, &c. &c. By James | 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq. 


ome ae ee 


NEW NOVELS. 
James Hatfield and the Beauty of Buttermere. With 
[lustrations. By Robert Cruikshank. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 


A romance well enough adapted to serve its day and 
generation this. But we are so thoroughly imbued with | 
the tame, commonplace latter story of the real Beauty of | 
Buttermere, that we feel as unfit to judge of her melodra- | 
matic appearance, as of a metrical romance on the Maid | 
of Athens in her new character of Mrs. Black. 


New Walk. 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

A pleasing romance, abounding in fine scenic descrip- 
tion, and of which the movement is throughout airy and 
tasy, and not without tragic as well as romantic interest. | 
It is slightly connected with history, or rather with 
historical names; but the characters are the mere genera- | 
lities of fiction, with the exception of one personage, | 
something between the knavish, lying valet of low co- 
medy, and the rapacious, low ruffian of romance. But 
in his blended elements, Bernardo is truer to nature, 
aud a higher dramatic creation, than either of those 
‘omewhat hackneyed personages.—The author has se- | 
lected the groups and scenes for his successive pictures 


| 
Tsidora or the Neapolitan. By an old Author in a | 
| 
| 
| 


with considerable artistic skill. He opens with a splen- | 
did Bull Fight in Toledo, during the early part of the | 
reicn of the Emperor Charles V. The scene changes to | 
Naples, where the sights peculiar to that city pass before | 
“swith much dramatic effect; and we have an animated 
ind affecting dramatic representation of the Plague. On 
the story, which is simple, we do not touch. 


A Gvipr to nearly OnE Hunprep Loan-Societies.—- 


This pamphlet will open up to many persons a new 


phase of London life. 


A Memoir on the Corron of Eayrt. By George R. 
Gildon, late United States Consul at Cairo. 


CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE in Retatios to MENTAL 
ORGANIZATION. By B. Sampson. 


DiscRETIONARY Power EXEMPLIFIED, in a Letrer to 
Epwarp Twis.eton, Esq., Assistant Poor-law Commis- 
sioner.—This letter is written by Mr. George Sandby, 
a clergyman, and an admirer of the new Poor-law. 


Facts connected with the Treatment of INsanrty in 
St. Luxe’s Hospitat, with Letrers on the Subject to 


Lord Brovenam, Drs. Brrkneck, ELLiotson, and others. 


By a Lady.—These letters are written by a Miss 
Newell, who was, at different periods, a patient in St. 
Luke’s Hospital. Her case is curious in a medical and 


moral view; and, if her complaints be well-founded, 


unreasonable as some of her individual grievances mani- 


'festly are, there is good ground for inquiry, though St. 


Luke’s and all such establishments are greatly amelior- 
ated since she was first confined there more than twenty 
years ago. 

Whuy the Eastern QUESTION CANNOT BE SATISFACTO- 
RILY SETTLED. By L. Q. Sawaszkiewiez.— When it is 
explained that this pamphlet is written by a Pole, it is 
unnecessary to point out the one great obstacle which 
he perceives to the settlement of the Eastern Question. 


| But no man of any nation can doubt that Russia is in- 


deed a very formidable obstacle. 


Turk MarriaGe Law Constperep,in a Letrer address- 
ed to the Bisuor of Lonpon. By a Barrister-at-Law.— 
There are at present some party or parties extremely 


| active to establish the legality of marriages contracted 


with a deceased wife's sister; a liberty which has been 
recognised by law in some of the United States of Ame- 
rica, where the right is allowed to men, while women 
are not at liberty to contract marriage with a deceased 
husband’s brother. Until the point is argued upon the 


| broad basis of equality of legal rights of the sexes, it is 


scarce worth considering ; and we have as yet heard of no 
advocate for the marriages of sisters-in-law with brothers- 
in-law. The Lerreris able, and learned ; and in the jus- 
tice of the animadversions on the evasions, or the shame- 
ful partiality of certain late proceedings in the House 
of Peers in relation to a marriage of this kind, contracted 
by one of that body, when a statute was passed for the 
purpose of legalizing a particular marriage, by declaring 


all subsequent marriages of the same sort illegal, every 


one must concur. 
The case is thus pointed out :— 


But was it that my Lord Lyndhurst was seized with 
horror at the impiety of such alliances as those men- 
tioned above, and which determined him to give no slum- 
ber to his eyelids until an effectual stop was put to them ! 
And would that learned lord have shuddered at the bare 
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idea of marrying a young rich beautiful heiress because 
she happened to have been the sister of his deceased 
lady! We ought not to prejudge any man’s motives, 
but in a few words give the history of that statute. 

A certain noble duke, having vast possessions, happen- 
ing to marry his sister-in-law, and not liking to trust the 
interests of his family to the chances of a suit in the 
Ecclesiastical Court for an incestuous marriage, which 
under the circumstances of an after-family would have 
proved exceedingly disagreeable, obtained the friendly 
offices of the above noble law-lord to present a bill, the 
provisions of which went to declare all past marriages 
within the prohibited degrees ra/id, embracing of course 
in this part of the statute, that one for which it was 
made, the marriage of the noble duke; but then to pa- 


cify the claims of the church for this terrible outrage | 


upon its jurisdiction, and to soothe the alarm of the pre- 


lates, and induce them to afford their sanction and assis- | 
peal of the corn laws than England ; her energies wh; 


tance, a clause was introduced, declaring that all futur: 
marriages of the same kind should be a/solutely roid !! 
Thus this legal pilot, having got his friend safe on shore, 
suffered the vessel, with all other persons who might 


venture therein, to sink. But, oh, my lord, it is too | 
serious a matter! If, as your lordship afterwards con- | 
tends, such marriages are a sin, why trifle with that sin, | 
_owners, the absentees, who are thus encouraged to re- 
-main in London, and support every bill introduced for 


and pass a law which in one breath declares all past 
offences in a certain matter to be lawful, but that all 
future ones of the same kind shall be accounted sins? 
if, my lord, a certain act be one of moral turpitude in 
the sight of God, what right has your lordship, either by a 
statute of parliament or any other means, to declare that 
it is not so? It is true, that at the outset (I love to be 


candid) both Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst attempted | 


to fix a kind of statutory limitation, or a period from the 
solemnization of the forbidden marriage, beyond which 
it should not be impeached ; but this provision savour- 


ing rather too much of common—viz. vulgar—sense, Was | 


not allowed to form part of the ingredient. 
Aw Historica Examination of the Corn Laws. 


ces & Suitu. Dublin —After examining the effects | 
Hopes & SMITH e g | heavy eer sein. 


of corn laws in ancient Rome, and in England from 
the time of the Third Edward down to that of the 
Sliding Scale, the writer comes to the following conclu- 


sions :— 
The corn laws have failed to produce steadiness in the 


increased the quantity of agricultural distress. 

They have taken a vast amount of gold and wealth 
from us. 

Thev cover our land with poor and poor-houses, 

There is a constant ascending progression in the im- 
port duties, and consequently in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life. 

They keep up a war establishment of prices in time 
of peace. 

Like our national debt, they are the offspring of war, 
and continually increasing. 

They are an impediment to our trade in allits branches, 
and to our national wealth. 


They increase the burdens ef the poor and the riches | 


of the wealthy, by imposing 2 tax of £10,000,000 annu- 
allv on the necessaries of life. This vast sum going in- 
to the pockets of the landowners and not contributing a 
penny to the public revenue.” 

The principal maxim inculeated by Lorenzo the Great, 
in the education of his son Leo, was, that to ensure the 
tranquillity of his government, he should take care that 
there were no monopolies in corn, which, with all the 
other necessaries of life should have free access to open 
market. 

It is incident to the imperfection of the human under- 
standing to be unable to survey and comprehend a com- 
plex abuse, venerable by its antiquity and 

* Grey with the mist of years.” 


When the light of reform first dawns upon and opens 


it to view, like the light of day it must ascend and spread | ; ; 
. ; , | Art, Parts VI. and VII. 
' 


* Report of Import Duties’ Committee, 1840, 


itself over and dispel the darkness that covers it, bef.» 
all its deformities are exposed. When this takes plac, 
it is unwise and dangerous not to pursue the eons... 
which reason and justice point out, and to suffer our },- i 
passions to obstruct them. The abuse of the corp-ja.- 
system is defended by its ancient birtn and high preten. 
sions ; so may the abuses of religion, of our commoy 4... 
statute law: they are yielding before the ineres 4.,., 
knowledge of the present times. Reform pres, ag 
wards, its momentum acquires daily strength and yo), 

city. Let us assist those who have shown themsely.. 
able and willing to direct it in the ways of peace ayq 
plenty. _ 


As to the manner in which the corn-laws specia)); 


-) 


affect the country of the author of the pamphlet, Ire!ayq 
he remarks— 
Ireland must derive much greater benefits from 4 , 


by means of the late war, and the temporary value wh; 

land and its produce then received, had been drawn froy, 
her manufactures ; and the vast internal resources whic); 
she possesses for their growth and extension have bevy 
since exclusively directed to agricultural pursuits, ay: 
to the improvement of the properties of the great lay. 


raising the price of the necessaries of life and their owy 
rents. Absenteeism, the source of many evils to Ireland. 
has been more supported and increased by the corn laws 
than by anything else. They protect and watch over 
the lands in the absence of their owners who leave them 
behind in perfect security. They have produced rack- 
rents, Rockism, whiteboyism, and the predial agitation 
which has been so hideously disfiguring the country wit); 
crime. <A great portion of the evils of Ireland may be 
traced to this source. We have the testimony of the 
leading men of both parties, that exclusive agriculture 
and the neglect of manufactures has been the cause of 
her present poverty, her ipaupers, her poor law, and 
Mr. O’Connell and the Rey. Dr. Boy - 
ton have repeatedly said so, and upon the most conelu- 
sive evidence, by comparing the present condition of Ire- 


| land with what it was during its manufacturing existence. 


In Ireland, a repeal of the corn laws would render pro- 
visions of all kinds cheap 3; it would reduce the number 


| of our poor and our poor rates; it would increase em- 


cet: they have produced the contrary, and have | ' ae 
market; they h I aoe | ployment for them; it would diminish the quantity ol 


absenteeism by compelling landlords to come hume and 








look after their lands; it would increase the comforts of 


the lower classes and reduce the luxuries of the rich; 
predial agitation would subside, the crimes and immo- 
ralities that spring from poverty would disappear, and 
the social condition would improve. 





PERIODICAL AND SERIAL WORKS. 

Tytier’s History or Scottanp, Volume I[II.; cou: 
taining the Reigns of Robert II. and III.; the Regency 
of Albany, and the Reign of James I. It is to this vo 
lume that Mr. Tytler has appended his * Historicat Re- 
MARKS upon the Dear of Ricuarp the Secoxp;” 4 
mysterious subject, which has long exercised the power 
of those fond of historical research, and of the critical and 
minute investigation of controverted points. Those 
may refuse to adopt Mr. Tytler’s hypothesis must 


‘least admire the acuteness and ingenuity by which it! 
| sustained. 


Kyicut’s PicroriaL Suakspeare, Part XXXV. 
Tyas’s ILLusTRaTED SHakspeare, Parts XXVI. ane 
XXVIII. ' 
Fox’s Book or Martyrs, Parts VI., VII. The ¢t 
Part contains a fine portrait of Bishop Ridley, besices 
the usual landscape, and other embellishments. 
Branpe’s Dictionary of Science, Literate Re, and 


Pionicchtenst Macazine, Nos, 61, aud 09: 
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Dictronany Of Prixtixa, Nos. 15, and 16. 
Tyas’s History of NapoLeon, Parts XXIX., XXX., 
and XXXI.—Part XXXI. concludes the work. It 


| distinguishing feature, (and to commercial people it must 
be one of great importance,) is peculiar fulness on 


contains two portraits (wood engravings) of Napoleon, | 


at different periods of his life—both admirable like- 
posses ; and a number of his remarkable autographs. The 
work, though from its nature sketchy, is one of interest, 
independently of the prodigality of its embellishments. 
Marte Brey’s and Banat’s Systems of Grocrarny 
AenipGep. Part If1.—The Part is chiefly occupied 
vith the conclusion of the geography of Europe; the 
missions are judicious; the new matter useful and com- 
yendlous. 
gire commendation. 
~Cnampers’s Ivrormation for the Prorie, Part ¥ le 
‘, a capital sevenpence worth, of geographical informa- 


‘ion, about the several countries of the vast continent of 


\merica. 

Cyctopepta of Commerce, MeRcANTILE Law, Finance, 
&e., by William Waterston, accountant. Part I.—This 
isa New Dictionary, published by Oliver & Boyd. Its 


This is a work too well established to re- | 


Mercantile Law. 
will be acceptable to many as a Guide and Counsellor. 


The work is very well printed ; and 


Tue Journa of Crvitisation, Part 1.—This is a new 


periodical work, commenced in London, the purposes of 
which seem nearly the same as those of “Chambers’s 
Information for the People;”’ or, as it sets forth, it is 
established to promete “ civilisation at home and abroad, 
and for the record of geographical discovery, coloniza- 
tion, and missionary enterprise.” It has little maps; and 
some really fine and characteristic wood-engravings, 
illustrative of national character and manners. 


Le Kevx’s Memoria-ts of Campripor, Parts XVI. and 


XVII. 


Tur Scenery and Antiquities of IRELAND. Illustrat- 


ed by Bartlett; the literary department by N. P. Willis. 
Parts V., VI., VII. 
and Leinster, and fairly into Connaught. He begins judi- 
ciously, as we think, to draw upon former tourists, such 
as Inglis, and Mr, Cesar Otway, 


Mr. Willis has got out of Ulster 





POLITICAL 


Sm Ronert Peeit.—We will not all at once give up 
our hope of Sir Robert Peel taking heart of grace, and 


vet out-bidding, in wise and liberal measures, his great | 


rival, Lord John Russell. The Times is putting out 
jelers on the corn-law question:—the Trade-wind is 
chopping round. Poor Sir Robert is certainly, in the 
meanwhile, gagged; but when the time comes, it may be 
fyuuud that he is not so completely fettered as the Whig 
(rgans represent him. There was an Emancipation Ques- 
tion—and an 1629. The people at large, we can assure Sir 
Robert, were never more indifferent to merely party con- 
siderations than at the present moment; nor more dis- 
posed to receive good measures with cordial thankful- 
ness, come from what quarter they may. 
Peel has the option of being not only the saviour of 
every one of the great and permanent interests of his 
ountry, but of being a highly popular minister, if he 
‘hall be found anything more than what the Whigs re- 


present him—the timid, tricky tool of the Tories. 


We remember 1829, and will not surrender all hope 

ot Sir Robert. If his courage—if the nobility of his 
aature—Le found equal to his enlightenment and praec- 
tical good sense, we shall have greater hope of him than 
‘tany Whig aristocrat of the batch. Nothing can finally 
condemn him save his own acts; and he is on the eve of 
‘great and final, but fair, trial. 
_Inanewly started, and very able Weekly London 
journal, bearing the stanch and well-omened title of 7): 
‘oncontornist, which we warmly recommend to the at- 
tition of all earnest and single-minded reformers, we 
ind the real difficulties of the proximate premier thus 
lorcibly stated :-— 

“It is rumoured that Sir Robert, fearful of trying the 
“periment of increased taxation, will cut down expen- 
“ture, and make it square with the present income of 
‘e country. What then? This will not remove his 
lufieulties, A steadily declining revenue is not the 
vmplaint with which he has to deal, but only a symptom 
“it. Taxation is as nothing in comparison of monopoly. 
‘lve us leave, (mark that ! the nation is under neces- 
M0 inthis matter of asking leave,) give us leave to 
‘"r hational debt would not only be borne manfully, but 
“Uy and with cheerfulness. Our interests can stand 
? under this burden, but they cannot suffer a privation 
' SAtural sustenance, too. We are not crushed by ex- 


‘de, when, where, and in what articles we please, and | 


their load will not meet their case. 
the stomach craves attention.” 


things ? 
Great Britain—of the whole human race—-a truly Great 
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Not the back, but 


Will Sir Robert Peel be wise? Will he consider these 


Will he be the benefactor of the millions of 


| MaN—or the tortured and despised Tory fag of a day! 


Sir Robert | 


| 


} 
| 


The choice is in his power; or if it be not, he has no 
right to assume office. 


Tory Fattacies.—The Tory newspapers have lately 


been circulating a statement which many of them must 
know to be grossly incorrect. 
America is represented as being greatly higher than the 
present high price of Britain. 
the assumed ignorance of the English people of the de- 
nominations of the money of the United States. But 
out of evil cometh good. 
the following Family Bill of a respectable individual of 
the working classes, in the town of Cincinnati, brought 
' over by a Wesleyan missionary, now in the Staffordshire 


The price of bread in 


This trick was based on 


In the Derbyshire Chronicle, 


| 14 ° ° . 
| Potteries, has been published, showing the real state of 





“ral pressure, but with internal weakness. Trade and — 


mer ” 


are gasping for proper aliment ; lightening | 


prices in the respective countries :— 


In America. a d. 

3 stones of flour, at Is. l4d., . ° 3 4h 
2 oz. tea, |4d.; 4 1b. coffee, 24d... 0 4 

14 lbs. sugar, at 5d., ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 74 
4 lbs. beef, at 4d., ; ° ° 1 4 
3 lbs. mutton, at 2d., : e ° 0 6 
” lbs. bacon, at 2d., > e e 0” 4 
2 lbs. butter, at 3d., ° ° ° 0 6 
7 0 


This same missionary also stated that wages are higher 


and employment more constant than in England. The 
same eatables in highly-favoured England, where every- 
thing is blessed (?) with a tax to protect the landed in- 
terest and keep up rents, would be as follows :-— 


In England. s. ad, 

3 stones flour, at 2s. 8d., . ; 8 0 
2 oz. tea, Bd. ; 4} lb. coffee, 6d., ° 1 2 
4 Ib. sugar, at &d., ° ‘ ° 1 0 
4 Ibs. beef, at 7d., . . 7 . 2 4 

3 lbs. mutton, at 64d, , . ‘ 1 7h 
2 Ibs. bacon, at 8d., . ° ° 1 4 
2 lbs. butter, at ls. ld, . ° ° 3 23 
17 7} 
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In connexion with this subject, and as a practical 
illustration of the article on Wages and Prices in this 
Number of the Magazine, we quote the following from 
the Wilts Independent ; and many papers in England 
might repeat the same tale :— 

“Foop anp Waces.—A month ago, the general rate 
of wages in this neighbourhood, for the best able-bodied 
labourers was 9s. a-week, and the price of the 8 fh. loaf 
was 13d. Now the 8 th. loaf ischarged 17d.; but no in- 
crease has taken place in wages, nay, on the contrary, 
in some instances, the 9s. have been reduced to 8s.” 

MANcHESTER ASSEMBLY OF DiviNes.—No one will 
accuse us of being inordinate admirers of Extraordinary 
Convocations of “ spiritual persons,” though we may, 
perhaps, be open to blame for something exactly the 
reverse,—for an inordinate jealousy of the interference 
of the clergy (as a body) in matters which do not belong 
to their peculiar province. Yet no event has given us 
more sincere satisfaction than the solemn national meet- 
ing of clerical delegates now holding in Manchester. 
However voluntarily the several members may have gone 
to this assembly, we consider them as the accredited 
delegates of their respective localities and congregations, 
and as individuals eminently qualified for the office. If 
extreme poverty and misery be indeed the fertile causes 
of ignorance and vice, the question of the Corn and Pro- 
vision Laws is emphatically a moral and religious ques- 
tion ; and ministers fall far short of their true functions 
when they waive these vital topics and entrench them- 
selves behind the panoply of theology. Who know, or 
onght so intimately to know, the actual in-door condition 
of the poor as their pastors ? Who may so effectively 
bring their sufferings before the world? They cannot be 
suspected of sinister or selfish objects. They are neither 
Traders nor Master Manufacturers. From the informa- 
tion collected and the reports that will be published by 
this Assembly, we anticipate the most important results 
to the great cause which every friend of humanity, of 
yood morals, of true religion, of the prosperity of Great 
Britain, has warmly at heart. 

AGRICULTURE. 

From everything we can collect of the prospect of the 
harvest in all parts of the three kingdoms, we have little 
hesitation in saying, that the crops are likely to be late, 
and deficient both in quantity and quality. For many 
weeks past we have had few days without rain, and oc- 
casionally the rain has not only continued for a great 
number of hours with little interruption, but has been 
excessively heavy. At the time at which we write, (19th 


August,) the great bulk of the grain is quite green | 


throughout Scotland, and it will be ten or fourteen days 
before there is anything like a general harvest, even in 
the Lothians. Owing to the thinness of the wheat it has 
suffered less from being laid down than could be ex- 
pected, but few fields are to be found which have not 
suffered from the fly or rust. In Mast Lothien the crop 


will be much under an average, for although the late- | 


sown wheat is a tolerable crop, the early sown is very 


deficient. Oats have been, in general, much lodged by | 


the rain, and, unless there is a coutinuance of dry weather, 
uiust suffer severely. Potatoes promise to be abundant, 
although there are blanks of considerable extent in some 
fields. Barley will probably turn out an average crop; 
and turnips, except on damp soils, promise well. The 
prices of all sorts of grain continue to rise weekly, and 
the aggregate averages of the six weeks, which regulate 
duty, have risen for some time, about one shilling a quar- 
ter per week. Itis now nearly certain, that in the month 
of September, the duty on wheat will fall to 6s. 8d.a 
quarter; and many anticipate, that before the middle 
of October the duty will be as low as Is. The quantity 
of wheat in bond does not exceed 500,000 quarters, being 
about one half of what is usual at this season; and the 
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the harvest in Germany and France is by no means flat. 
tering. The consequence has been a great rise of price, 
At Dantzic, Stettin, and the other ports whence we 
derive our principal supplies, good wheat cannot be pur- 
chased under 60s.; while in London the price of the bes: 
quality has reached 82s. Considerable quantities o¢ 
foreign grain are daily arriving, much larger have bee 
ordered, and if the crop in this country turn out any. 
thing like an average, the farmers will get a lesson which 
they will not soon forget, in regard to the operation of +}e 
Sliding-seale on their particular interest. For, at the 
very time that they will be preparing to bring their crops 
into market, they will be exposed to a severe competi- 
tion with the holders of foreign grain, and so crea: 4 
quantity may probably be thrown upon the market 
that the price which would be realized, under a free. 
trade system, will be depressed for many months to con. 
The miserable results of the Sliding-scale are strongiy 
illustrated by the great increase of the price of grain 
which has taken place in all the continental ports withi: 
these few months. This increase is at least 10s. a quar. 
ter on wheat, and as the best judges estimate that the 
foreign importation will reach two millions of quarters, 
the present corn-laws will occasion a loss to Britain of 
at least one million in the course of three months: for, 
on referring to statistical tables, it will be found thai 
the average price of wheat at Dantzic, since the end of 
the war—1817 to 1839 both ineluded—was only 34s. 
4d., and it is certainly a liberal allowance to assume that 
the average price of wheat is 15s. 8d. below the highest 
quality. Now, it might be some compensation for the 
loss of a million to the community generally, could it be 
shown that our farmers, or even landlords, pocketed it. 
But it is perfectly plain that it goes entirely to foreigners, 
without increasing either the profit of the farmer or the 
rental of the landlord. There is, however, a matter of 
still more serious concern in the present state of onr 
monetary system. Coming, as we do, only by fits and 
starts into the continental corn market, nearly the who) 
of our grain must be purchased with bullion, because a- 
we will not take the only thing the corn-growing coun- 
tries have to send us—the products of their soil—they 
cannot carry on with us any steady or exclusive trade 
for our manufactures. Now, all the bullion in ihe 
Bank of England at present—little more than five mil- 
lions—will scarcely purchase the quantity of foreign 
grain which we require ; hence the Bank is compelled 
to withdraw the accommodation previously afforded to al! 
classes, and particularly to merchants and manufacturers, 
who again are forced to contract their operations, and 
| dismiss the hands employed by them, whereby the de- 
mand for food is diminished, so that the agriculturist» 
| themselves are amongst the first losers by the existence 
of a system which is sedulously held out by the landed 
aristocracy as a “ protection” to them, i. ¢. as the 
means of increasing their profits, and enabling the land- 
owners to extort from them exorbitant rents—the rea! 
object for which restrictions on the importation of food 
were originally imposed and have been since kept up. 
| Notwithstanding the threatened, and we hope impend- 
ing, alteration of the corn-laws, and the miserable stat 
of the manufacturing districts, we see few symptoms o! 
agricutural distress or even apprehension. At a late 
sale of a property within five miles of Liverpool, 45 acre> 
brought £20,000, and 112 acres, yielding £112 of rent, 
from £400 to £500 an acre. A property of 80 acres, ! 
the county of Edinburgh, (Ford,) having no local advan- 
tages whatever, and certainly not worth 50s. an acre, 
has recently been sold for £10,520, more than forty yer 
purchase of the rental. There are neither buildings 
wood, nor minerals on the property of any value, aud 
there is not the smallest chance of it being feued or 4p 
plied to manufacturing purposes. Twenty-three act 
of the Kelvin Grove estate, in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, have also been lately sold for £30,000, or UP 





supply abroad is much exhausted, while the prospect of | wards of £1300 per Scotch acre. 
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